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HAWTHORNE'S NOTE BOOKS. 

PROBABLY no author is so little known, in propor- 
tion to his well-established reputation, as is Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. By " known," I mean, of course, thoroughly 
known. Every one, who has any knowledge of literature 
whatever, has heard Hawthorne called ** the best story- 
teller of America, if not of the world ;" has seen highly 
laudatory notices and criticisms of one and another of his 
works; has read a few, or parts of a few, of his longer 
stories, and, probably, will not hesitate to tell you (if both 
of you are " lords of creation") that ** Hawthorne was a 
wonderful writer, by Jove : only wish I could write half 
so well myself." But beyond this, the average reader's 
knowledge of Hawthorne is little superior, either in ex- 
tent or definiteness, to the Stratford peasant's knowledge 
of Shakespeare. You have heard the story. An enthu- 
siastic pedestrian, approaching Stratford for the first time, 
asks the peasant : ** Is this the road to Stratford — Shake- 
peare's town, you know? You have often heard of 
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Shakespeare, haven't you?" And the honest peasant 
politely answers, " Ees, sir ; and please, sir, be you 
him ?" 

The reason for this lack of intimate acquaintance may 
probably be found in the prevailing tone of Hawthorne's 
works, and especially of his best known works, which is 
gloomy and pre-eminently unsatisfactory, and which 
leaves a feeling after perusal as if, in the words of another, 
** one had just come out of a grave-yard.** But, whatever 
be the reason, — and it is not my purpose to enter into a 
careful discussion of it, — the fact remains that the average 
reader is not attracted to a fuller perusal, even though he 
be compelled to recognize a master's hand. 

Said a writer in a recent number of this Magazine:* 
" Those who know Washington Irving as an author, know 
him also as a man. He lived into his writings, no less than 
into his every day pursuits. We need not seek, then, in 
his letters, any new revelation of his character ; for none 
is to be found." This is only partially true of Hawthorne. 
Little as Hawthorne the author is known, still less known 
is Hawthorne the man. //]f did not live into his writings. 
Or rather, his writings give an idea, but an almost invari- 
ably false one, of his character. Unless one is a most 
careful student of character as revealed in writings, the 
unpleasant, "grave-yard** tone of his works (perhaps 
" dissecting-room ** would suggest a more accurate resem- 
blance) is sure to lead the reader to an equally unpleasant 
idea of their author, and, were he to put this idea into 
words, it would be somewhat as follows: "Hawthorne 
appears to me to be a gloomy, almost misanthropic kind 
of a man, who delights in retiring from the world and the 
affairs of men, and, thus withdrawn, in analyzing and 
holding up to view the acts of men, their virtues and 
vices, their loves and hates, their motives and impulses, 
their passions and fears; and all this in as pitiless a man- 
ner as Parrhasius painted the sufferings of Prometheus.*' 

Some of his shorter and less known stories give a less 
disagreeable and more truthful idea of the author, but 

* March, 1873. 
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•* gloomy and morbid " is still the impression left on the 
mind of the reader. Even the sketches of him, written 
by the loving hands of personal friends (the best of which, 
perhaps, is that given by J. T. Fields in his charming 
" Yesterdays with Authors"), fail to make him as lovable 
and attractive as they assert that he was. Of course, I 
do not hope to be more successful than was so able a man 
and so intimate a friend as Mr. Fields in giving a true idea 
of Hawthorne's character ; but I would endeavor to call 
attention to his Note Books as means by which such an 
idea may be obtained. 

What his character was, is best expressed by his wife, 
who prepared these Note Books for publication. In her 
preface to the English Note Book, Mrs. Hawthorne says: 
" It is earnestly hoped that these volumes of Notes — 
American, English, and, presently, Italian — will dispel an 
often expressed opinion that Mr. Hawthorne was gloomy 
and morbid. He had the inevitable pensiveness and 
gravity of a person who possessed what a friend of his 
called * the awful power of insight ;* but his mood was 
always cheerful and equal, and his mind peculiarly health- 
ful, and the airy splendor of his wit and humor was the 
light of his home.** The Note Books were prepared for 
publication in answer to an urgent and oft-repeated desire 
for some biography of Hawthorne. Such a work, it had 
been Hawthorne's earnest wish might never be written ; 
and the few who alone knew him intimately enough to 
undertake it, felt unwilling to violate his known desire. 
" But it was ungracious,*' says Mrs. Hawthorne, " to do 
nothing,** and so the greater part of his private records 
and letters were published ; especial care being taken to 
omit nothing which would throw light on him as a lite- 
rary artist or a man. These records and letters were 
merely selected by Mrs. Hawthorne for publication, but 
were neither rearranged nor altered in material, and thus 
afford as perfect as possible a picture of his life as written 
by himself. The American Note Book covers a period of 
eighteen years, from 1835 to 1853; the English of five 
years, from 1853 to 1858; and the French and Italian of 
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two years, from 1858 to i860. "Covers" must be taken 
in its broadest sense ; for Hawthorne always hated to be 
tied down to routine, and his note books, in some places, 
have pages to each day for days at a time; in others, pass 
over days and weeks and months without a single entry. 
The last volume is chiefly occupied by descriptions of 
scenery and travel ; the other two have in them everything 
which it ever entered into the mind of man to jot down in 
a note book. Descriptions of persons, places, buildings, 
scenery, adventures and business transactions ; the most 
trivial incidents and the most weighty actions of his life; 
matters of faith, doubt, curiosity and hope ; queer fancies, 
bright thoughts, odd similarities or differences, and hu- 
morous conceits ; suggestions or incidents for stories, dif- 
ferent ways in which they might be written, and the actual 
progress of his literary works; pretty domestic scenes 
from his own family life; philosophic reflections on what 
he beheld ; pleasant buildings of air castles ; all these and 
many more are to be found in the pages of this best of 
autobiographies. The fact that they were not penned for 
any eye save his own rather enhances than lessens their 
value. Their honesty is secured thereby. Very few men 
are such adepts in deception as often to deceive them- 
selves. The best photographs are taken when there is the 
least preparation and " fixing up *' for the purpose. In 
the English Notes, Hawthorne tells of his looking over a 
very fine collection of drawings and engravings by the 
old masters. Among them were a large number of origi- 
nal drawings by Michael Angelo and Raphael. " These," 
Hawthorne says, "are far better for my purpose than 
their finished pictures, — that is to say, they bring me 
much closer to the hands that drew them and the minds 
that imagined them." Just so are the volumes of notes 
far better for the purpose of one seeking to obtain a clear 
view of Hawthorne's character than are any of his fin- 
ished works, for they bring such an one much closer lo the 
mind and heart of the great author. As records of travel 
to, and sight-seeing in, many noted places, they are well 
worth reading. As furnishing the means of rightly under- 
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standing and interpreting the man and the author, they 
are invaluable. To give a complete review of them and 
a full exposition of their indications of character and rela- 
tions to his other works, would far transcend my present 
purpose, time, space and abilities. To quote all their 
noteworthy and enjoyable thoughts and passages would 
fill more than one volume of this magazine. Yet I cannot 
but mention a few of the traits of character which are 
clearly shown in these records. Many pages of Haw- 
thorne's works will be read without arousing the least 
suspicion that a strong sense of the humorous was his. 
Yet it crops out everywhere in his notes. Just after being 
released (for so he regarded it) from the disagreeable rou- 
tine of custom-house duties at Salem, he records his con- 
viction that politicians of a few years' standing come to 
have consciences of India rubber, or of something fully as 
black and even mare elastic. And the sight of some mon- 
keys in a menagerie in London leads him to gravely 
record his intention, in a future state of existence, where 
the mysteries of the present shall be cleared up, to fin^ 
out why monkeys were ever made ; with a suggestion 
that, in his own opinion, they were made by Satan as 
parodies of man. 

To one following Hawthorne through that terrible 
analysis of the workings of the human heart, — the " Scar- 
let Letter," it would appear almost incredible that the 
author had much of childlike simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness in his nature ; yet the Notes reveal them again' 
and again. He soon wearies of sight-seeing and wishes 
all kinds of queer destruction for the noteworthy objects 
yet to be seen ; but still he toils on patiently through all 
that ought to be seen, and then records his feelings on the 
whole subject with a naivet6 which is most refreshing and 
amusing. I have said that he often appears pitiless and 
wholly disinterested in the affairs of men, save as a care- 
ful spectator; yet, when one reads of his whole-souled 
assistance of the suffering and want which he often met, 
or of the difficulty with which he led himself to refuse 
assistance to known impostors, one reads with tears or 
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with smiles that are close akin to tears. Some of Haw- 
thorne's tales seem to be sudden growths of pure 
imagination, without any show or shadow of a possible 
foundation in fact, or a slow construction ; yet, there are 
few of them whose first suggestion or some of whose in- 
cidents are not found in the occurrences or fancies which 
he notes down in these books ; and, next to the pleasure 
of seeing a literary production slowly grow and take shape 
and comeliness under one's own mind and hand, is the 
pleasure of watching such a growth under the hand and 
mind of a skillful master. 

But an end must be made of my pleasant task. The 
Note Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne must be read to be 
appreciated ; and, my word for it, once commenced, they 
will be with reluctance parted with. If these hasty and 
imperfect hints of their worth shall lead any to their 
careful perusal, I shall have accomplished my end, in giv- 
ing great pleasure to those who read, and in promoting a 
better knowledge of one, in honoring whom we the rather 
get honor unto ourselves. 

A. D. w. 
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OUR SOCIETY SYSTEM. 

THE annual expenses of the secret societies of Yale 
College are $12,000; their property is valued at con- 
siderably over $100,000. These figures convey a slight 
idea of their position and power. They are the soul 
of the Academical Department; the arteries which 
quicken every social and political movement ; the skele- 
ton upon which our college life, apart from the routine of 
instruction, hangs. The discussion, then, of our society 
system is eminently practical and important. 

This system is a culminating one, the support of a 
goal, or rather of two. Each class enters every year into 
new society relations, and those of the first three years 
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are, in the main, stepping-stones to those of the last ; for 
the two Senior societies are, in popular opinion, the goals 
of college life. To be one of their members, whose num- 
ber in each is limited to fifteen, is a most coveted distinc- 
tion, only two or three scholarship and literary honors 
being equally esteemed. For an election to the societies 
of each year one depends on the favor of their members 
in the next higher class. 

Since this system is an old and time-honored institution, 
one, in commencing its discussion, naturally treats of its 
evils. What, then, are a few of these ? 

In the first place, it involves a loss of regard for the 
societies of the first three years. The student is only for 
one year an active member of each of these. He enters 
them not so much with the thought of benefiting them or 
himselfy as of advancing himself to the next higher 
society. They are of little interest to him save for the 
moment ; hence he ignores their evils, slights their advan- 
tages, and often hesitates not to divulge their secrets, 
make light of their obligations and violate their vows. 
The societies, therefore, accomplish but little of the work 
for which they were designed, and the student also, with 
his society, is injured by the reflex influence of such a 
course and of such associations. 

Secondly, this system furnishes a great temptation to 
the loss of independence. What is more painful than to 
see young men afraid to speak their own thoughts, afraid 
to exercise their own judgment, tacitly molding and direc- 
ting their actions in accordance with the wishes of a few 
upper classmen ? What is more injurious to their char- 
acter and manhood than this lack 6f independence and 
self-respect ? Yet the majority of lower classmen almost 
unconsciously reach this degraded position. They can 
scarcely help it, so great and universal is the reverence 
paid to upper society men. They feel that it is necessary, 
as it often is, to procure society honors. For them they 
barter their independence. Hence the control of college 
sentiments and politics is almost entirely in the hands of 
a few Seniors. Great, then, is the danger and liability to 
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the abuse of such a power. And we, to the disgrace of 
our boating and ball interests, to the lowering of our intel- 
lectual and moral standard, have found that there is not 
only a liability to this abuse, but that it often exists. Not 
only for the advancement and self-interest of the societies 
and their members is this power often used, but for that 
of individuals whom they may favor in a lower class, so 
that our social and political life is a system of rings, great 
and small. 

Thirdly, another evil of this system is, that the society 
relations of the student change at the end of each year, 
so that he is never permanently settled until he is a Senior. 
Therefore, the first three years of his college course are 
filled with restless anxiety. He is continually thinking 
and hoping about the result of the coming election, and, 
when that time draws nigh, he is often wrought up to 
feverish excitement. Such a state of mind unfits him for 
serious thought and study, as the recitations of the third 
term amply testify. This, I believe, is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why Yale College has, for so many years, 
never felt a revival of religion, because the students have 
been so engrossed and disturbed by society affairs. 

Fourthly, this system places false aims and incentives 
before the student. He comes to college often with vague 
notions about his duty and what he is here for. The sen- 
timent of his companions exerts a much greater influence 
over him than the counsel of his instructors. He finds 
that elections to the societies are highly prized. Their 
secrecy, their halls and badges, their mysterious power 
and influence exercise a subtle charm over him. He soon 
learns that their membership is attained in two ways ; 
one, by high scholarship and literary attainment, the 
other, by good fellowship and ingenuity. Study is hard 
work, and he feels, perhaps, that his capacity in that direc- 
tion is not equal to that of many around him. But he de- 
sires and determines to be a society man ; it is necessary 
for the happiness of his college life. Hence he adopts the 
latter method. He gives up trying for the object of the 
college course, — an education obtained, in the main, by 
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hard, persistent study. He casts wisdom aside, and, 
courting the favor of his associates, he devotes himself to 
becoming popular, often to wire-pulling and maneuvering, 
to reach the goals of college life. Often he succeeds, 
often he fails ; in either case, he has wasted three years, 
and there is little hope that he will redeem or make up 
the loss in his Senior year. Then and in after life he bit- 
terly feels how false was his ideal of success at college. 
Many there are who have yielded to this powerful temp 
tation presented by our society system. 

Some may think that I estimate too slightly the force 
of the character of the student. But the majority of 
those entering Yale are young, with immature minds and 
unsettled religious convictions, in every way susceptible 
to the influence of popular student opinion. 

Fifthly, the societies introduce a caste feeling between 
their members and the neutrals; a feeling which is not 
only often unchristian, but foreign to the spirit of true 
manliness and democracy. Many join the societies sim- 
ply to identify themselves with their members, not expect- 
ing any other benefit than the power and social advantage 
given by a society badge. This caste feeling embitters the 
life of more than one scholar who finds himself, from the 
mere spite of one individual, perhaps, debarred from the 
privileges, and often, he feels, from the association and 
companionship of his fellows, and this bitterness will, I 
believe, never be atoned for by the good times which the 
members of the societies enjoy. 

Thus, briefly, have I mentioned a few of the evils of 
our society system. There are many others, also, which 
I need not enlarge upon, as the great waste of time and 
money, the coalitions and political scheming, they so often 
cause. 

But it may be asked whether these influences are not 
more than counter-balanced by some benefits derived from 
the societies. Let us glance at a few they profess to 
confer. 

A great benefit claimed by the advocates of our system 
is, that the good men are collected into the societies of 

2 
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each year, and, by this means, the best are sifted out for 
the societies of Senior year. Theoretically, this may 
seem plausible ; but, practically, it has proved a failure. 
Some of the best men, it is true, are in the societies, but 
some of the worst are also with them, so that, in many 
cases, instead of separating them, it brings them together. 
One who will examine our society rolls will find this to 
be true, whether the classification of best and worse men 
is based on morality or scholarship. How great a benefit 
the Senior societies confer upon their members, we know 
not ; probably it is considerable ; but, however great it 
may be, it is a selfish fruit given to a few, to the injury 
and disappointment of many, — a talent hid in a napkin. 

Literary culture is sometimes presented as one of the 
good works of our societies. But, to obtain a little within 
their walls they have been instrumental in killing two of 
the grandest institutions of Yale College, — Linonia and 
Brothers. So evident, however, from all outward indi- 
cations is it that literary work is not their main object, that 
1 doubt whether their most earnest advocate would lay 
great stress upon this as a reason for their maintenance. 

The hope of society reward may stimulate some to 
study and literary labor, but unquestionably equal incen- 
tives and of a far healthier character would be presented 
if no societies existed. 

Social culture is another advantage claimed by the 
societies. Social culture I do not ignore ; properly reg- 
ulated, it plays a high part in the development of man- 
hood, but it is very doubtful whether any institution for 
its cultivation is necessary or desirable at college. But, 
granting even that it is, what is that social culture obtained 
within society walls? It is a social culture whose prin- 
cipal element is the use of tobacco, cards, late refresh- 
ments, and, too often, of the wine bottle ; a social culture 
afforded by theatrical performances, many of which are 
low and vulgar; a social culture, the spirit of which has 
so thoroughly pervaded the whole body of students that 
a late supper, a bum now and then, seems essential to their 
happiness; a social culture which long has preyed disas- 
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trously upon our athletic sports, to say nothing of our 
morals. 

Thus, briefly and imperfectly, have I touched upon a 
few points of our society system, and, however much my 
views may differ from those of others, all, I think, will 
cheerfully admit that the subject is one worthy of careful 
consideration. Nothing should be left undone which will 
remove the rottenness and bring forth the virtues of our 
college institutions. 

£(• L« O* 



A MEMENTO. 

Far through the memory shines a happy day, 

Cloudless of care, down-shod to every sense. 

And simply perfect from its own resource. 

— Lowell. 

The clouds that wept at morn had dried their tears 
At noon ; the grass, ere half-way down the west 

The sun declined, had drunk the wet ; and fears 
Departing left our anxious minds at rest. 

For we, a little company of four. 
To keep our nation's natal day, with hope 

To shun the town, all noise and cannon's roar. 
Had planned a ramble up a mountain slope. 

And two were late ; but we who waiting thought 
To punish them and see not when they came, 

Ourselves by sad experience were taught 
The golden rule, we having all the shame ; 

For passing by they left us waiting still. 

But their revenge was playful, not severe. 
And soon they came again ; so up the hill 

We took our way aglow with hopeful cheer. 

Fair Nature wore her fairest smile ; there dwelt 
Within our hearts that spirit most divine 

Whose magic power can change all things and melt 
And mould all forms and make e'en dross to shine. 
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The earth no longer wore an earthly dress ; 

All things were mixed with a celestial leaven ; 
And then we felt our feet no longer press 

The simple field ; we trod the lawns of Heaven. 

We came to rustic seats and rested there ; 

We came to plats of berries ripe and red. 
Whose clusters fed fair lips ; we came to where 

A grateful shade a lovely beech-tree spread ; 

And climbing still, we reached the highest place 
At which we aimed and there sat down. Why speak 

The praises of the scene? The lake's calm face, 
The flashing streams, the wooded hills, were weak. 

A stronger charm was in the voice that spake. 
The eyes that beamed with light, the heart that beat. 

O fairy hour ! may nothing ever break 
That charm, or make thy memory less sweet. 

The sinking sun forbade our longer stay, 

And stronger lending to the weaker aid, 
Adown the slope we took our homeward way 

Through pasture-lands and meads and forest glade. 

We climbed a moss-grown rock and on it stood. 
As on some sylvan monarch's mystic throne ; 

On fallen trunks we sat, and paused the wood 
Beside, till reaching home the bright moon shone. 



We sat above, and looked out on the night. 

Across the vale a white mist slowly rose, 
And farther on mid floods of silver light 

A group of mountains lay in grand repose. 

Our souls drank in the spirit of the scene ; 

We talked, and watched the rockets pierce the night ; 
But ah ! no words can tell the bliss serene 

That filled our hearts with unalloyed delight. 

And when the hour had grown already late, 

We who had waited went upon the way 
With them for whom we first were made to wait. 

And parting from them closed a perfect day. k. b. 
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THE TWO VOICES. 

WHAT are the artistic merits of the poem ? There 
are two motives for the suicide ; misery and infatua- 
tion. " The Two Voices " treats only of the first, and 
mental rather than physical misery is here considered. 
The poem is, therefore, much more intellectual than it 
would otherwise be. Indeed, it is hard to conceive how 
a poem could be more intellectual and still retain the 
character of poetry. It is remarkable that so much 
thought could be crowded into so small a space with any 
sort of poetical propriety. 

Throughout the part allotted to the first voice, scene 
and action are, of necessity, almost entirely wanting. 
The second part is principally emotional, and, therefore, 
admits more action. But the genius of the author must 
have been taxed to the utmost to preserve the proper 
balance of thought and art. To this end, therefore, every 
means in his power must have been employed. 

Accordingly, the title gives not the slightest intimation 
of the nature of the thought, but at the outset calls the 
attention of the reader to the mode of presenting the 
subject. His first curiosity is to find out the two voices. 
This will continue to affect him until his curiosity is satis- 
fied; which, unless he makes the not impossible mistake 
of supposing the hero to represent the second voice, will 
not occur until near the close of the piece. 

Here the introduction of action will carry the attention 
on through the poem. 

In the second place, men will listen with interest to 
arguments brought forward in a dispute which would 
be intolerably irksome to them in any other form. Mr. 
Tennyson has taken advantage of this fact by putting his 
thoughts in the form of a debate. There is some scope 
here for poetical delineation, viz : the faithful representa- 
tion of an actual discussion. How has this opportunity 
been improved ? There are obvious reatons why this dis- 
cussion should be informal. A formal discussion would 
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almost necessitate a decision. In order to give a decis- 
ion, modesty would require the author to put his words 
into the mouth of another. But, so long as we approve, 
we prefer to hear a man's experience from himself. With 
the words in his own mouth, the decision is left to each 
reader. This, of course, shows the danger of conflicting 
opinions. Moreover, impromptu disputes are probably 
more interesting than formal discussion. 

We are startled at the outset with the bold announce- 
ment of the whole subject, which very announcement 
begins the debate. We are interested to hear the answer 
to this bold question. We see that he to whom it is 
addressed is as much surprised as we, and that his answer 
is little more than a make-shift until he can collect him- 
self and arrange his thoughts. His objection seems to be 
squarely met, and he makes another which indicates the 
preceding. This in turn is answered, which answer, with 
his own doubts, moves him to tears. The poem might 
stop here; but when the voice with an air of triumph 
again asserts its dogma we are not willing to leave the 
matter thus. We are glad to see the hero recover him- 
self and gain upon his adversary. Nothing is more 
natural in such a dispute than sometimes to tread upon 
ground already trod by either following or crossing the 
previous path. So in this case, after having once dis- 
cussed the uselessness of effort, they return to almost the 
same theme. On a prepared debate this repetition would 
neither be natural nor creditable, but here it adds much. 
Then we see the voice losing and the hero gaining ground, 
until at last the voice can say no more. The ending is, 
perhaps, even more natural than the beginning. The 
only reply the voice can make is a laugh of conscious 
chagrin. And when he reproves it for its allurements to 
evil, it introduces another subject. With this discussion 
and its result in the mind, the remainder of the poem is 
not unlike the triumph of a conjurer. 

The depth of the thought is incompatible with the 
highest pleasure in perusing the poem. Yet when one 
has mastered the thought and begins to search for beauty, 
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he is very amply rewarded. The first reply of the voice 
is a mine of beauty. Some one has called the dragon-fly 
the most beautiful thing in nature, and the three stanzas 
of this reply contain an almost perfect description of it. 
The argument is inseparable from the illustration. The 
illustration must be understood and appreciated before 
the argument is manifest, but after this is accomplished, 
we hardly see how the point could be more effectually 
presented. The object, of course, is to prove that man is 
no more wonderfully made than many other creatures of 
earth. We already admire the one chosen to illustrate 
the point when we see the use which it is intended to 
serve. 

He has painted two mountain scenes. The first is a 
"silent summit" crowded with crystals of snow and 
ice. The morning light first glitters on the peak, then 
creeps down the slope and finally pours a flood of light 
upon the whole landscape. The second is a system of 
peaks rising one above another and stretching away into 
darkness. Clouds fold about them and drizzling mists 
add to the gloom. A single gleaming crag serves to 
bring out the blackness of that gloom. These two illus- 
trations are intended to enforce much the same truth and 
from companion pieces. 

Now we stand in the presence of the 'dead. I dare not 
say that the picture is perfect, but I know not what to 
add or take away. Then Death himself appears before 
us. The place is a graveyard, the time early morning. 
The yew tree near by looks as if its hidden darkness 
might be his abode. He moves slowly from grave to 
grave. The daisy withers at the touch of his feet. The 
" simple senses '* also, wrought by the poet's fancy into 
shadowy figures, convinced that he is supreme, place upon 
his shadowy brow a shadowy crown and call him Omega. 
This representation of Death ought to be compared with 
that in the little poem entitled ** Love and Death.'* They 
are much alike and explain each other. In each he is 
represented as a shadow, and together they give us Mr. 
Tennyson's conception of the monarch. It accords 
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almost perfectly with the general character of his poetry, 
as Milton's conception accords with the general character 
of Paradise Lost. 

There are, also, two companion panoramas of life. 
The one is of the ambitious aspirant. We see him in the 
camp singing a pasan while he burnishes his weapons. A 
little later we see him mingling in the great strife. We 
watch him nobly striking to the right and left, and finally 
we see him triumphing in death. 

The other is the life of a quiet peasant. He plays in 
the fields. He is dandled on the knees of men. Growing 
to manhood, he loves his children as others loved him. 
He grows old and falls asleep. The two ought to be 
hung side by side, and opposite them the two mountain 
scenes. 

Such beauties are found in the midst of the thought. 
Some of them are inseparably connected with it. They 
are nevertheless secondary to the thought. The severity 
of the argument prevents that uninterrupted mellifluence 
which begins when the first voice ceases, and continues 
to the end. The beauty of the second part, however, 
may require the comparative discord of the first. 

He has also suggested by masterly strokes several fine 
paintings and left the reader to complete them. In the 
early part of the poem we find a thought wrapped in 
" tufts of rosy-tinted snow '* and placed in a flowery dell. 
We can see the package lying in the sunshine on a smooth 
rock down in a little dell. But we cannot get it without 
going down there among the " dappled bells," in the 
midst of the pretty furze, and handling the tinted tufts. 
What a complete picture he has made in the two lines: 



" Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam." 



Is this suggested by the line : " And a ^river went out 
of Eden?" If so, the whole picture is before us. We 
have pictured Eden to ourselves times without number. 
He could suggest nothing more pleasing. We remember 
the time when Adam and Eve floated out of those distant 
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gleaming^ gates and down that same river. It was easy 
for them to drift with the tide, and so they floated on 
down until they could no longer see even the beautiful 
gates. .And now, not they indeed, but their children, are 
coming back to the happy place. They have been com- 
pelled to struggle hard, but they are in sight of the glo- 
rious old home. He has painted all this in these two 
lines. We must stop and look if we would see, but stop- 
ping and looking we may see it all. 
Of the same sort is the stanza : 

" Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn, 

Vast images in glimmering dawn, 

Half shown, are broken and withdrawn." 

Which we may compare with the last two lines of ** The 
Vision of Sin :** 

" And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn." 

There are many minor beauties where not a picture, 
but a jewel or a flower appears in its proper place. They 
need no comment. 

The treatment of time and place is, perhaps, not un- 
worthy of notice. They are made known to us, or rather 
we are made to find them out, by accident. We, there- 
fore, assume all the credit of the discovery and congratu- 
late ourselves on our wit. Not less noticeable is the art 
with which the author avoids the repulsive features of 
his subject. Though the most terrible imaginations 
might be aroused, he nowhere in the poem drops a sug- 
gestion which leads to horror. 

The Westminster Review calls attention to the similarity 
between the close of the fourth book of " The Excursion " 
and the latter part of ** The Two Voices." It is not 
impossible to trace an outlinear resemblance between the 
entire third and fourth books of that poem and the whole 
of " The Two Voices." Their subjects are similar ; they 
are in each case informally discussed ; they effect much 
the same results; they each end with a cheerful picture 
from nature. 

3 
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There certainly is a striking resemblance between the 
closing portions, In each we see how 

" Living things and things inanimate 

Do speak, at Heaven's command, to eye and ear, * 

And speak to social reason's inner sense, 

With inarticulate language." 

There is great similarity between the picture contained 
in the lines commencing: 

'* Adown the path," &c., 

And that in the three stanzas of " The Two Voices " 
which begin : 

" One walked between his wife and child," &c. 

Thus far I have said little if anything unfavorable to 
the poem ; but notwithstanding its merits and its beau- 
ties, when judged by ordinary standards it is open to 
criticism. It is too intellectual to be generally read. 
Without previous study, it cannot be used as a recreation 
by persons of any ordinary culture. There is an abun- 
dance of other poetry which yields its sweetness willingly, 
and most will give their time to that. Moreover, pro- 
found and subtle philosophy is distasteful to most per- 
sons even when most simply expressed. When, therefore, 
it is clothed with highly wrought and highly poetical 
language, which itself is not easily understood, the diffi- 
culty of becoming interested is increased. One can 
hardly be blamed for shunning so hard a task which 
affords no certain assurance of reward. 

The illustrations, apposite and beautiful as they are, 
demand either extensive knowledge or careful research 
before their beauty is fully revealed. To ordinai'y read- 
ers they are, in some cases, far-fetched, and in others, too 
refined. Even among those of respectable culture, the 
same person will not be liable to know so well the details 
of entomology and botany and mythology as to readily 
appreciate the fitness of what is said of the dragon-fly, 
the foxglove and cloud-embracing Ixion. 

The same may be said of the expression. It is remark- 
ably concise, and when we have discovered the thought 
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we hardly see how it could be more neatly clothed. 
Very few words are wasted. Nevertheless, it is not that 
which conveys the thought most readily. The meter, to 
be sure, demands conciseness ; but the comparative facil- 
ity with which we understand the closing portion of the 
poem proves that the meter allows much more intelligible 
expression than we find in many places. Even after the 
mind has begun to comprehend it and detect its value, it 
appears rather like unfused ore than like delicate jewels 
carefully wrought from refined gold. Indeed, it may be 
a question to those who understand the poem best, 
whether the author's genius had yet worked itself entirely 
free. 

That the writer has genius no one can doubt ; that he 
has extended knowledge is clear ; that he has originality 
is equally certain. With these things in mind, we can 
hardly think that he could write in this style without 
realizing in some fair measure what effect it would have. 
He must have known that " The Two Voices " would 
never be generally read; he may have imagined that it 
was not entirely safe from the charge of pedantry. It is 
probable, therefore, that other reasons influenced him. 

Perhaps, he wrote it to please himself and not the 
critics ; perhaps, he knew that some, at least, would read 
it with appreciation ; perhaps, he knew that to some it 
would become more and more beautiful and precious as 
they knew it better. Though to many it has few attrac- 
tions, to many others it has as few faults. Though it is 
acquired with difficulty, it is retained with ease. Though 
its friendship is not readily made, it is enduring. We 
must not say that snow is better than rain. It may be 
more pleasing to the eye, but we cannot hear it patter on 
the roof. We must not say that one man is greater than 
another because he has devoted himself to a more public 
life and has been more seen of men. We must not say 
that one child is more lovely than another because the 
beauty of the one dwells on the face and that of the 
other in its heart. We must not, even though they be 
poet's children. E. b. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

MAN ill a savage condition is not capable of pro- 
ducing a literature. His mind is untutored, and 
thought with him is only instinct. But as he emerges 
from the misty atmosphere of ignorance and barbarism 
into the clearer light of comparative civilization, he feels 
impelled to try his intellectual powers. The traditions, 
the natural feelings of religion which are implanted deep 
in every man, are another incentive to mental exertion. 
And to these objects he applies himself, not guided, 
indeed, by exact rules of taste, but prompted by his own 
nature, and aided by imagination, which is early developed 
even to perfection, and in the midst of rudeness and lack 
of culture. 

These essays gradually take form, in various ways, 
either in hymns and chants to the gods whom he 
worships, or in songs and ballads recounting and glory- 
fying the deeds of the mighty men of his race who have 
gone before. These recited in great assemblies, and 
handed down from generation to generation, form, as it 
were, the germ of a future literature, which it needs only 
the cheering rays of a more advanced civilization to ripen 
into being. Such were the hymns of ancient Greece; 
such, in perfection and on a large scale, were the Iliad 
and Odyssey, at first recited by their blind author, later, 
by the Rhapsodists at the great popular assemblages. 
Such, in later ages, were the Scandinavian sagas, and the 
ballads of Southern France and England. In short, there 
is scarcely a nation of the past or present whose literature 
has risen to any eminence, whose earlier history has not 
been characterized by productions based on the same 
general model, and incited by the same causes, viz.: 
religion; the feelings of adoration inspired by it — and 
war ; the celebration of its battles, and the praise of its 
heroes. 

We judge of a nation, in a great degree, by its intellec- 
tual products. They are exponents of its greatness. Re- 
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gard the nations of the past, Greece and Rome. Their 
days of supremacy are gone, their fairest cities are 
destroyed or crumbling into ruins, their kings, their war- 
riors and their sages are dead, but their literature still 
remains; alone, seemingly, of all they have left behind, 
imperishable. The fair valleys and sunny hills of Greece 
are no longer peopled by the nymphs, the oracle at 
Delphi is silent, the victor is no more crowned with the 
triumphant bays at the great Olympic games, the schools 
in the groves of Academe are deserted ; but the epics of 
Homer, the lyrics of Pindar, and the dramas of Sophocles 
and his contemporaries, all attest that the literature of 
Greece still lives, and will live to all times. So with once 
mighty Rome. Though the grandest empire of the 
ancient world has perished, yet the writers of the Au- 
gustan age will serve to perpetuate its name and history 
when not one stone of its capital shall be left upon 
another. 

And this literature, which thus survives when all else is 
gone, must have a firm foundation. This foundation is its' 
humanity. It appeals to a man*s own nature. Hence, 
writings which are based on that which is sectarian or 
merely local, can not be considered as a contribution to it. 
But man, wherever he may be, or whatever stage in the 
social or intellectual scale he may occupy, possesses 
attributes of humanity in common with his fellows; and 
it is rare that a true thinker, although he may devote 
himself to a strictly local subject, does not utter many 
things of general interest. 

The literature of the world is the aggregate of thought 
contributed by writers of every country and belief. To 
this general fund every civilized nation contributes its 
share in a proportion adapted to the influences brought 
to bear upon it. The writers of different countries 
naturally treat of topics suggested by the condition of 
their state, the place which it occupies in the world, its 
former history, and its natural features. They dwell 
upon, and are, in fact, educated by these circumstances ; 
these give a form and coloring to their writings. As the 
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years accumulate in a nation's history, its writers will 
have presented to them, at its successive periods, different 
facts to study and elaborate. Events which appear, per- 
haps, at the time of little or no importance to letters, are 
often found to exercise indirectly a deep and lasting 
influence upon them, and to mould them anew. Hence, 
national experiences being unlike, the character of their 
literatures will differ. 

It has been before remarked that imagination is a 
quality which is brought into play at a very early period. 
For this reason, epic poetry generally stands first in time 
in a nation's literary development. The early times of 
many countries have been distinguished by efforts of this 
nature. Upon these we find impressed the modes of life, 
the forms of government, the conditions of the people, 
and the religious beliefs of the respective states. 

Greece offers a notable example of this. In the poems 
of Homer are to be traced the influences of the life 
around him. The simple methods of existence are set 
forth, and the deep religious feelings ^nd reverence of 
the gods. The tendency to hero worship and the 
supremacy of physical pursuits are shown by the relative 
position in his estimation of the character of war and the 
more peaceful occupations. 

The Greeks were happy in the possession of land 
remarkable for its natural beauty, delightful in climate, 
and amply repaying cultivation. Endowed with such 
advantages, their appreciation of the beautiful was very 
great; and, living much in the open air, and devoting 
much of their time and care to athletic contests and 
games, they were noted for their fine physical develop- 
ment, a condition not without its influence upon the 
mental health. Thus every circumstance was favorable 
to the cultivation of the high degree of intellect to which 
they attained. The writings of Homer may be consid- 
ered as the never-failing fountain head of their literature. 
The epic poems subsequent to him were, indeed, inferior, 
but the intellectual growth of the people, obeying the 
impulses given by him, continued unabated, and in the 
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eighth and seventh centuries, B. C, bore fruit in the ele- 
gant and graceful productions of the lyric poets. In 
these we see evidences of a changed condition of society. 
Education was more widely spread ; the people were 
gradually becoming more united by means of the differ- 
ent games and festivals at which these poems were to be 
recited or sung. We read in them the ardent love of 
liberty which belonged to the race and the praise of mili- 
tary glory. 

The Grecian mind still continued to widen its domain, 
and in the seventh century philosophy assumed a form, 
which was to culminate in Plato and Aristotle. Up to 
this time literary activity had been confined to the Ionic 
and Doric colonies of Asia Minor and the -^gean Sea. 
This was due to the fact that the Asiatic Greeks were 
settled in a rich and productive country, free from* war, 
and with abundant sources of wealth at their command. 
The states of Greece, meanwhile, were engaged in fierce 
contentions and internal wars, and had no leisure for the 
arts of peace. But after the Persian invasion was re- 
pulsed, and Athens had gained her supremacy, then 
blossomed forth in all its glory Grecian intellect, and the 
age of Pericles, as shown in its literary results, is one of 
the brilliant epochs of the world's history. The advanced 
state of refinement to which the people had attained, is 
shown by the appearance of tragedy and comedy of the 
highest order; and the works of Thucydides are a proof 
that men had begun to regard history with the eye of 
philosophy as well as with that of imagination. The 
freedom of speech and the power of the citizens is shown 
by the exceeding cultivation of oratory which reached its 
climax in Demosthenes, who, seeing the purposes of 
aggrandizement entertained by Philip, sought to rouse 
the people from their security. 

The literature of Rome may be considered as centering 
about the Augustan age. We do not find great literary 
activity in the people till after their conquest of Greece, 
and the opening of Grecian schools to the Roman youth. 
Though the Romans were not the peers in originality of 
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the Greek, yet in the paths which they had marked out, 
they were nearly their equal, if not in some branches, 
indeed, their superior. With the decline of the Roman 
empire, and the wide-spread corruption of morals which 
accompanied it, came a corresponding decay of mental 
activity, and the dark night of the middle ages hid both 
alike from sight. 

In the literary revival of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries may be seen the indirect results of the activity 
of mind awakened by the Crusades a few centuries before, 
and by the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins. 
The Crusades caused the concentration of the energies of 
Europe upon a single object of surpassing interest, one 
appealing alike to their religious and romantic natures. 
Men returned from the hitherto mysterious regions of the 
East-filled with new information and new ideas. Thus 
the minds of men were thoroughly aroused, and after the 
allurements of military renown had faded, naturally 
sought for some other channel in which their energies 
might flow. Such presented itself in the cultivation of 
letters and the arts, and to these they eagerly applied 
themselves. 

Italy was the first of European nations to feel the inspir- 
ing influences of the new light about to shine upon the 
world. One of the chief causes of this was her commer- 
cial importance. Her ports were in communication with 
all parts of the known world, and by means of this inter- 
course wealth was accumulated, knowledge generally 
diffused, refinement increased, and an unceasing flow of 
new and external ideas brought to bear upon the minds 
of men, all of which circumstances are favorable to the 
cultivation of literary pursuits. 

As from Homer, ancient, so from Dante, modern poetry 
may be considered to have risen. In him may be seen 
the influences of the political and religious ideas of Italy 
at this time. 

After Dante in Italy, came Chaucer in England, father 
of English poetry, and first of that long line of genius 
which has been to England her greatest as well as her 
truest glory. 
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And thus, in a brief survey of a nation's career, we can 
read in its literary achievements the influences and 
pronaptings of its historical events. We see that the rude 
ages of antiquity, productive of many scenes of violence 
and danger, are distinguished by epic poetry. The 
upward growth of a country in power and wealth is 
marked by a corresponding tendency in its literature. 
When a good degree of freedom exists, and men can 
meet for public discussion, we find that literature is par- 
tially embodied in oratory. A state of society artificial 
and over refined will bear witness in a strained and artifi- 
cial style of writing, and a low condition of public morals 
will almost inevitably be followed by a decline of literary 
virtue. 

We can discover that great political excitements and war- 
like convulsions indirectly give vigor and strength to the 
intellectual and literary growth of a people by exciting 
their minds to activity, and offering new fields for 
thought. Thus we may seasonably suppose that the 
great conflict through which this country has recently 
passed, will have its influences, sooner or hater, upon our 
literature, and we may hope that this, now in its youth, 
obeying the impulses thus given it, prompted by widely 
diffused education, and having its home in a land unsur- 
passed in extent and beauty, will rise to loftier flights 
than the world has yet witnessed. 



-♦•♦- 



NOTABILIA. 



It is to be much regretted that the officiousness of the 
public press, together with circumstances over which 
neither college have had any control, have so often em- 
bittered the rivalry between Yale and Harvard in boating 
and ball. The tone of the first number of the Magenta, 
when speaking of the last regatta, is frank and manly, and 
we can only hope that if defeat comes upon us in the 

4 
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future, we shall be able to bear it in as gentlemanly a 
spirit. We trust, too, that at the next regatta everything 
will be so carefully and intelligently arranged that all the 
colleges will be satisfied with the result whatever it may 
be. As to the place for the next regatta, it has been 
argued that the inducements offered by Morrissey are 
such that Saratoga should be chosen. In regard to this, 
we only desire to reiterate what has been already said by 
several college journals. If the Convention decides that 
it is absolutely necessary to have the race rowed in Sara- 
toga, it should refuse any pecuniary assistance from Mor- 
rissey whatever, and should also appoint a competent 
committee of college men and graduates to have charge 
of all the preparations. Thus, and thus only, can the 
colleges expect to avoid all complications, disputes and 
hard feeling after the race. 

The result of the late imbroglio in boating-matters 
seems to have given undisguised satisfaction to all parties, 
and we trust that the confidence in our captain, crew and 
boating-men generally, will be in no way diminished by it. 
The unselfish action of Mr. Dunning in sacrificing himself 
to the true interests of boating, is worthy of the highest 
admiration and praise, and he has gained for himself the 
respect and esteem of the whole college. We feel assured 
that Captain Cook will now meet with as undivided sup- 
port among undergraduates as graduates, and that the 
money for the new boat-house and for the current expenses 
of the crew will be gladly contributed. It is gratify- 
ing to see that what the worst grumblers predicted has 
not come to pass, and that the good sense and loyal devo- 
tion of Yale men for their Alma Mater ultimately pre- 
vails, as usual, over all personal or party considerations. 



It has been a source of no little regret to the members 
of the present Literary Board that articles for the Maga- 
zine have been so rarely handed in from the Scientific 
School. The growing importance of this department of 
the university induced us to open our columns to contri- 
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butions from its students, but this action has met with but 
little success. We are, however, led to believe that the 
literary talent which supports such an excellent debating 
society may be also cultivated by essay-writing on topics 
of general interest. It is the desire, therefore, of the pre- 
sent editors to have the Scientific School fully represented 
in the management of the Magazine, and for this reason 
they have decided that the present method of choosing 
the Scientific editor should be changed. A meeting, 
therefore, of the Senior class of the S. S. S. will shortly 
be called for the purpose of electing an editor, who will 
be admitted into the X. a. 0. society, and share in the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the Magazine. If the same 
interest in the prosperity of the Magazine is shown in the 
Scientific as in the Academic department ; if taste is 
shown in the essays presented for publication ; if, in a 
word, the experiment proves a success, and the Magazine 
becomes indispensable to the culture of the School, the 
practice of electing the editor will be continued ; other- 
wise it will not. We sincerely hope that the best man for 
the place will be chosen, and if so, we are fully convinced 
that he will prove himself worthy of the honor bestowed 
upon him. A notice of the meeting to be held will be 
shortly published in the college papers, and it is to be 
hoped that all members of the class will be present. 
The editors also desire to state that in all probability a 
Literary medal will be given next spring to the best 
essay from the Scientific School equal in value to that 
given the Academic department, and on the same condi- 
tions. The need of some such stimulus to literary cul- 
ture has often been expressed by thoughtful students in 
the School, and we trust that it will be attended with the 
success it deserves. 



There cannot be any better employment for our time 
this year than that of studying Psychology and Political 
Economy in a thoroughly broad manner, in order to form 
opinions which may be tolerably stable when we leave 
our Alma Mater, And to do this we must take nothing 
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on faith, and avoid all prejudice until we have sufficient 
data to fully know the grounds upon which we take our 
stand. No student should consider himself justified in 
believing in Free Trade until he has read and studied 
carefully all the. arguments in favor of Protection, and no 
one should accept President Porter's views until he 
thoroughly understands the beliefs expressed by Spencer, 
Mill, etc. It would seem to us, then, that much of the 
time which is spent by those anxious for improvement in 
reading courses of History during Senior year, might be 
more profitably spent in studying two things which are of 
such vital importance to each and all of us. If we 
attempt too much, we must do everything superficially, 
and it seems to be absolutely necessary that we should 
spend more time on these two most important of our 
studies than on anything else this year. Hard and per- 
sistent reading and thinking, continued for the greater 
part of the year, will give us a fair and intelligent com- 
prehension of both subjects, and enable us to have fixed 
views on both when we enter into the world. 



We understand that the boys in the Grammar and Rus- 
sell's schools, fired by a praiseworthy enthusiasm, have 
started two crews, and that a race between th^m will 
soon take place. It may be a very trifling thing, but it 
seems to us that it might be well for some one or two of 
our rowing men to take the matter in hand and teach 
them how to row. We do not row long enough in any of 
our American Colleges to make us perfect, and practice 
for a year or two in the largest of our fitting schools 
would go far toward improving the physique of the 
entering classes, and having partially developed material. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from June 21 to Oct. 1^ a period lengthened out by the vicissi- 
tudes and pleasures of long vacation. Filled with reminiscences, we 
presume, to every Yalensian. whether passed on the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains or the sandy shores of the Atlantic, of some fair maiden 
whose (sadly unromantic) tin-type he still carries dangling in his locket. 
And then, too, what a thrill of pleasure came over each one of us as 
we heard the news from Springfield ! How well it was that the regatta 
occurred during long vacation ! It was quite necessary to devote a 
month or two just to the silent contemplation of the victory ! Well, 
another forty weeks has rolled in upon us, and here we are again, willing 
to do our share in any laudable efforts the Faculty may make toward 
oar education. Old '73 has gone, and '77, bidding farewell to trund- 
ling-hoops and sweet things, has come to push us on to another year. 

Commencement Week 

Opened with the Baccalaureate sermon, before the graduating class of 
'73> by the President, on Sunday, June zzd. The text was selected 
from I John v, 5 : " Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
bclieveth that Jesus is the Son of God ?" The sermon was well quali- 
fied to leave an impression upon the minds of its hearers, of the neces 
sity of a calm, earnest Christian view of life. Christ is a necessary 
element of strength in every-day life. Great stress was laid on the fact 
that the moral power of Christianity lies in faith in Christ as a person. 
The sermon was a fine effort, and closed with an eloquent appeal to 
resist the atheistic tendencies of the age. That it was necessary to 
weigh carefully, not to dabble lightly, in the questions which so deeply 
affect the welfare of humanity. The Chapel was filled with numerous 
alumni, who had gathered once more to partake of the good cheer of 
Commencement week, and who, therefore, were particularly careful to 
be on hand at the 

Class-Day Exercises 

On Tuesday, when both in the morning and afternoon a rare treat was 
presented to them. The class Poem, by Mr. E. R. Johnes, entitled 
"The Old Story of Hopes and Memories," was considered by many old 
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attendants at Commencement as the finest production for many years. 
The Oration^ by Mr. Wm. A. HoirohTON, deserves great credit as a 
finished, eloquent production of college writing. We would recommend 
the Freshman class to buy the pamphlet containing both poem and ora> 
tion. In the afternoon, covered by the " swaying elms " and surrounded 
by variegated bonnets and parasols, the class Historians, Messrs. Gay- 
lord, Ord, Shephard and Van Buren, did their cheerful duty in roundly 
abusing their fellow classmates. To such a degree did they '' lay it on " 
that several thought themselves treated anything but "squarely." 
Deacons found themselves transformed from godly, saint-like youths into 
odious hypocrites, and their fond parents who happened to be present, 
hardly knew whether to laugh at or bemoan the fallen character of their 
tons. After the histories came the time-honored custom of cheering the 
buildings and the classes, and of planting the ivy in the rear of the 
Library^ where, no doubt, it will lead a troubled existence for a year or 
so, and then be of the things that were. After the imposing ceremony 
was completed, all dispersed to array for the 

Promenade Concert 

In the evening of the same day. Yale students must have a ** knack " 
at promenades, for never has one gotten up by them passed off uniuccess- 
fiiUy. This was no exception. Though weighed down with grief at 
the near approach of college dissolution, the Seniors succeeded in holding 
their own on the floor of Music Hall, and danced as gaily as if just 
through their Sophomore annual. Very few ''old boys," however, 
were to be seen frisking about among the beauties of the Senior Prome- 
nade. They had all retired early — poor souls — to be present at the 

Alumni Meeting 

Wednesday morning. Mr. James Buckingham was in the chair. 
Around him were seated many of the surviving members of the class of 
1823, who had assembled for their semi-centennial. Scattered through 
the audience could be seen here and there the venerable white head of 
an alumnus of even iCn older date. The whole century of graduates 
seemed present to gather once again about their Alma Mater. Prof. 
Dwight read the death record for the last year, the whole 
number being estimated at eighty-two. He gave some ingenious 
calculations regarding the average age of graduates, and men- 
tioned the name of the only living graduate of the last century, 
viz.. Rev. Thomas Williams, Providence, R. I. Speeches were made 
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by various alumni, among which that of Cornelius Van Santvoord^ 
relative to secret societies, was the most entertaining. Pres. Porter 
then read the Treasurer's report, in which the interesting piece of in- 
formation that $100,000 of the Woolsey Fund had been transferred to * 
him, was conveyed. In all, the Woolsey Fund as subscribed amounts 
now to $167,115.03, and but 630 out of the 3,822 living graduates 
have subscribed. This is encouraging to the 3,192, who have not, as 
yet, " come down," as they, according to the College Courant, will only 
have to pay on an average $105.01 each to bring the Woolsey Fund to 
iu proper dimensions. Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, '37, responded to a 
hearty call in a speech of some length, regretting the disappearance of 
the two literary societies. He was followed by Judge Pierrepont, who, 
alas, spoke highly of the discipline of Yale. Rev. S. W. Duffield, '63, 
followed in a speech upon the subject of the co-education of the sexes. 
In the afternoon the corporation election took place, resulting in the 
election of Mr. Evarts and Mason Young, Esq. In the evening 

The Concert 

Of the two clubs. Academic and Scientific, took place. Some thirty 
young men comprised the troupe and well sustained the reputation of 
their respective clubs. The audience, by their repeated applause, 
showed their appreciation, and departed, well pleased, to the 

President's Reception 

In the Art Building. Here, waiting to receive, could be seen the Fac- 
alty of Yale College, clothed and in their right minds. Here, to a cas- 
ual observer, they appeared much as ordinary individuals, their facial 
muscles relaxed, their brows clear and unfurrowed ; a happy, cheerful 
expression of benignity settled over them as if not engaged in weighing 
the spheres or calculating the density of chaos. One felt it an unusual 
pleasure to converse pleasantly with them and not do all the talking 
oneself. But, while many were gazing about at that aesthetic tfeat — the 
Jarves collection — others of the sterner sex were oflF at 

Class Reunions, 

Especially was this the case with those who departed this college life 
b the years '23, '33, '38, '43, '53, '58, '63, '67, and '70. Although 
it was an occasion for rejoicing, and, like Christmas and Thanksgiving, 
came, you know, ** but once a year," yet we feel called upon to deeply 
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deplore and regret the conduct of some of these alumni, and feel hardly 
bound to attribute their eccentric manifestations of joy to their being 
''back at old Yale once more." When awakened from deep slumber 
we hear "Rah for '23/* " Hooray for old '33, " raised on the midnight 
breeze, we cannot but pity those degenerate old times and thank heaven 
that we shall graduate in later if not better days ! " Quant mutatus ab 
illo^^ when, on 

Commencement Day, 

Each of these same alumni walked solemnly down to Center Church at 
9 A. M., where they, together with the angels aloft, listened to the fol- 
lowing programme : — Prayer ; Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Herbert 
McK. Denslow, New Canaan ; Philosophical Oration, " John Halifax," 
by Arthur H. Allen, New York City ; ** A Plea for Conservatism," by 
Clarence W. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oration, "The Right to Life," 
by Robert W. Conant, New Haven ; Dissertation, '* The Decay of 
Romance, by John C. Goddard, Yonkers, N. Y.; Oration, "Savona- 
rola," by Isaac N. Judson, New Haven ; Dissertation, " Froude's Treat- 
ment of Mary Stuart," by Albert B. Boardman, New York City ; Dis- 
sertation, " The Responsibility for Crime," by Charles S. Hemingway, 
Fair Haven ; Dissertation, " Admiral Coligny," by Atwood Collins, 
Hartford; Dissertation, "The Value of Historic Judgments," by Seth 
T. Stewart, Cincinnati, O.; Dissertation, "Enlightened Heathenism," 
by Eugene H, Lewis, Potosi, Wis.; Dissertation, " Othello," by Ed- 
ward A. Bradford, New York City ; Dissertation, " Mahomet," by 
Hart W. Lyman, Northampton, Mass.; Oration, " The Influence of 
Italian Politics on Italian Art," by Edward S. Cowles, Farmington ; 
Oration, "The Influence of Scholarship on Society," with the Valedic- 
tory Address, by Frank B. Tarbell, West Groton, Mass. The President 
then conferred the degree of B.A. upon the graduating class, and the 
following honorary degrees : M. A. upon ex-Governor James £. English, 
New Haven ; Hon. Marshall Jewell, Hartford ; H. C. Townscnd, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Rev. Richard G. Greene, Springfield, Mass.; Prof. N. 
M. Terry, of the U. S. Naval Academy ; " Mordecai C. Cook, England ; 
and Professors J. E. Clark, J. T. Piatt, and Francis A. Walker, of 
Yale. The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Hon. Ori- 
gen S. Seymour, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Conn.; Prof. 
L^ A. Atwater, D.D., of Princeton College, and Hon. Edward S. 
Pierrepont, of New York. The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred 
on Prof. J. H. Thayer, of Andover Theological Seminary. The ora- 
tions reflected great credit upon the speakers, being well delivered and 
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well written. Bernstein furnithed the muaic. After the conferring of 
degrees, all repaired to the 

Alumni Dinner ^ 

Where the subatantials haying been served, speeches relatire to the wel- 
fare of Yale, etc., were duly delivered. Heartfelt regret was expressed 
by many older alumni at the decease of the two literary societies. Pres. 
Porter made a statement which, if carried out, will make an important 
change in the curriculum, viz., of increasing the number of class divis- 
ions, so' that each student may come into closer contact with his instruc- 
tor. Bat even the Alumni Dinner, with its epicurean dainties and 
accompanying '' feast of reason," palls before 

The University Regatta^ 

Which took place at Springfield, July 17th. The day previous, Mr. 
E. L. Swift, Yale, '73, won the single scull race in 14.45 over Mr. 
Dutton, of Cornell : the quickest amateur time on record. Long will 
that rainy, misty Thursday be remembered by all who were present at 
the Regatta. The sun refused to show his beamy face all day, and, 
owing to the dampness and want of confidence in our crew, Yale men 
were anything but cheerful. Then, too, old boating experts declared 
that fouling was inevitable, and that the race would probably end in a 
muddle, which, of course, was also extremely encouraging. And then, 
too, the Harvard men were out, of course, in full force, and, smothered 
in magenta, were offering odds, as usual, on " Fair 'ahvahd " against 
Yale, — many of them to their exceeding great regret afterward — and 
then there was '^ old Bodine," from way back, who rather thought they 
had the race, followed by eight other colleges, among which was Am- 
hent, who expected to be wept over by their beloved President again 
this year, — so that, to a modest Yalensian, the prospect seemed melan- 
choly enough. His blue ribbon, if he had the audacity to wear any, 
wu of such amall dimensions as to escape the notice of most passers-by, 
and, if it had not been for one or two gentlemen of the class of *jj 
who were fully swathed in blue, an outsider would hardly have recog- 
nized a Yale man there. After a charming dinner at the Massasoit, 
consisting of soup, ice cream and nuts, all began to seek the scene of the 
race, which lay two or three miles down the river. Hacks, vans and 
boatt of all descriptions were rapidly filled and began to wend their 
way along the river toward the grand stand. The railroad company 
also provided a suitable number of cars, so that the immense throng of 

5 
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students, students' parents, sisters and friends, all found themselves 
amply provided'Tor. As dense clouds appeared above the city, umbrella 
men appeared offering umbrellas a man wouldn't even steal, at the rate 
of a dollar apiece. All along the river bank crowds were taking pos 
session of the most available positions, and, after an hour's delay, the 
gun for the 

Freshman Race 

Was heard by those in close proximity to the starting place. The order 
of boats, beginning on the west bank, was Yale, Amherst and Harvard. 
The Yale Freshman crew consisted of Messrs. H. W. DeForest (b.), 
F. W. Noyes, D. H. Kellogg, V. H. Metcalf, G. L. Brownell, F. 
Wood (s.). From the start the Yale Freshmen took the lead and kept 
it to the end, coming in about ten boat-lengths ahead, followed by Am- 
herst and Harvard in the rear. The Yale Freshmen pulled in exact 
form, and, indeed, it was a splendid sight to see them pulling, without 
any apparent effort, their graceful stroke and keeping far in advance. 
Some boating-men considered their rowing the best done on the river. 
Their time was 17 m. 53 s.; Amherst, 18 m. 34^ s.; Harvard, 19 m. 
2 s. The Freshman boat was built by Chas. B. Elliot, and weighed 
130 pounds. A long time intervened before the eleven crews which 
had entered for the 

University Race 

Could be got ready. At last, every crew was in position in the follow- 
ing order: No. 1, Amherst; No. 2, *Agriculturals ; No. 3, Yale; No. 
4, Harvard ; No. 5, Columbia ; No. 6, Wesleyan ; No. 7, Wil- 
liams; No. 8, Dartmouth; No. 9, Trinity; No. 10, Bowdoin ; 
No. 11, Cornell. As the statistics of the crews have been published in 
both the college papers, it will be necessary to give only those of our 
own crew: Herbert G. Fowler, 23 years, 5 feet 7 inches, 145 
pounds, bow; J. Day, 22 years, 5 feet 9 inches, 154 pounds; Henry 
Meyer, 24 years, 5 feet 8 inches, 160 pounds; W. F. McCook, 
22 years, 5 feet, 7^ inches, 150 pounds; Julian Kennedy, 21 years, 5 
feet 10 inches, 1^5 pounds; Robert J. Cook, 24 years, 5 feet ^\ inches, 
155 pounds, stroke and captain. Colors blue. Shell built by Joha 
Blakey ; 50 feet long, 20 inches wide, 8^ inches deep, 1 50 pounds. No 
trainer. About the best account o^ the race was given by the Boston 
Globe, not even excepting " what Bret Harte saw," and we therefore 
take the liberty of copying this account into the " Memorabilia :" 
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"Finally^ at 6.12.50, the pistol-shot is fired; bat a moment later it is 
announced that the boats have been recalled. At 6.14.20, the pistol is 
again fired, and the boats are off*. Soon comes the message : ' Harvard 
ahead at the start/ and a storm of ' Rah, rah, rah's ' and wild, tumul- 
tous cheering goes up from the wearers of the purple. Then comes 
the bulletin from the first half-mile station, announcing the positions of 
the first six boats, as follows : ' Hd, Da, X, Cu, Co, Am,' and the 
cheers from the Harvard men are renewed, for the abbreviations mean 
' Harvard, Dartmouth, Yale, Columbia, Cornell and Amherst,' in the 
order given. On the second bulletin Williams was reported second, . 
Yale third, Cornell fourth and Columbia fifth. Harvard still leading. 
More cheering, and storms of ' Rah, rah, rah.' On the third half-mile 
the bulletin announced the order : ' Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, Amherst, 
Columbia, Agricultural.' 

*' On the fourth half-mile bulletin, the positions were given the same, 
and on the fifth the positions were hardly changed, but no one looked 
at the bulletin now. The boats themselves were in sight, the one whose 
crew wearing the crimson handkerchiefs so long familiar to habitues of 
college races as to infallibly indicate Harvard being seen far in advance 
and hugging the eastern shore. And here began the most exciting and 
splendid struggle, probably, that was ever the good fortune of man to 
witness in an aquatic contest. Right in the middle of the river, and as 
the bend opened the way, steering, straight as the bee flies, toward a 
point on the western bank, some mile or so below the finish, two boats 
shot into view so close together that at first they appeared to be but 
one, and, when their individuality became apparent, even then so close 
together that their distinguishing colors ran together and confused the 
eye. At first it was a matter of doubt which they were. ' Can that 
be Dartmouth ?' was the cry. ' No !' A few strokes further bring the 
colors fairly into view, and it is seen that the blue of Yale and the un- 
distinguishable color of another crew are neck-and-neck, near enough to 
make the prediction as to which will win a rash proceeding. 

"They draw nearer. The strokes can be counted. Harvard, away 
oat under the further bank, is dashing in forty-two strokes per minute, 
while the two in mid-stream are pulling steadily, but with tremendous 
power, at the rate of forty. Another moment and the magnificent scene 
of the day culminates. ft is not a spurt, that glorious work of Yale's. 
'Tis rather a grand rally of the reserve forces in a steady, prolonged 
and irresistible advance. The splendid stroke, cutting the water as 
clearly as lightning cleaves the air, seems to fairly hurl the boat forward 
at every surge. Nothing can withstand such a sweep. The gap be- 
tween Yale and Harvard dwindles to a few lengths — a single length — 
to nothing. Yale creeps upon her ancient foe like a tiger upon its prey. 
Harvard nobly responds, but Yale's tremendous pace cannot be matched. 
She forges ahead and crosses the line, the winner, so it appears to all 
the excited thousands on the grand stand. The scene is unapproachable 
and simply indescribable ; the cries of * Yale ! Yale !' and all the unpro- 
nouncable and inarticulate shouts to which excited humanity can pos- 
sibly give voice ; the fluttering of handkerchiefs, like leaves tossed by a 
hurricane, the rush and gesticulation of hundreds of crazy Yalesmen, 
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cannot be transcribed on paper. It was a scene which a lifetime could 
not duplicate. In the excitement, Mr. Nason could only say that 
Yale appeared to have won. Then there was a rush of part of the 
throng for the stake boat, and of the rest for the carriages which were 
to convey them to town, and details were left for future collection. 

" The long-endured ill luck of Yale was broken at last. Alma 
Mater's hour of triumph had come. That was glory enough for the 
wearers of the blue. Meantime, the judges on the press boat, judging 
by the apparent lead of Harvard from their point of view, called up 
the magenta crew and formally delivered to their keeping the champion 
colors. A few congratulatory remarks were made, a chorus of * Rah ! 
rah ! rah !' responded, and Harvard pulled awaly with the coveted flags. 
Then came alongside the Yale boys. Their Captain Cook remarked : 
' Gentlemen, those colors belong to us,' and then the referee, Babcock, 
went ashore to take testimony. He found the almost universal opinion 
that Yale first crossed the line, that Wesleyan was second, and Harvard, 
instead of first, was third. In this dilemma, the matter had to be left 
for settlement in the evening." 

The official times of the crews were as follows: Yale 16.59; Wes- 
leyan, 17.9; Harvard^ 17.36J; Amherst, 17.40; Dartmouth, 18.7; 
Columbia, 18.16; Amherst Agric, 18. z6^; Cornell, 18.32; Bowdoin, 
18.49]^; Trinity, 19.33; ^iHisLms, 19.45. ^^ regard to the action of 
Harvard in taking the flags and hurrying them off to Cambridge, though 
not agreeing with the Tribune in considering it a piece of '' sharp prac- 
tice," a little less haste would have seemed much more proper. 
Mr. Babcock, certainly, was far more to blame. The time-keepers 
on the referee's boat were L. J. Powers and A. S. Swan; at the 
lower stake-boat, Thos. Fearon and James Watson. The judge 
for Yale was C. Ingersoll, '64, at the«upper stake, and F. Adee, '73, at 
the lower. Referee, J. C. Babcock ; starter, F. G. Brown. Before we 
close this paragraph, we wish to bestow all praise on Mr. Cook, to whom 
the whole victory is alone due. His discipline may have been harsh 
and severe at times, but it was none the less necessary, and it seems un- 
grateful, not to say mean-spirited, to attempt to detract anything from 
the reputation he has won by his foresight, sagacity and good judgment. 

The Rejoicing at New Haven 

Over his signal victory was almost as great as last year's at Amherst. 
The college bell rang out its merry lay, a procession marched about the 
town, Moriarty and Traeger kept open house, and it is said that even 
" Candy Sam " forgot for the moment his conjugal infelicities. At five 
o'clock, Friday, Capt. Cook, McCook, Kennedy and Meyer arrived and 
were conducted to the New Haven House, where quite an ovation was 
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tendered theni. Speeches were made by President Porter^ Prof. 
Thacher and A. W. Wright, Hon. Henry Farnam^ Hon. E. K. Foster, 
Mr. Butler and others, to which Capt. Cook responded modestly. In 
the evening a supper was given at Lockwood's, at which hilariousness 
reigned till a late hour, and at which two members of the successful 
Freshman crew were warmly received. On account of our victory, 
rather a larger number of applicants for admission than usual were ex- 
pected, and on Tuesday and Wednesday of the second week in October 
the second 

Examination 

For entrance occurred. The Faculty was unusually severe, about one- 
third being rejected, so that the whole class Academic counts up only 
160 members, with some 82 Scientifics. Though they are not equal to 
'76 in number, they showed good pluck at the 

Annual Rush^ 

Which took place at the Park Sept. 20. Though the struggle seemed 
to spectators unusually short, and not quite as determined as former 
ones, the accidents would seem to prove the contrary, — an arm being 
broken, ribs bent, and several ^nkles sprained. This gives us reason to 
hope that, after all, these latter days are not so very degenerate, though 
we are sorry to say that there seems to be a possibility of the discontinu- 
ance of that good old college custom, the 

Thanksgiving Jubilee. 

Sept. 13, a meeting was held, which decided ^that it should be cele- 
brated in Music Hall, and a committee for the purpose appointed, con- 
sisting of Evans and Waterman, '74; Day and Russ, '75 ; Dawes and 
DeForest, '76 ; Goodhue and Walker, ^'j']^ and Stillman and Upham, 
S. S. S. Permission, however, to hold it in the Hall was refused by the 
Faculty. This seems to us both unjust and absurd, and we understand 
that there is some danger of its being entirely done away with. We 
are glad to turn from this decree of the Faculty to the pleasant and in- 
teresting 

Studies of the Term. 

They offer us (Academical Dbpartment), Senior Class. — Mental 
Science, Pres. Porter ; Political Economy, Prof. Sumner ; German, Prof. 
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Carter, junior Class. — Latin, Prof. Thacher; Logic and Physicj, 
Mr. J. K. Thacher ; English Literature, Mr. Beers. Sophomore Class, 
— Analytics, Prof. Newton; Greek, Mr. Morrow; Latin, Mr. Wilson; 
Trigonometry, Mr. Phelps. Freshman Class. — Mathematics, Prof 
Richards; Latin, Prof Wright; Greek, Prof Packard. Wc can 
also look at 

Boating 

With enthusiasm and satisfaction. Sept. 1 3th, at a meeting a vote 
of thanks was tendered Capt. Cook and the University and Freshman 
crews for their noble year's work. After this, Mr. Dunning was called 
to the chair and election for the President of the Navy was begun. Mr. 
Cook nominated Mr. Munroe. The other candidates were Waterman 
and Dunning, and the final vote resulted in the election of Mr. Dun- 
ning. Capt. Cook then stated that he had the greatest esteem and 
regard for Mr. Dunning personally, but that as his candidate was not 
elected he must consider this as a vote of lack of confidence in his 
judgment, and refiised to have anything to do with boating unless he 
was supported. As there was some doubt as to the legality of the meet- 
ing, another meeting was called fqr Sept. 24, in which the action of the 
previous meeting was ratified, Mr. Kennedy elected Vice-President of 
the Navy, Landon, '75, Trcas., and Marvin, ^j6y Sec. As Capt. Cook 
still expressed the determination to have nothing to do with boating 
unless some other gentleman should be elected President, and as there 
was considerable d'lspute as to the way in which the meeting was con- 
ducted, still another meeting was held Oct. 1. Mr. Dunning handed 
in his resignation, which was accepted, and a hearty vote of thanks 
tendered him for his unselfish action. Harmony being thus restored, 
Mr. Elliot nominated for the office Mr. Ferry, a resident graduate, and 
he was elected with little or no opposition. All differences between 
boating men, which threatened to lead to the most serious consequences, 
were thus removed and complete unity in boating matters happily 
restored. But if there has been some little misunderstanding in boating 
matters. 

Base Ball 

Men are working with energy and that *' faith which passeth all under- 
standing.*' At the meeting held Oct. 13, the following officers were 
chosen : President, Bushnell, '74; Secretary, D. H. Jones, '75 ; Treas- 
urer, Tillinghast, '75. Mr. Bushnell then made an enthusiastic speech 
and urged upon the base-ball men the need of head work as well as 
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practice. There will be the usual number of conteits between the 
class and S. S. S. nines for the championship. The games opened Sept. 
20 with '74 vs. *jj, and '75 vs. '76, with the following scores. 



■75. 



Hotchkiss^ h., 
Mitchell, b., 
Avery, p., 
Reid, a., 
E. Smith, 8., 
Patton, 1. f., 
Blodgett, r., 
Garver, m., 
D. Jones, c. 



1 

3 
1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 



O. B. P. O. 



4 

3 
6 

4 

3 
1 

3 

3 
o 



1 

4 
o 

1 

2 
o 
1 
o 

3 



4 

3 
I 

13 
1 

1 

o 

1 

3 



18 27 12 27 



•76. 



Phillips, h.. 
Stabler, p., 
Allen, a., 
Kean, b.. 
Wells, c. 
Van Buren, s.. 
Porter, 
Hodgman, 



R. o. B. p. o. 
2314 



o 
1 
o 
o 
o 
o 
i 



5 

3 

S 1 

3 1 

4 
1 

3 



1 1 

o 12 

1 



o 

2 
1 



3 
I 

5 
o 



4 27 7 21 



The next match took place betwen '74 and '75, Sept. 24. The game 
was close and only decided by eleven innings. The following was the 



score : 



Ncvin, p., 
M click, r., 
Ives, L, 
Osborne, s.. 
Brown, m.. 
Steams, c, 
Foster, h., 
Bradstreet, b., 
Scudder, a.. 



'74. 



R. O. B. P. O. 

4132 

1511 

1411 

1400 

0600 

1401 

1008 

0502 

2 4 ' 2 18 



'75- 



Hotchkiss, h., 
Mitchell, b., 
Avery, p., 
Reid, a.. 
Smith, 8., 
Patton, 1., 
Beardsley, r., 
Seymour, m., 
Jones, c, 



R. 


0. 


B. 


P. 0. 


1 


4 


I 


9 


2 


3 


2 


5 


2 


3 


2 


I 


1 


4 


1 


16 


1 


4 


2 


1 


1 


4 


1 








3 











5 


1 


1 





3 





9 



»» 33 7 33 
Also between *j6 and ^jj^ with the following score : 



8 33 10 33 



^76. 



Philips, h.. 
Stabler, p., 
Linsley, s., 
Ayrcs, a.. 
Walker, c. 
Brown, b.. 
Porter, L, 
Arnold, m., 
Kean, r.. 



R. 

3 

3 

2 

o 
1 

o 
o 

2 
1 

12 



O. 

2 
1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 
3 

21 



'77. 



Andrews, h., 
Peet, c, 
Barnum, a.. 
Knight, b.. 
Sanford, p., 
Abbott, 8., 
Bigelow, 1., 
Smith, m.. 
Walker, r.. 



R. 

2 
O 
1 
2 
1 
O 
-1 
O 

o 



O. 

2 

4 

3 
1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

21 
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Sept. 17, a poor game between '75 and '76 : 

•76. 



•75- 

lU o. 

Hotchkisa^ b.^ 62 

Mitchell, h., 5 3 

Avery, c, S3 

Reid, a., 4 ^ 

Smith, 8., 24 

GrinneU, r., 3 5 

Blodgett, 1., 44 

Garvcr, m., 62 

Jones, p., 6 2 

41 27 



Butler, m., 
Rowland, b., 
Jessup, a., 
Arnold, r., 
Philip, h.. 
Stabler, p., 
Kean, c. 
Brown, s.. 
Porter, 1., 



R. 


0. 


2 


2 


1 


5 


2 


3 





6 


2 


4 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 



14 27 



It is to be hoped that *']'] will develop some good players for the Uni- 
versity, as the probable withdrawal of Mr. Nevin from College will 
sadly weaken the nine. 

Prof. Marsh's Expedition 

This year has been more than usually successful, and an account of the 
trip will soon be given. Messrs. Huntington, Oaks, Abbott, Kinney, 
Knox and Wicks of the party have been heard from in San Francisco, 
and from there will soon return to Kansas. Mr. Farnam has rejoined 
his class. The thrilling adventures by field and flood which these hardy 
explorers narrate will induce many to try to surpass them on the next 
expedition. We understand that the skin of the huge ** grizzly " they 
killed will be exposed, with the trophies won by the oar, in the Li- 
brary. The 

Amusements 

For this term have not been of a very high order. Newman Hall's 
lecture was considered rather a disappointment by most of those who 
heard it. Miss Gaylord's acting, however, was most charming, and she 
added to a very attractive face and figure a refinement and grace which 
is rarely seen on pur stage. Sept. 18, Lucille Western; Sept. 19, Maf- 
fiat ; Sept. 20 and 22, Stoddard ; Sept. 29, P. T. Barnum ; Oct. 4, 
Amy Stone, " Cigarette ;" Oct. 6 and 7, Lydia Thompson. 

Items. 

'74 has started another debating society, whose officers are — Pres., J. 
B. Whiting; Vicc-Pres., H. H. Ragan ; Treas., C. F. Joy. Meetings 
on Wednesdays. The officers of '76's navy are — Capt., H. W. De- 
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Forest i Sec. C. L. Bartlett; Trcas., W. S. Doolittlc. Of their ball 
nine — Pres., J. H. Marvin; Treas., I. W. Andrews; Capt., J. H. 

Phillip. The faculty have instituted the bad practice of swearing 

in the Freshman societies. Wilcox and Bussing, '74, and Cook, '76, 

will compete for the Southworth Cup this year. The Freshman class 

numbers about 160. About 25 former members of '73 will post- 
graduate. Prof. Marsh has purchased the Zeltner collection of 

Central American Antiquities for the Yale College Cabinet. Class 

elections to Phi Theta Psi have been given to F. Chamberlin, S. Dwight 
and W. D. Elwanger. C. H. Walker, formerly of '74, is now en- 
joying conjugal felicity. Prof. Sumner announces that he will lecture 

upon Politics in the U. S. during third term. The R. R. company 

hare g^ven notice that the boat-house must be removed. The boat- 
ing flags of '64 and '65^ have been returned to the Yale Navy by certain 
nameless parties, and will soon be placed in the Art Gallery or Library. 

Regatta flags and cups and the Southworth cup are on exhibition 

at Benjamin & Ford's. Resolutions on Prof. Hadley's death have 

been read at several scientific conventions this summer. Profs. 

Woolsey, Dwight and Day are employed on the revision of the Bible. 
^The late Mr. Foote, of this city, left $25,000 to found a new schol- 
arship at Yale. The holder is chosen annually by the Corporation. 

The Banner was issued in very good shape by Mr. Ferry, who recom- 
mends a return to newspaper form. The same gentleman is assisting 

Messrs. Jenkins and Kelley in issuing the Pot Pourri, Measures 

are contemplated to raise 1 100,000 for the purchase of a ground near 

the colleges for athletic sports. C. A. Gulliver, Jr., is doing his best to 

make Hoad's place good. Bets of dinners at the New Haven House 

are not as popular as formerly. Price raised is the reason why. In 

consequence of '75's continued "dwindling," new deacons had to be 

elected — ^an almost unprecedented thing. Freshman campaigns and 

initiations are among the things swept away by " the iconoclastic spirit 
of the present age," and the Rush and Jubilee seem likely to follow 
suit. ■ The following Freshmen have been honored by presidentships : 

J. X., Goodhue; K, 2. E., Cooke; F. JV., Abbot. The new 

Carmina Yalensia, greatly enlarged and improved, will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of 1 1.75 for plain edition, or $2.50 for the gilt. ' Ad- 
dress, J. O. Heald, 6 Library street. New Haven, Conn. '74 has 

chosen Warren of Cambridgeport as class photographer. The other 
competitors were Notman and Inglis, of Montreal. The committee is ^ 
composed of Brady, Fowler, Henderson, Joy and Ragan. 
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S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 

Vacation is looked forward to by all as a desirable occurrence, by some 
as an excellent opportunity to " make up conditions," by a ** constitu- 
tionally-tired " other some as a season of luxurious relaxation and ease, 
by ^ few as affording an uninterrupted and unrestrained season for read- 
ing and study. Again the students have returned to their work with 
renewed zeal and vigor, and the unceasing round of recitations almost 
precludes either regrets or sweet memories of the summer xampaign. 
Many have improved the opportunity afforded by vacation to make a 
more extended practical application of their knowledge than can be 
enjoyed in any institution of learning ; but the almost universal report 
is, " Haven't done a thing !" However, while the students have been 
taking their ease^ there has been considerable activity around ** Old 
SheiF," which has been undergoing considerable change. No. 8, the 
general assembly and lecture-room, has been converted into a Freshman 
Lab., the Mechanical Drawing-room has been fitted up for Blow-pipe 
Analysis, and other changes conducive to convenience have been made. 
With one refitted building, and one new building, the Scientific School 
is in far better condition than ever before to accommodate the ever in- 
creasing numbers that annually seek admittance. 

The Classes 

For the ensuing year are a most flattering testimonial to the success of 
the experiment of a Scientific Department. Long it had to strive against 
popular prejudice and the clamor of " old school ** men for " classics^" 
but it can safely claim a reputation now, won only by most persistent 
effort. The undergraduates for the year number 206— Seniors, 37 ; 
Juniors, 6j ; Freshmen, 82, and Specials^ 20, — a larger number than 
during any previous year. The post-graduate course is likewise acquir- 
ing merited popularity — there being between twenty and thirty students 
doing post-grad. Scientific work now. The class officers for the ensuing 
term are as follows : Seniors, Osborn, Pres.; Wagner, Vice-Pres.; Gale, 
Sec. and Treas. Juniors, W. E. Peirce, Pres.; Brownell, Vice-Pres.; 
Wemple, Sec; Kent, Treas. Freshmen, Ryerson, Pres.; Walker, Sec, 
and Treas. With the advent of large classes 



1 

** College Customs t 



>» 



In imitation of the time-honored Academic institutions, are creeping 
into our midst in spite of the vigilance of the Gov. Board, and it is 
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to be feared that " hazing " and " rushing " will soon become an ex- 
pected part of " matriculation " in the Scientific, as it already is in the 
Academic Department. The first annual S. S. S. " rush " occurred at 
the Orange street ball-ground on the 17th ult., and the zeal with which 
portions of all the classes, post-grads, too, entered the fray would have 
graced a better cause. 

The Courses of Study 

For the time are quite in accordance with the prescribed curriculum. 
The Freshmen have Trigonometry and Algebra (in the place of Anal- 
ysis) under Tutor Wells, Chemistry with Tutor Prudden, Physics with 
Prof. Lyman, German with Tutor Wheeler, and English with Prof. 
Lounsbury. The Juniors have chosen their special courses as follows : 
Civil Engineers, 37; Mechanical Engineers, 11 ; Selects, 12; Medical^ 
3; Chemistry, 4; Natural History, 1. The Civils and Mechanicals 
have in common Analytics of three dimensions with Prof. Clark ; but 
the Civils have practical Surveying, while the Mechanicals continue 
Drawing. The Chemicals and Medicals have daily laboratory practice 
with Prof. Allen, lectures on Organic Chemistry by Prof. Johnson, and 
Blow-pipe Analysis with Prof. Brush. The Selects have lectures on 
Political Economy by Prof. Walker; on Mineralogy by Prof Brush, on 
Physical Geography by Prof Brewer, on Organic Chemistry by Prof 
Johnson, practice in the Chemical Lab., and Chaucer, with Prof Louns- 
bury. All the sections have French with Prof Whitney, and German 
with Tutor Wheeler. The Senior Civils have Railroad Surveying with 
Prof. Trowbridge, and Drawing ; the Mechanicals have Valve Gearing 
with Prof. Trowbridge, and Drawing. The Selects have Botany with 
Prof Eaton, Political Economy with Prof. Walker, and Language and 
the Study of Language with Prof Whitney. All the sections have 
French with Prof Whitney. 

Boating 

Will probably receive its due proportion of attention hereafter in the 
Scientific School, as the classes are becoming large enough to support 
class crews. At a meeting of the Undine on Sept. 27, it was decided 
that, as '75 already had a shell, and had determined upon sending a 
crew to Saltonstall, the Undine would give the use of their barge to 
'76 ; and that only class crews should be entered from the Scientific 
Department in the Fall Regatta. This will serve to develop more boat- 
ing material in the School, and, though it virtually does away with the 
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Undine organization, there \t no doubt but the present plan will prove 
more satisfactory to all concerned. The probable crews to be entered 
at Saltonstall are as follows : Kennedy, Brownell, Wood, Hall, Bradford 
and Sawyer, '75 ; Nichols, Nixon, Brace, Rockwood, Newhall and 
Claflin, ^^(y. Base ball languishes ; a few " scrub " games have been 
played, but no organized nine has yet been " put into the field." 

5. 5. 5. Items, 

Tutor Prudden returned from the Vale Expedition under Prof. 
Marsh in time to initiate the Freshmen into the mysteries of Chemistry. 

Hastings, '71, has gone to Europe to continue his studies. 

Hunn, '74, is assistant in the Physical Laboratory. The officers of 

S. S. S. Christian Union are : G. R. Kleebergcr, '75, Pres.; W. C, 

Roberts, '75, Vice-Pres.; E. E. Osbom, '74, Sec. and Treas. All 

assemblies of the students hereafter will be in room No. 26, N. S. H. 

Cogswell, Craig, Savage and Scaife, '73, have been engaged in 

making a plane table survey of a portion of the Harbor during the past 

summer. Von Steinwehr and Peters, formerly in '74, are studying 

under Fresenius in Wiesbaden. The Senior Medicals are dissecting 

frogs. The Junior Civils and Mechanicals universally pronounce 

Analytics *• terrible." Tsudah, special, has been obliged to return to 

Japan on account of poor health. Some Sophs who attempted to 

** haze " Scientific Seniors, under the impression that they were Fresh- 
men, discovered, much to their discomfiture, that they had '' got into 

the wrong pew." The Sheffield Debating Club will meet, as usual, 

every alternate Wednesday evening. The officers for the ensuing term 
arc: G. R. Klceberger, '75, Pres.; A. A. Browning, '75, Vicc-Prcs.; 
C. W, Fenn, '75, Sec. and Treas.; L. M. Johnson and C. H. Fitch, 

'74, and W. E. Pierce, '75, Executive Committee. Prof. Verrill is 

engaged in making the Gov. Report of the Marine Fauna of the New 

England coast. Kennedy, '75, was elected Vice-President of the 

Yale Navy at the annual election of officers. S, S. S. has a new 

secret society, styled Sans Souci. Livingstone, 74, spent the summer 

in Europe. Merriman, ^71, has accepted a position in the Palestine 

Exploration Society. Gause, '73, is in business at Wilmington, Del. 

Bailey, Brown, Cogswell, Scaife, Jenks, Savage, Hoyt and Wool- 

cottj '73» si'C taking post-graduate work. Prof. Brewer has received 

word that another "highest peak in the U. S." has been ascended and 
measured. It is a peak of Mt. Whitney, and measures 14,898 feet. 
■The Junior Civils spend their afternoons " playing duck " and 
taking observations. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

yohn Stuart Mill. His Life and Works. By Herbert Spencer, Henry 
Fawcett, Frederic Harrison, and other distinguished authors. 

This small memorial volume of 96 pages has a value which a large and 
more pretentious biography could not have. A man is many-sided, and no one 
person, however intimate with such a man as Mr. Mill, could appreciate all 
the phases of his character. The work of a thinker, too, one person is apt 
to estimate by its influence on the development of his individual thought. 
But in these twelve short sketches, eleven writers, nearly all of them promi- 
nent among the thinking men of England, tell each the thought and the 
memories that are uppermost in his heart. Mr. Mill was probably the great- 
est and most influential man of his generation, and any one who is at all 
familiar with the work he has accomplished, will be glad to get a completer 
and truer gflimpse of his life and noble personal character. 

Essays Philological and Critical, Selected from the papers of James Hadley, 
Professor of Greek in Yale College. 

This volume of essays, of course, can only be intelligently criticised by 

the most learned scholars, and very few even of them, we venture to say, 

would feel qualified for the task, so versatile as well as profound was the 

mind of the author. Some of the essays, however, like "Tennyson*s 

Princess,'* "Lord Byron's Writings," and the short political sketches, can be 

read with profit and pleasure by undergraduates, and the volume will have 

an especial value to all of us who were fortunate enough to be instructed by 

the lamented author. The binding, paper and type are excellent, and the 

whole appearance of the volume very creditable to the publishers. 

Literature and Dogma, By Matthew Arnold. 

We recommend Mr. Arnold's book to all, but more especially to those who 
have been serious, thoughtful students of the Bible and its religion ; emi- 
nently to those who, by their repugnance to the dogmas of church doctrines 
and refusal to accept many of the popular beliefs concerning the Bible, have 
been led to throw it, with its religion, entirely aside. He calls it gracefully, 
" An Essay toward a better apprehension of the Bible." 

Mr. Arnold, in this book, has even added to his reputation for artistic 
finish. Its sarcasm we have hardly seen equalled. His calm reverence 
recalls to our minds his father's definition of " moral thoughtfulness ;" while 
throughout appears the simple, unaffected confidence of a broad, clear, and 
cultured mind. 

Three books, each composed wholly or in' part of articles which have 
already appeared in magazines or newspapers, are before us. They are 
Palmetto Leaves ^ by Mrs. Stowe, Among the Isles of Shoals ^ by Mrs. Thaxter, 
and Life in Danbury, by the world renowned Danbury News man. The first 
of these books is as pleasant and chatty a description of scenery, life and 
people as we have ever seen ; and were it not for the Lit. and its duties, we 
should be strongly tempted to take out a leave of absence and spend the 
winter in Florida. Mrs. Thaxter, well known to all readers of the Atlantic, 
takes as her theme as different a region from Florida as can well be imagined ; 
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but her pen beautifies all it writes of, and she has explained, better than any 
other, the mysterious charm which those few barren rocks, ten miles out from 
shore and civilization, have for those who have ever visited them. It has 
been well said that'Mrs. Thaxter is one of the very few who write poetry and 
call it prose. Of Life in Danbury we can only say that it is very laug^hable, 
taken in small doses. It was written and compiled to make folks laugh and 
put money in Bailey*s pocket. It has done both to a large extent, and so is 
beyond criticism. But we really wish we had a Bailey among us. He would 
find abundant field for his extravagant humpr and queer conceits in student 
life and manners. Couldn't the Courant or Record o?l^x him sufficient attrac- 
tions to induce him to immigrate and become assistant editor? It would be 
a great relief to their present funny editors — and their readers. 

The Other Girls, by Mrs. Whitney, is the best book for girls we ever read, 
unless we except some of Mrs. Whitney's other stories. And it is almost as 
interesting for boys — beg pardon — young gentlemen, as for those for whom 
it was especially written. And why should it not be so? We all like the 
fair sex in real life, why not the story of their doings? There is not a writer 
for boys who can, or at teast does, produce stories half so well worth readying 
as are Mrs. Whitney's. 

In Lord Houghton's Monographs , Personal and Social, we have a series of 
pleasant reminiscences of various distinguished personages whom the author 
knew and esteemed. It is interspersed with many new anecdotes and some 
judicious bits of criticism. The book is remarkable for its uniform kindli- 
ness of tone and constant disposition to explain or excuse the mistakes and 
faults of those who figure in its pages. The most interesting sketches are 
those of Count Selves, afterward Suleiman Pasha, Walter Savage Landor, 
Sydney Smith, and Last Days of Heinrich Heine. We shall look with 
interest for Monographs Political and Literary, by the same author. 

A Day* with Charles Dickens and i4 Day with Sir Walter Scott are the first 
two of a series of Days with the Great Authors, by Blanchard Jerrold. Each 
pamphlet contains a portrait of the author treated of, his condensed biogra- 
phy, various reminiscences of him, a sketch of his works, and choice extracts 
from the most celebrated of them. Days with Thackeray and Douglass 
Jerrold are promised soon. To all acquainted with and admiring these 
authors, this series will be most pleasant reading. To all wishing to make 
their acquaintance, it will be most useful reading. 

On Yeast, Protoplasm and the Germ Theory. By Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S. 
The Relations between Matter and Force, By Prof. John H. Tice. 

These two lectures form the eighth number of " Half Hour Recreations 
in Popular Science." The process of fermentation and the nature of the 
Torula, a yeast plant, afford a fertile and interesting subject for the first lec- 
ture, and Prof. Huxley's name answers for the treatment of his subject. 

The second lecture introduces to the public a new force which fills infinite 
space, making it a plenum and not a vacuum, which does away with latent 
heat and the luminiferous ether, and which is baptized the Constitutive Force. 
Science is not very clear in its explanations on these points, and whether Mr. 
Tice's discovery of the *' Constitutive Force " elucidates the subject much, 
is somewhat doubtful. 
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We are glad to see a story so powerfully told and so untrashy in the cheap 
form of the " Leisure Hour Series" as Babolain^ by G. Droz. Ordinary French 
novels may be usually divided into two classes ; those which depend for 
their interest on adultery, misery and crime, and those which resemble our 
own Sabbath School books for the young. Babolain belongs to neither. It is 
a simple story of the life of a mathematical professor, who becomes sud- 
denly rich and is, unfortunately for his happiness, gifted with a warm and 
generous heart in a dried up and feeble body. The interest of the reader, 
though often painful, is unflagging to the very end, and the deep gloom 
and pathos which gathers over the story is relieved by flashes of grim humor 
and bitter satire. The main objection to the story is the inhumanity which 
characterizes all but the principal actor, and which is carried to an unnatural 
degree. 

Scintillaiums ; from the prose works of Heinrich Heine. 

These collections, which are becoming so fashionable now-a-days, of ex- 
tracts from the works of great authors, are not always commendable. But 
in the case of Heine, whose writings would otherwise be almost wholly a 
Ufra incogmia to the American public, and whose reputation would have 
to come to us second hand, such a collection, enabling us, as it does, to 
catch vivid though but brief glimpses of his strange genius, is a most wel- 
come gift. Heine suffers less than most authors by being cut up in this way. 
His detached sentences literally shine with individual light ; and so fre- 
quently does he leap from one subject to another, and from one mood to 
another, that those excerpts would gain but little by being surrounded by 
their context. Vividly translated, and in the neat binding and type of the 
" Leisure Hour Series," it is a most attractive book. 

First Four Books of Xenophtnis Anabasis. By Asahel C. Kendrick, Prof, of 
Greek in the University of Rochester. 

To beginners in Greek this is a fair text-book, and we understand that it 

has been highly praised by professors of Greek in our various colleges. 

The type is good and clear, and the map superior to any we have yet seen. 

The notes, however, are almost too copious, and prevent the student from 

obtaining much discipline from original research. 

Tht Wooing at, Ingo, by G. Freytag. A Slip in the Fens, Under the Green- 
wood Tree^ by T. Hardy. 

These works constitute recent additions to the " Leisure Hour Series," 
issued by Holt & Williams, and their neat muslin covers are becoming wel- 
come to our book table, for we are generally sure of finding something 
entertaining within, in which we may seek relaxation from our stern struggle 
with psychology. The Wooing Ctt is the rather strange title of one of the 
best of the books. It is a pleasant story of the wooing of the gentle and 
attractive Maggie Grey, who fills the position of governess and lady's com- 
panion, by a young nobleman and his older and more experienced cousin, 
who, in order to save the young earl from a match beneath him, devotes him- 
self to supplanting him, and in so doing, becomes himself a victim of love's 
darts, and in the end wins the prize. The style is lively and agreeable and 
the interest well sustained. 

Ingo purports to be the first of a series of tales, which, commencing with 
the birth of a race, aim to trace out its progress down to the present day. 
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The scene is laid in the forest of ancient Thuringia, and the time is the 4th 
century. Ingo is a wandering hero of the Vandals, who as a foe to Rome 
seeks refuge among the Thuringians, and wins the love of the daughter of 
one of their princes, against her parents' wishes. He carries her off and 
establishes himself in a stronghold with a few faithful followers. Mean- 
while, another Thuringian princess, who. loves Ingo, commits the trifling 
indiscretion of killing and burning her husband, and then, because Ingo 
refuses to abandon his chosen wife, besieges him in his castle with her army, 
and the book ends in a grand scene in which hero's blood flows like water, 
and Ingo and his noble bride die in one another's arms. There are a good 
many long speeches after the style of Homer, which are hardly in place, but 
the story is well written and makes quite a strong impression upon the imag- 
ination. 

A Slip in the Fens is hardly up to its companion in interest or power. 
Considerable space is taken in which to say very little, the story being that 
a Cambridge student in one of his walks meets a pretty girl among the Lin- 
colnshire fens, and is rather taken by her appearance ; but after meeting her 
twice thinks better of it, goes off and marries somebody else, much to the 
rustic beauty's disappointment. 

Under the Greenwood Tree is a tale of English rural life, and out of the simple 
incidents of such life the author has constructed a very charming story 
which will repay a leisure hour. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

PROM J. R. OSGOOD ft CO. 

Memoir of John Stuart Mill. H. H. Peck, New Haven, ... $1.00 

Greg's Enigmas of Life. " " ... a.oo 

Arnold's Literature and Dogma. " ** ... 1.50 

PalmettQ Leaves. •* " ... 2.00 

Among the Isles of Shoals. " *' ... 1.50 

Other Giris. " " ... a.oo 

FROM HOLT ft WILLIAMS, NOW HENRY HOLT ft CO. 

Under the Greenweod Tree. H. H. Peck, New Haven. ... 1.25 

ScintillationsofHeinrich Heine. " " - - 1.25 

Slip in the Fens, Wilson & Co., " ... 1.25 

Dimitri Rondine. " .... . . 1,25 

Babolain. " .... ... 1.25 

The Wooing O't. - - 1.25 

Ingo. ... 1.25 

Hadley's Essays, H. H. Peck, " - - 4.00 

Houghton's Monographs, " " ... 2.00 

ALSO, 

Life in Danbury. Shepard & Gill. H. H. Peck, New Haven, 1.50 

Days with Scott and Dickens. " " " " ea. .35 

Yeast, &c. Estes & Lauriat. " '* .2$ 

Kendrick's Anabasis. Sheldon & Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 

Many hours of pleasant labor have enabled us to classify, arrange and 
examine, more or less carefully, the constituent parts of the immense pile of 
exchanges which threatened the safety of the above mentioned table the first 
few days of the term, and to extract from them things " witty and wise," for 
the entertainment of our readers. 

It is, of course, wholly unnecessary for us to commend the Atlantic^ Every 
Saturday^ AppUian*s yournal ox the Nnv Englander — the most valuable of our 
outside exchanges— to the readers of the Lit. 

We learn from the Home Journal that a great amateur gymnastic exhibi- 
tion will be given in the Academy of Music, New York, on the evening of 
Nov. 8. Prizes will be awarded. Open to all amateurs. We presume 
Princeton, with Goldie for their instructor, will be represented. Time was 
when Yale could send worthy representatives to such an exhibition ; but 

now . However, it is some consolation to think that several Yale men 

have attained thj? proud distinction of having their names mentioned in the 
Home yournal. 

We have received a copy of Dexter SmitKs Paper^ a musical journal pub- 
lished in Boston, and with it an exquisitely beautiful engraving of Pauline 
Lucca. An engraving in the same style accompanies each issue of the paper. 
Other outside publications received are Tht Sanitarian^ Vox Humana^ 
Catholic World, Wood's Household Magazine, Herald of Health, Our Church 
Work, American Educational Monthly, a Tennessee Farmet^s Paper, the Phila^ 
delphia Centennial, and the Journal of the American Bureau of Mines, 

Turning now to our college exchanges, we find column after column of 
thrilling reports of Commencement, with its attendant exercises, meetings, 
speeches, &c. The only one of these accounts at all interesting to us was 
that given by the Trinity Tablet, and that was chiefly sarcastic. . 

A much more interesting topic is boating and the last regatta. So far as heard 
from, all the colleges who were not first at the finish accept the result very good- 
naturedly and hope for better things next year. None seem to be at all dis- 
couraged. To be sure, the Williams Vidette rather advised the Williamien- 
sians to give up boating and attend to ball in the future ; but the same issue 
told of a large and very enthusiastic meeting at which it was unanimously 
voted to send a crew to the regatta next summer. Williams is plucky, and 
her turn will come yet. The Williams Review urges the advisability of an- 
other international collegiate race ; the American crew to be picked from all 
the colleges taking part in our annual regattas. The Amherst Student 
confidently claims the second place at the finish ; and that with a new 
untried boat, whose liability to roll prevented the crew from doing 
nearly all they could. We shall expect to see Amherst's time close 
down to 12m. next year, if they can only secure a boat that won't roll 
when they spurt. Judging from the Student and the Trinity Tablet, 
the last regatta committee are in no danger of being *' damned by 
faint praise.*' In their comments on the aforesaid committee, such gentle 
phrases as "worse than useless," "utterly incompetent," and "disgrace to 
American colleges." are thicker than second-hand clothes dealers in front of 

7 
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the Lyceum. The Tablet says that Morrissey is going to offer, as induce- 
ments to transfer the race to Saratoga next year, to pay all expenses of the 
crews, to furnish handsome prizes for all the races, and to give $1,000 to 
each of the members of the winning crew. 

Cornell feels well satisfied with the result of the race — consider- 
ing, and promises better things next year on a fair course. Harvard, 
Columbia, Middletown, and the others have not been heard from since the 
race, but we may be sure they are not quarreling about who shall be presi- 
dent of their navies. Unless we have really had all the victory that we feel 
able to bear at present, it behooves us to follow their example. ^Ye have 
no doubt but that we might win the next race, even with a Lit. editor as 
president of the navy ; but all must work together, be the president who he 
may ; so ** let us put aside childish things." 

Of all our exchanges, the palm for typographical excellence must be 
awarded to the Williams Vidette and the Trinity Tablet, They are perfect, 
and readable too. Not quite so spicy and slangy as our own papers, nor so 
high-toned as Harvard's, nor so sweet as Vassar's, nor so romantic as the 
mixed college journals ; but they'll do. 

The new buildings of Trinity are to be built in quadrangles, following the 
best styles of Oxford and Cambridge architecture. The Tablet contains an 
earnest plea for some means of escape from the upper stories of the dormi- 
tories in case of fire. Are we entirely safe here at Yale? 

The Harvard Advocate for Class Day is the only one received. Would that 
Yale made more of Class Day. The Magenta closed the first year of its 
existence in a most lovely spirit of good will toward everybody (save our 
** consolidated crew "), and abundant satisfaction with itself and its treasury. 
The following is the best specimen of Harvard wit we have seen in a long 
while: "What is the difference between the Massachusetts Legislature and 
Harvard ? One is opposed to X ale and the other to Y ale." 

'V^t Hamilton Literary Monthly comes to us much improved, typograph- 
ically and otherwise : (it needed improvement.) It has a fine prize oration on 
**The Indebtedness of English Literature to the Bible." 

The Bates College Monthly^ one of the best organs of the smaller colleges, 
has hit on ingenious ways out of two difficulties — want of copy and an 
empty treasury. It publishes monthly a condensed biography of some 
recent graduate, bringing the account down to the present time, (what an 
inexhaustible field is opened up to item-hungry editors !), and it is arranging 
a course of lectures to make up a deficit in the accounts of the magazine. 
We would recommend Hannibal to them. Their success would be sure if 
they could get him. 

With joy we singled out the Vassar Miscellany^ and settled ourselves com- 
fortably in our easy chair to read it. Nor were we disappointed. We have 
no hesitation in pronouncing " A Leap Year Rom.ince " the prettiest, clev- 
erest, most neatly told little story that we ever saw in any college publica- 
tion. It would grace the pages of our best magazines. We know not who 
Miss A. A. G., the author, is ; but we predict a brilliant future for her if she 
should turn her attention to literature. " In Memoriam " is an excellent 
tribute to a beautiful character. 
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The Nassati Lit. is doing wonderfully well, especially as it has only two 
editors. In the words of another, " If the '73 board is a success, the '74 
board is a successer." Princeton, it seems, is in the same pastorless condi- 
tion that Yale is, and in the last Lit, a Princetonian thus expresses his feel- 
ings on the subject : 

" Why have we not a pastor for this college? • • What do we want? 
A man to preach from the heart and not from the head. We need, above all, 
a man to have the special care of our religious wants. We have doubts and 
difficulties, but no shoulder to help us bear them. * * We want a pastor 
to live where we can go to his study and talk with him in private. The 
Faculty are our intellectual guardians ; we want a man to be our spiritual 
guardian. Give us a pastor. It is due the students. It is due the Fac- 
ulty. It is due the cause of religion. Let us have the man who will give 
his time to our religious needs. If four hundred young men in a college do 
not demand a pastor, then what congregation deserves one ?*' 

To all of which we respond " Amen." 

The JVassau Lit*s correspondent, after describing the game played here 

between Yale and Princeton, last summer, says : 

" We cannot speak too highly of the manner in which the club was treated 
during their visit, by all whom they met. Considering all things, the boys 
think Yale the best college in the country, — next to Princeton." 

To which the Lit. adds : 

" Nothing gives us more pleasure than to see this growing feeling of good- 
will among our different colleges. We thank the YaU Record^ on behalf of 
the college, for their complimentary testimony to our gentlemanly conduct 
on the ball field. And in the name of our college and her nine, we thank 
Yale for the courteous and gentlemanly reception extended toward our rep- 
resentatives, and we hope soon to be able to extend our greeting, and show 
our appreciation, in a more acceptable manner, at the Nassau." 

But though the Princetonians are gentlemen and can play ball, they are 

not sailors — ^at least not all. Witness the following extract from ** A Trip 

up Long Island Sound," — from New York to New Haven, we judge: 

'* But hark ! the alarm bell is sounded. There is danger ahead, perhaps 
death. Immediately, a rush is made for the prow of the steamer. We are in 
thick fog now. Deep anxiety is written upon the faces of all. What if we 
should strike some steamer ! The " Commonwealth " cuts her way through 
darkness and fog, while the glaring red light sends its alarms over the 
waters ! How many a silent prayer went up from earnest hearts, " Great 
God, direct our course !" Our brave steamer, freighted with human souls 
and mindful of the danger, plunges into the thickening fog. Oh, for one 
gleam from some friendly lighthouse to guide us in the murky darkness ! 
Oh, for one answering peal to the alarm bell sounding so dismally upon the 
midnight air. After sailing a few moments, which seemed hours, a cry of 
joy was heard from the prow of the steamer ; a star-shaped light glimmered 
faintly in the darkness, and " Safe, thank God " trembled on the lips of all. 
In a short time we reach the shore of Connecticut, where friend meets friend 
and hearty welcomes are given and received." 

There's richness for you ! We shall never come up from New York by 

boat again ! Never ! But is it possible that Princeton is becoming ** mixed ?" 

For why else does it advertise : 

"Suspend your clothing and suspend your doctor, by wearing the Stiger 
Patent Skirt, Drawers and Stocking Supporter and Skeleton Waist com- 
bined." 

And the ad. is accompanied by a cut of the patent supporter, which cut our 
artist was too modest to reproduce. O, Princeton ! Princeton ! how are the 
mighty fallen \ 
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Speaking of mixed colleges reminds us of the way College Days says they 

talk out there. Hear it : 

" Scene — College Boarding Hall ; Table No. . Two ladies seated side 

by side ; a lady and a gentleman at the farther end of the table, engaged in 
conversation, the subject being the ladies mentioned. Tone of voices mod- 
erately low, yet allowing all at the table to obtain a knowledge of the 
' drift ' of the talk. * She is the prettier of the two.' ' Oh ! I don't think 
so.' Her cheeks are rather too full. Now look. Don't you agree with me?* 
* Yes, perhaps so. I think their voices are very much alike.' * One thing 
you will certainly acknowledge — her teeth are too large for beauty.' *' 

Who would not board at such commons? 

While we are on the subject, we may as well notice that College Days re- 
ports a debate, in a ladies' debating society, on the question, ** Is love fate?" 
To our inexpressible relief it was decided in the negative. We have not 
got to marry any of them unless we want to. 

Just one more, and we will let up on ** mixed " colleges : 

" Scene — Parlor in a family mansion. Two students calling on two young 
ladies. Subject of conversation, the tender passion and marriage. Young 
lady : ' Its moonshine, then the honeymoon, and after that its all dark.' 
Student (with visions of the class-cup) : * I'll have a little sun-(son) shine in 
there.' No. 2 collapses, young ladies are speechless. A brilliant flash of 
silence ensues." — Era, 

Columbia's Cap and Gown has a vivid account of the " Burial of the 
Ancient." We wish the Sophs or some other class here would bury some- 
thing or other. Life is getting too tame " 'neath the elms of dear old Yale.** 
We expect the rush next year will be a swallow-tail, kid-glove affair. 

The Union College Magazine laments the present as " The Age of Stealing." 
" Steel Age," we presume it meant. It also tells of a Freshman who was 
inquiring about " those new rowing pantaloons with sliding seats, you 
know." 

Now that Freshmen are in order, we must let the Era have its little say : 

** A certain Freshman was undecided about going to hear the Mendelssohn 
quintette club. He had either heard Miss Mendelssohn or Clara Louisa 
Kellogg — he did not know which — he didn't want to go to the same show 
twice." 

The Freshman class at Amherst — '77 — numbers about 100— the largest 
ever entered. Two of them are colored students — the first in college — who 
have already commenced to read out lessons to their less talented or indus- 
trious classmates. 

In the line of poetry we have found remarkably little worth reading. But 
the following is so etherial we must give our readers a taste. It is a portion 
of a Hamilton poet's evolution from his own self-consciousness : 

THAT HASH WE HAVE FOR DINNER. 

" I don't know what it's made of, 

And I seriously doubt 
Whether any human being 

Is able to find out. 
It's a thing alike of mystery 

To the veteran and beginner. 
And it's anything but toothsome, — 

That hash we have for dinner. 
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*' I look with vague misgivings 

On every dog I meet, 
And vex myself with wondering 

What part of him 1*11 eat. 
Will it be his shank or shoulder? ' 

His outer side or inner? 
Or yet his tail that seasons 

That hash we have for dinner T* 

Probably the Senior here at Yale, who asserted in a Political Economy reci- 
tation that meat was so much changed by culinary labor that when it 
appeared on the table no one could tell it was meat, had in his mind the 
subject of the above extract. 

Tiie following from the Advocate shows how they pass examinations at 
" Fair Harvard :" 

"Not passed, but turned and leaned his back. 

Against my room-mate's desk ; 
While I revealed a look of black 

Despair, and then addressed 
Myself to let chum know I wanted 

A copy of his prose. 
And he, good fellow, quite undaunted, 

Before the other knows 
What he's about, writes on a scrap 

Of paper, which he pins 
With studious care to the proctor's flap. 

And then my part begins. 
Myfingers loudly snapped, to call 

The Argus to my side. 
He slowly walks the ancient hall 

With all a proctor's pride, — 
His form erect : nor does he fail 

To show a visage bold. 
Nor thinks — the dupe — of what a tale 

His tail might then unfold. 
I ask, what time there yet remains. 

He turns to view the clock, 
My itching fingers take with pains 

The paper from his frock." 

But talking of skinning, here's an idea advanced by some one urging the 
universal learning of stenography : 

" A general knowledge of it will doubtless lead to the printing of books 
in shorthand. Fancy the pleasure to the tourist of a complete edition of 
Shakespeare's works in his waistcoat pocket !" 

Yes ! And fancy the pleasure to the low-stand man of a complete edition 
of a term's work on his cuffs ! 

Cornell professors are high toned ! 

"The only official information that a certain professor vouchsafed to some 
students who were seeking information in regard to a muchly-to-be-dreaded 
department was that he * proposed to give the boys ' " — Eta. 

The fellows at Michigan University, says the Chronicle, presented this 
petition to the Professor of German when the circus went through town at 
recitation time : 

" Woolen Sie so gut sein zu lassen uns gehen an Uhr ins Campus zu sehen 
den Circus gehe durch die Stadt?" 

The Tyro, a new visitor hailing from Canadian Literary Institute, Wood- 
stock, Ont., perpetrates the following : 

*^ Latin Grammar Class — Tutor: 'Miss B , will you give us an example 

of a trapsitive verb governing an object?' Miss B : * Amo puerum,* 

Small boy (in an audible whisper) : * Quis puer est?* " 

We did not find the following very bad to take : 
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" We could no more omit a mention of the Yale Lit. than the Quarterly 
Review could ignore the Atlantic, And this time it is the purely classic ele- 
ment as exhibited in a short and simple annal of a poor college student of 
two thousand years ago, that claims our praise. A judicious use of critical 
and imaginative powers has discovered a gem of purest ray serene in the 
unfathomable depths of Arnold's Prose Composition ; and Balbus and Calus 
will go down the ages with Tom Brown at Oxford." — Vassar Miscellany, 

" Seldom have we read a college paper with such genuine pleasure and 
real profit as that with which we perused the pages of the Yale Lit. If the 
hard work put upon the Lit. were duplicated on each other paper, much of 
the "poor quality of reading in college papers of late " would be wanting.** 
—Ex. 

" The Yale Lit. has a fine essay on William Wordsworth. *The College 
Fence,' a good parody on * Hiawatha,' teaches Yale Freshmen from ancient 
legend, 

* Why by Senior, Jun. and Soph'more, 

This old fence is shrined forever 

In his heart and recollection.'" — Hamilton Monthly, 

" The Yale Literary Magazine displays such an unevenness in its con- 
tents that we hardly dare venture an opinion. Sometimes it is exceedingly 
brilliant, and again it is exceedingly dull. Its covers have an air of an- 
tiquity about them, when laid by the side of other magazines. The Lit. is a 
little skeptical now and then, but we find it usually frightened at its own 
deductions. We must expect such freaks from boys. On the whole, how- 
ever, we think it stands at the head of college magazines." — Volante, 

In the immortal words of a loved instructor now gone from us, " Is this 
last praise or blame?" The Fi^/an^ seems more than half afraid. It needn't 
be scared. We don't bite. 

Besides the college publications already noticed, we have received the 
Tripod^ Dickinsonian, Dartmouth, Beloit^ Acom^ McKendree Repository^ College 
Argus ^ Iruing Union and Iowa Classic. 

Just as we go to press the first number of the Magenta and College Argus 
for this year come to hand. Both start off bright, fresh and readable : the 
Magenta with some poetry decidedly above the average. Both have interest- 
ing accounts of the regatta, and both courteously allow to Yale the glory of 
a fairly won race. But one of the Wesleyan crew charges Harvard with 
intentionally and repeatedly steering across their bow, and compelling them 
to change their course or take the wash of Harvard's boat. 

At last our table is clear : most of its load has been transferred to that in 
the reading room ; and with a few Yale notes, which have escaped — mirabile 
dictu — both Record zxid Courant, we will gracefully subside. 

A neat repartee — none the worse for being kept over from last year — was 
a New Haven young lady's reply to a Junior's ('74) excuse for not calling 
for a long time, to wit : that he had been very busy studying law. '* Ah !" 
said she, "The Senior study — Law of Love, I presume." 

On the fence after supper: "There's the New Haven star of the evening." 
Confusedly— "Who? What? Where?" "Listen." ^evrshoy—'' Evening 
Reg-i-star I only three cents." Exeunt omnes to study Psychology. 

" Speaking of bunions," the favorite conundrum among Psychological 
Seniors is, " How'Il you swap identical egosf 

But the perpetrator of the "star" outrage above mentioned, excelled him- 
self at whist the other evening. The fourth hand was compelled to put an 
ace on his partner's king, but consoled himself by quoting, "'Tis doubly 
won:* " The deuce !" softly ejaculated " star." 

Looking back over three happy years and forward to one short one more 
before proving our training bv plunging into life's strong current, we feel 
impelled to give one bit of advice to all — ^from hoary Theologue down to 
downy Freshman — who have the least desire to make the coming year a 
pleasant and instructive one to themselves and to their friends. 'Tis thi 
Subscribe for the Yale Lit. a. d. w. 
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OUR NEED. 

LAST summer, from the open doors of colleges and 
universities all over our land, there stepped forth 
hundreds of young men, who, having completed their 
prescribed courses of study, received the stamp of a de- 
gree, and stood ready to make their entry into active life. 
Happening to be present as an observer upon one of 
these occasions, we could not but ask ourself the question. 
How well has their four years* training prepared these 
youths for the struggle which awaits them ? And, in the 
endeavor to answer it, the conviction has forced itself 
upon our undergraduate mind that the majority of those 
becoming alumni within the last year have not received 
that benefit from their college course which the impor- 
tance attached to it would warrant us in expecting. To 
this extent our convictions agree with those of many who 
have previously written on this subject in the college 
press. But, on seeking for the causes of this state of 
things, we come, perhaps, to a different conclusion from 
our contemporaries, when we say that, in our opinion, the 
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responsibility of this defect should be laid, not entirely 
upon the Faculty or the Corporation who regulate our 
affairs, but chiefly upon ourselves, the undergraduates. 
And, until we take a new view of our college life and the 
motives which control it, our clamorous appeals for 
change and improvement to those in power will neces- 
sarily avail but little. The evils which have arisen of late 
years, as regards the relation of college men to the world, 
are hot, indeed, due to undergraduates, but have come 
into being by the natural progress of events. To remedy 
these evils, however, it is requisite that the tone and status 
of American students, regarded as a class, should be 
changed. Before enquiring how this change may best be 
effected, it is necessary to specify these evils and their 
causes. 

Fifty years ago, the professional man, who was almost 
always a graduate of college, stood at the head of our 
social system. There was none higher. The lawyers 
and clergymen, the professors and physicians, formed an 
important part of every aristocratic circle in every town 
and village of the land. To belong to one of the learned 
professions was of itself sufficient to distinguish one from 
the multitude. For every man of family a collegiate 
education was deemed indispensable, and for the man of 
no family in particular, such an education was the lever 
which raised him into notice and position. 

At the present day, while the few may estimate rightly 
the comparative merits of wealth and culture, yet with 
the many opinions far different from those of former 
years prevail. With these mammon reigns supreme and 
a man's position is regulated by his bank account. The 
wonderful advance of our country in material develop- 
ment has not been matched by a corresponding increase 
of intellectual culture, and, in consequence, the merchant 
prince stands to-day upon the top round of the social 
ladder. The vast fortunes acquired on all sides, the osten- 
tatious displays of luxury made by their possessors, and 
the power and influence which wealth seemingly confers, 
are constantly and prominently impressed upon the minds 
of our youth with the natural results. 
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Take the average boy of the period upon his entrance 
to college. This is generally at an age too early for him 
to really appreciate the possible advantages and benefits 
of the ensuing four years. And even if he has at first a 
proper sense of their importance, he finds, after a brief 
sojourn under the scholastic shades, that study and men- 
tal improvement seem to be the farthest removed from 
the thoughts of the great body of his associates, and he 
learns that they rather regard the time spent at college 
as a period reserved to them in which to enjoy them- 
selves and throw care to the winds, before entering upon 
the active duties of life. Those exceptional cases who 
appear to hold different ideas upon the subject and devote 
themselves somewhat to study, are looked upon with 
good-natured wonder. If one can obtain a high stand 
with but little application, it is a good thing ; but to 
make study and literary improvement the chief business 
of college life, is a waste of time in the eyes of altogether 
too many undergraduates. The)' seem to forget or else 
ignore the fact that there may possibly be a higher and 
nobler aim in life than the acquisition of riches, and that 
these four years at college afford an invaluable oppor- 
tunity in which to lay the foundations of an intellectual 
fabric which, in durability and power to satisfy, will long 
outlive the uncertain structures reared by wealth ; and so 
they live on in sweet forgetfulness, taking no thought for 
the morrow, until, one day, they awake to find that col- 
lege life for them is over, and that they have nothing to 
show for it but a piec^ of parchment, a collection of 
memorabilia and the recollection of a few jolly hours here 
and there, none of which will constitute a very valuable 
stock-in-trade for the future. 

Do they need an ambition to spur them on ? A grander 
field never existed than that which lies before them in 
this great country, where so much has been achieved but 
where so much still remains to be accomplished. For, 
great as we are as a nation, there is a higher point at 
which we have not yet arrived, viz., mental supremacy. 
And while, as we believe to be a fact, only a small pro- 
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portion of those who pass through college are actuated 
by the proper motives, our progress to this position will 
be correspondingly slow. 

As already said, the field before us is our country, and 
in every department of its life there is an opportunity for 
intellectual culture to make itself felt. Not in the pro- 
fessions alone, but in politics, the man of education may 
rise, if he will, to the upper stratum and assume the con- 
trol of affairs. The political machinery of the United 
States is daily becoming more vast and complex in its 
nature, and is controlled in too many cases not by the 
educated aristocracy of the land, but by men of unprin- 
cipled shrewdness, or by ** lewd fellows of the baser sort," 
who, by their connection with our national affairs, make 
us a byword and reproach among the nations. The 
Press, too, affords another grand opportunity for the man 
of culture to display his power, — for this is growing daily 
in strength, and, while there are many notable exceptions, 
its general tone will bear improvement. We do no more 
than advert to these things, but the mere suggestion of 
them will be enough to those who are inclined to think at 
all for themselves upon this subject, and that is all we aim 
at in this article. For the great evils we would call 
attention to are these — thoughtlessness and aimlessness 
in the majority of undergraduates. There are many 
things which seem to enhance the prevalence ol these 
distinguishing traits, and which, if changed, would doubt- 
less exert a beneficial influence, but these we can only 
mention. The standard of our preparatory schools 
should be raised, the training and drill in some of the 
more elementary branches, which now take up consider- 
able of the college course, should be finished before 
entrance ; the age of entering should not be below eight- 
een ; the college curriculum should be widened ; or, 
better, an opportunity should be given for more thorough 
study in the branches now laid down. But, after all, the 
chief remedy must come from the student himself. Let 
him but show a realizing sense of his position and its 
duties, and he will find the other needs rapidly supplied. 
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Let him come to college firmly resolved to make the most 
of his time. Let him determine not only to resist the 
enervating influences of the place, but to do his best 
toward broking them up by affording an example worthy 
of imitation. Let him direct his enthusiasm to the 
proper channels, — for there is plenty of enthusiasm here, 
only it goes the wrong way. Boating, base ball and 
other athletic sports are all capital things in the right 
place, but they should be subordinated to the real work 
of college. It is a good thing, also, to excel as a writer, 
but to write well it is necessary to have a mind stored 
with ideas, and one cannot best acquire these by neglect- 
ing studies and writing for prizes by aid of a judiciously 
selected set of review and magazine articles. 

Let the student, then, feel that, by steady application 
to study and college duties, he will become best fitted for 
his afterwork, whatever that is to be. He may object to 
some things presented to him for acquirement, and ques- 
tion their utility ; but the advantages gained will more 
than compensate for any slight defect here and there to 
be observed, and which, he may be sure, will be removed 
as fast as experience and reason shall point out the best 
way. It may be said that students are the same the 
world over, and among any given number of these only a 
small proportion can be expected to faithfully and under- 
standingly apply themselves to their work, and all this 
advice, if it be so called, goes for nothing. But just at 
the present time and just here in America, the incentives 
to earnest and careful preparation of ourselves for life 
and its labors are peculiarly great. Thackeray some- 
where asks, " Which can be considered the more fortunate 
lot, to have been a young Roman patrician under the 
reign of Augustus, or to be a young English nobleman of 
the present century ?*' We think that young men who 
stand upon the threshold of active life, as citizens of the 
United States, trained by careful education to the full use 
of their intellectual powers, hold a position more enviable 
than that ever held by Roman nobles or English lords. 
For the eyes of the people are at last open to the fact 
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that shameless intrigue and corruption have, Jong held 
unquestioned sway in our public life, and, as these are 
slowly, and, as we hope, surely swept away, they will 
welcome as never before educated men who 'bring with 
them to the work earnestness and principle. 

Our subject is an old one, and has been treated of, per- 
haps, ad nauseam in these pages, but its importance is 
none the less great, and if these hints can awaken any 
thought in this direction, our aim will have been accom- 
plished. 



• • » 



OPHELIA. 

EMERSON has somewhere remarked that Shake- 
speare, as well as his contemporaries, held all the 
legends and plays anterior to their time as waste stock, 
whence they did not hesitate to borrow plot or dramatis 
personcB, Perhaps he might have added, individual senti- 
ments and ideas. Such an inference seems a just one. 
There are but few of Shakespeare's plays that do not 
owe either their conception or their general plot to some 
older myth or legend. 

Certainly the tragedy of Hamlet is no exception to 
this statement of Emerson. Shakespeare is plainly in- 
debted for his conception to the Dane Grammaticus, and 
to the later paraphrases and tales that in turn can be 
traced back to this original source. While in the chief 
features the similarity is very marked, [with the excep- 
tion of the denouement,] even down to identity in char- 
acters, there in no mention, I believe, of Ophelia beyond 
the fact that we can, perhaps, trace the inspiration of such 
a character in a single sentence of the Danish historian. 
In the original tale we are told that Hamlet or Amleth 
was tempted by a woman as a test whether his madness 
was feigned or natural. From this simple assertion 
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Shakespeace has elaborated to such a degree that it may 
be almost said he has made the character of Ophelia his 
own conception. We can scarcely consider that he is 
even indebted for the suggestion itself, but rather that the 
only aid aflforded him in delineation of Ophelia came 
from the existence of a character totally different, in the 
story of Grammaticus. For we are told that the woman 
in the legend was obtained to investigate Hamlet's mad- 
ness, that is as an accessory, as great an opposite imaginable 
to Shakespeare's version — Ophelia. We may hazard the 
statement that the great majority of playwrights would 
have either omitted altogether such brief statement in 
the original as of little importance, or elaborated a char- 
acter directly in the spirit of the original. Shakespeare 
has done neither. We cannot, on the other hand, assert 
that his idea of Ophelia was not borrowed, simply be- 
cause he has chosen to diflFer in his adaptation. If we 
make the general statement, Love was brought to test the 
mind of Hamlet, cannot we readily see the debt due to 
the old Danish legend, however Shakespeare may differ 
in his manner of application ? 

Such a character as Ophelia in a play like Hamlet 
would apparently have little connection with the impor- 
tant action of the plot ; certainly, such a relation, should 
it exist, would seemingly exist at the expense of all indi- 
viduality. But Shakespeare has contrived that Ophelia 
shall preserve all these distinguishing traits and still be 
in intimate relation with the play, of course as an instru- 
ment rather than an agent. Ophelia, overshadowed by 
the author's greatest creation, Hamlet, loses even the 
prominence she might otherwise possess, in the powerful 
delineation of the Queen, who lacks the courage only of 
Lady Macbeth. But, even as it is, Ophelia oflFers a wide 
contrast to the remainder of the dramatis per sonce, in her 
purity, beauty and simplicity of character, so that we find 
ourselves unconsciously regarding her as totally separate 
from the court and its frequenters, — a spiritual, ghostly 
character of an intermediate state between the remainder 
of the Danes and the ghost. 
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■ Shakespeare's characters may be broadly divided into 
two classes ; those which were completely marked and 
delineated, and the simple sketches that completed the 
necessary action [subservient to it], and offered contrast 
to the former class. Sir John Falstaff stands out all the 
more boldly from contrast with dare-devil Prince Henry 
and doughty Poins or Bardolph. To the second of 
these divisions Ophelia belongs. But we are to inquire 
why Ophelia has been introduced into the play? It 
seems as though Shakespeare had in mind two principal 
reasons; first, in order that he might show how power- 
fully Hamlet was actuated by revenge alone ; second, for 
antithesis. The first explanatory of the existence, the 
second, of the various relations and actions^ of Ophelia 
throughout the play. This theory is based upon the sup- 
position that the madness of Hamlet was feigned, not 
natural. To reveal, then, the complete influence revenge 
had attained over the melancholy and sensitive Dane, 
Shakespeare has chosen to show us how Hamlet con- 
quered the great love he bore toward Ophelia when he 
felt she was not in complete sympathy with the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. We must not doubt but that 
Hamlet loved Ophelia. While we are not told any of the 
circumstances connected with their mutual relation be- 
yond an exclamation of the Queen's in the 5th act, when 
we are introduced to her, Laertes speaks of the love 
existing between them, and here and there throughout 
the play, the various speeches of the different characters, 
together with the words and actions of Hamlet himself, 
certainly convey the impression. 

While the death of his father was ostensibly the cause 
of his madness, the love he bore Ophelia served to pro- 
long that melancholy in the eyes of the crafty Polonius, 
the court, even the King and Queen. Thus her very 
existence and relation to Hamlet serve to lull any sus- 
picion on the part of the participants of the murder. 
Indeed, we remember at first the Queen does express 
her astonishment at the continued melancholy of her son, 
but the last reason even seems to have satisfied her. In 
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the first scene with Ophelia, Hamlet commences tenderly 
until seized with the suspicion that she was a willing spy. 
After such a thought his subsequent burst of rage is not 
feigned but is perfectly natural. Shakespeare artfully 
introduces such a suspicion to counteract the influence of 
Ophelia to some degree. For it seems hardly natural, 
without an incitement, a man even of such concen- 
tration of purpose as Hamlet could have treated Ophelia 
with such brutality, however assumed it might be. 

While we cannot assert anything, however, beyond the 
fact that Ophelia apparently owes her existence to the 
prominence of a single idea in Shakespeare's mind, — 
perhaps we may maintain that he subsequently moulded 
the character in order that there should be the strongest 
contrast between herself and Hamlet. While Horatio, 
or the gravedigger, or Rosencrantz offered opportunity 
for diverse intellectual display upon the part of Hamlet, 
she defined the figure by absolute contrast. 

We all remember the general character of Hamlet. A 
great mind in which the purely intellectual powers pre- 
dominate to an unnatural degree, becomes a prey to the 
desire for revenge. Circumstances, his own shiftlessness 
and need of determination, transform him into a sort of 
mental St. Simon Stylites. At the very outset of the 
play, Ophelia influences our sympathy from the simple 
beauty of her character. Upon the one side we find 
Hamlet, whom she tenderly loves, determined to outroot 
the passion he really reciprocates ; the crafty old Polon- 
ius, the Cyclops with the eye in the back of his head, as 
Coleridge terms him, prompt to make any sacrifice to 
curry favor, a devout believer in himself; the guilty 
love and baseness of the Queen ; the time-serving court, 
and the impetuous Laertes absent. The brutality exhib- 
ited by Hamlet toward Ophelia appears natural enough 
when we consider that his character was an assumed one. 
To be perfectly consistent he should be the more bitter 
to those he especially loved ; fearing lest he should betray 
himself, he overacts his part. Up to the moment of 
Ophelia's loss of reason, the antithesis is not so strongly 

9 
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marked as it is during the remainder of the play. 
Spurned by him she loved by a brutality that was in 
reality self-torture, ready to be sacrificed byherfathei, 
if need be, deserted by Laertes, with no sympathy either 
with the Queen or the remainder of the court, the 
death of Polonius seemed sufficient cause for the loss of 
reason that followed. Beyond this, the distinction be- 
tween Hamlet and Ophelia is strongly marked. Both 
Hamlet and Ophelia were ostensibly mad from the same 
cause. Ophelia was, in reality, insane with an utter loss 
of all reason. Hamlet had feigned madness with a mor- 
bid excess of intellect. Ophelia is childish and capricious. 
Hamlet is remarkable for clearness and brilliancy. To 
use a hackneyed simile, the mind of Ophelia was like a 
pearl. The diamond, less valuable, but little less brilliant 
from the flaw, would characterize the mind of Hamlet. 
His intellect is involved in gloomy retrospection and 
speculation, in philosophy and melancholy. Ophelia is 
childish; she laughs, weeps, smiles, frowns, without pre- 
meditation or cause. She is taken with the fancy of the 
moment. Long brooding upon one subject has jarred her 
mind, free to receive all impressions. Hamlet concen- 
trates his powers upon one topic, his thought unchange- 
able, his mood rarely otherwise. His mind is actuated by 
one impulse. In every scene Ophelia presents a different 
mood. While we are fascinated by Hamlet, we uncon- 
sciously sympathize with Ophelia. We are interested in 
the truthfulness of Hamlet's delineation of an assumed 
character ; we really mourn for Ophelia. 

Shakespeare has chosen that Ophelia shall terminate 
her life as a suicide, — for what purpose ? We should nat- 
turally look for the greatest remorse on Hamlet's part at 
the death of Ophelia,— a corresponding increase of sor- 
row since that death was a tragical one. Not only had 
the overthrow of her reason been chiefly influenced 
by Hamlet's brutality, but Hamlet has been the imme- 
diate cause, since he had killed Polonius, mistaking him 
for the King. Dead as he was to any compassion for 
others, all of these circumstances could not have failed to 
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have shaken his assumed indifTerence. The funeral scene 
closes Ophelia's relation with the play. It is one of 
weird and marvelous power, introduced by the badinage 
of the grave diggers. It holds us from the beginning 
to the climax with an interest that never flags, so 
adroitly has the dramatist arranged the dramatic elements. 
To Hamlet happens a great mental shock conveyed in the 
most effective manner through a physical means. Even 
his shiftlessness cannot find him excuse or escape in the 
presence of the dead. His total want of preparation to 
meet the blow, for he had just returnecj to Denmark, 
heightens the effect. He has wrought himself into a 
frenzy of intellectual passion, and, calm and collected, 
waits as a spectator influenced by curiosity to see who 
the suicide might be, with as little interest beyond mere 
curiosity as though it had been Rosencrantz's brother-in- 
law, if he had one. The shock comes instantaneously. 
Ophelia has met the death he has deliberated upon. He 
exclaims with astonishment and dismav, " What ! the fair 
Ophelia?" Self-accusation, remorse, sorrow, all unman 
him for a moment. The movement of Laertes recalls him 
to the men and things about him. Now it has been re- 
marked for the first time during the play, Hamlet forgets 
his assumed character ; from the moment he leaps into 
the grave until the end of the scene, he is as perfectly 
natural as he ever was. Such is the tempest of his pas- 
sion, those about him cannot make any distinction ; not 
comprehending, since Ophelia alive had no apparent 
influence, how her mere death could totally unman him. 
But Hamlet then only realized his own brutality, his own 
selfishness. Only for a moment does he falter to pursue 
his path, until accident transforms him from the instrument, 
as Dr. Johnson called him, into the agent. Ophelia was 
the offspring of Shakespeare the poet, as well as the 
dramatist. a. f. j. 
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AFTERTHOUGHT. 



How often when some deed is done, 
When we have gained whate'er we sought, 
And there is time for afterthought, 

We feel how little we have won. 

Amid the busy, crowded scenes 

Of ever active, surging life, — 

Amid the roar of its real strife 
The mind to present action leans. 

The tension of each quivering nerve. 
The quick-repeated, panting breath, 
As if the goal were life or death, 

Allow us not aside to swerve. 

What matters it how rough the road 
Which leads us to the cherished aim, 
Be it to honor, wealth, or fame ? 

How small the thought on this bestowed ! 

No thought but this, — to gain the prize. 
No matter what it costs the heart. 
How much it rends its life apart, 

How vain the bitter sacrifice. 

Forgetful of endeaiing ties 
That bind some other lives to ours, 
We little mind the holy powers 

That pass for aye when friendship dies. 

But if, perchance, in weariness 
We stop far on the upward track, 
And cast our wishful eyes aback. 

While bitter thoughts upon us press, — 

Across our souls a surging tide 
Comes rushing then, of pain and grief, 
As with remorse we see beneath 

Some friend we've rudely pushed aside. 
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Some scene that might have hallowed been, 

And held within the memory dear, 

And been to us a spring of cheer, 
Had we but striven its joys to win. 

But baser thoughts around us press : 

We turn our energies again 

To tread the path so many men 
Have trodden in dreary loneliness. 

And when the prize at last we gain, 

Does every weary, aching sense 

Receive a lordly recompense 
For all its suffering and pain ? 



Alas, too oft it is the same 

Sad story of mistaken trust, — 

The tempting fruit is found but dust 
Upon the Dead Sea shore of fame. 

Better it were to calmly count 

The cost to all life's sympathies. 

However bright the vision is. 
Before we climb the weary mount. 

Better to hoard the precious store 

Of the bright ornaments of life, — 

Better to shun the fruitless strife, 
By taking afterthought before. 

G. D. R. 
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. YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY. 

BY CHARLES TILLINGHAST, CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 

MUSIC is the language of the soul. It is excellent 
only as it expresses well the emotions of the soul. 
Music never excites men intellectually, — it moves them 
emotionally. It does not make a man more rational, but 
it always makes him kinder, better-natured, and more 
generous. 

Now music is properly an amusement. It should not, 
ther>efore, be carried to such a degree of refinement that 
only cultivated musicians can understand it. If such a 
culture were advisable or desirable, we might just as well 
convert our violins into kindling-wood, use the strings of 
our pianos for clothes-lines, and tell the novice at once 
that such a notation denotes such an idea, just as we tell 
a child that m-a-n spells ** man,'* and ever afterward he 
would so regard it. Then music would become a dead 
language, diflFerent from Hebrew or Greek only in not 
being able to express so great a variety of ideas. Music 
is a language, but it is one of emotions and not of thought. 
In other words, it is natural and not artificial language. 
A chord does not express a certain idea " by[ common 
consent," but by the nature of things, just as a groan 
expresses pain and a sob grief. Of course grief, or any 
other emotion, may be expressed by artificial language. 
If we feel the grief, it will also be expressed by natural 
language ; that is, by the accompanying tone and facial 
conformation. In such a case, any one will allow that 
the natural language is far more expressive than the arti- 
ficial. Why is it? Because in natural language we can- 
not lie, while in artificial we can. Thus we learn to place 
so much faith in the natural more than in the artificial, as 
we do in a man of integrity more than in one of trickery. 
Thus it is that music is impressive. A very learned 
Frenchman, speaking of the smooth and simple language 
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of the early Germans as compared with the harsh and 
complicated tongue of the present, says: "It commenced 
by being a music and ended by becoming an algebra." I 
fear that German music is also tending toward symbol- 
ism. Let us see. 

Music, as well as literature, has its history ; but while 
the history of the former is a history of the intellectual 
life of nations, a history of the latter is the story of their 
emotional existence. To this fact is due the difficulty of 
writing a history of the art. We can trace its chronicles 
and, indeed, give the general characteristics of the music 
of any nation ; but who can analyze a passion ? 

We must regard Greece as the nursery of music. 
Here were invented and first used the two simplest 
instruments, the lyre and the flute. As is the case with 
everything primeval, the first exercises of music are told 
in allegory. We hear of the contest between citharistic 
and auletic music in the story of Apollo and Marsyas. 
Minerva, Mercury and Apollo are the gods who gave 
prestige to the art. All music at that early period was 
simply melodic — harmony was a thing unknown. Music 
then sustained the same relation to music now that spool- 
silk does to the handsome fabric made by weaving it. Of 
course music could not exist forever as a filament, but 
must go where there was skill to manufacture it. 

Though there is much dispute about the matter, and it 
will probably never be settled, 1 cling firmly to the belief 
that the chants of St. Ambrose and of Pope' Gregory are 
the first exponents of a correct harmony. That puts the 
discover}' of harmony in the fourth century at the latest. 
Some learned musicians have gone so far as to say that it 
was invented by Scarlatti about 1700 A. D. To say 
nothing of the absurdity of calling it an "invention," it 
will be seen that the introduction of the organ and the 
piano calls for an immediate exploration of the principles 
of harmony, especially when it is granted that even the 
Greeks had some elementary notions of it. At any rate, 
all parties agree that Italy was the place of the discovery 
and formularization of the rules of harmony ; and this, to- 
gether with the ascendency of the Christian Church at 
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Rome, ofTers sufficient explanation of the fact that Italy, 
during the early part of the Christian era and through 
the middle ages, was the home of music. 

Let us pass over the age from Gregory to Luther and 
the Reformation, during which time all will give Italian 
music precedence. In Luther's music we agaia find the 
mysterious charm of a true religion. After the sublime 
chants of Gregory and his time, I find no music which so 
fully answers the purposes of the art as the strains of 
Luther. No country can excel his celebrated hymn, *M 
strong Tower is our God.'' It is one of the world's master- 
pieces. The sweetness of Italy at once yields precedence 
to Germany's sublime faith and unrivalled strength. 
Luther was followed by such men as the Bachs, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. When Italian 
music was overcome by the grandeur of Luther's hymns, 
the art was in a very crude state. Operas were composed 
and sung merely for the purpose of showing the range 
and culture of the singers' voices — a kind of gymnastic 
exhibition. The highest form of music, the oratorio, was 
entirely unknown. Such was the state of things at the 
advent of the illustrious series of men which I have given, 
It seems as though they worked with a preconceived 
plan for the division of the labor of bringing music to its 
present state. Bach and Handel explored the depths of 
counterpoint. Gluck waged a successful war upon the 
custom, then in vogue, of writing melodies merely for 
their own sake "and without reference to the sentiments 
they were to express. His Orpheus and Eurydice stood 
the severest test that could be given to music written to 
impress upon the hearer the emotion expressed in the 
text. At he himself illustrated it, his idea was that the 
music should be to the words what ** loveliness of color and 
a happy mixture of light and shade are to a faultless 
drawing," which serve to add to the life of the picture 
without obscuring its outlines. Haydn opened the new 
field of instrumentation and completed what Handel had 
commenced in the construction of the oratorio. Mozart 
completed the study of counterpoint and instrumentation. 
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Then comes Beethoven, inferior to none — trained in the 
roughest and most thorough German style. Compelled 
at the early age of four to practice most diligently and 
laboriously his daily exercises at the harpsichord, at 
eleven he was a composer of acknowledged merit and 
could play nearly all of ** that ne plus ultra of music," the 
WelUtempered Clavichord of Sebastian Bach. At eleven a 
virtuoso, the time soon came when the extemporaneous 
expression through his fingers of the deepest emotions of 
his heart became as perfectly natural as it is for a trained 
orator to express his thoughts in well-selected, forcible, 
and sometimes eloquent, language. As his sphere widened 
his genius seemed to expand, and at last, a full orchestra 
was taught its capacities. It has been Well said that 
" Haydn and Mozart completed the anatomy of instru- 
mental music — Beethoven touched it, and it became a 
living soul." 

Nothing desirable was then left to be developed in this 
style of music. Beethoven was succeeded by masters 
who introduced an age of transition not yet ended. 
Meyerbeer's favorite compositions are the first fruits of 
this movement. His opera of Jephthah^ while it satisfied 
himself as an expression of his musical ideas and received 
the encomiums of Von Weber and his master, Vogler, 
had none of the elements of popularity and was consid- 
ered a failure. On the other hand, his Huguenots and 
Le Prophete, composed with due regard to precedents, 
have won a sustained and deserved popularity. 

Next in chronological order comes Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy — an earnest adherent of the established style 
and an excellent representative of its abilities. Almost 
as soon appears upon the stage the first successful up- 
holder of the modern school. I refer to Richard Wagner. 
For a long time unable to secure a single representation 
of one of his eccentric operas, he at last obtains a power- 
ful ally in Franz Liszt, brings out his Tannhauser, and 
a new school of music is the result. While all are not 
agreed that the new school is a good one, no one denies 

that its founder is a most highly accomplished musician. 

10 
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As a director he has seldom been equalled. He has the 
most accurate knowledge of instrumentation and of all 
the rules of composition. His faults are that he has the 
most absolute belief in his own theories, and that he will 
violate any rule for the sake of an effect. The former 
fault is a very grave one, it will readily be seen, for it 
precludes the possibility of learning anything from his 
opponents. His growth must come from himself. But 
we know that such growth is as likely to come from his 
faults as from his virtues, and that it may be extremely 
vicious. Wagner's peculiar theory is that melody can- 
not express the best musical eflFects — that a tune is an 
abnormal development of music. His ideas are expressed 
by a series of detached chords upon particular instru- 
ments. Frequently there is no modulation from one 
chord to its successor. The result is that an uncultivated 
musician is often lost in his chaotic commotion. The 
movement of which he is the leader is the war of instru- 
mentation for the supremacy in music. 

This question of melody merits a careful examination. 
It was first raised by Gluck against the old Italian mas- 
ters, whose operas consisted of a series of detached tunes 
composed without reference to the emotion they should 
have helped to express. Gluck insisted that the air was 
not the main thing, but the emotion ought to take prece- 
dence. In this opinion his judgment was sustained by 
the musical sense of the world. Mozart's music is the 
choicest flower of Gluck's ideal style. Wagner arises 
and outbids Gluck, and the whole classical school of Ger- 
many, and says that a melody is not only not the chief 
thing, but not even a valuable necessary thereto. This 
proposition he makes the hinge of his theory of music, 
and this — I say it with all deference to this gifted man — 
IS the vital mistake of the whole system. His strong 
point in the discussion is that a melody is not natural. 
He says that a lover does not employ an elaborate aria 
in his declaration, nor does a wounded man tell his agony 
in a slow tune in a minor key. Suppose we grant all this. 
It is equally true that a lover does not chant his love 
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with fantastic leaps, in the emphatic parts, from the 
tender refrain in B flat to some uncouth discord in F 
sharp, as may be instanced in some of Herr Wagner's 
music. In fact, if naturalness is the prime requisite, what 
becomes of the opera and all its accompaniments? 

To whatever conclusion German musicians may come 
(and it is not unlikely they will sanction the ultra views 
of Herr Wagner), it is almost certain that a nation of 
ballad-singers, like our own, will never adopt the strange 
views of the school of " the music of the future." 

Nor can the world slight the views of a country which 
is now admitted to be the most liberal patron of the art. 
Even as I write, many about me who feel no particular 
interest in music are paying the exorbitant price of three 
dollars to hear Pauline Lucca, while in Leipzig, the very 
shrine of music, a sum of about thirteen cents will buy a 
seat in a private box for the incomparable Peschka- 
Leutner, and a bouquet to throw to her. May we hope 
that the day is not far distant when our own America 
shall bring forth a school of musicians who, by uniting 
the sublime harmonies of Germany to the beautiful melo- 
dies of Italy, will produce effects grand beyond belief? 
That would be a music, the excellence of which would 
convince Herr Wagner himself. May that be "the 
music of the future !" 



• ♦• 



HYPERION. 

WITH the exception of an occasional contribution 
to a newspaper or magazine, Longfellow's prose 
works were his first productions. His poetical genius 
has clothed them with a tenderness and depth of feeling, 
with a brilliancy of metaphor and imagery peculiar to 
themselves. This is especially true of Hyperion. There 
is a halo of romance about it that attracts us and appeals 
to our sympathies. After the death of his first wife, 
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Longfellow became enamored of a yoiing lady in Cam- 
bridge. He proposed and was refused. In the opening 
chapter, when he says, " The setting of a great hope is 
like the setting of the sun,** he doubtless refers to the 
death of the former. Later on he impersonates the object 
of his affections under the character of Miss Ashburton. 
Many of the incidents occurring between Paul Fleming, 
the hero, and Miss Ashburton, did actually occur. They 
are real, not ideal. Soon after the publication of this 
work, the young lad}' relented, and married its author. 
Her tragic death not long since heightens the interest 
attached to the story. 

Hyperion is a romance, but is distinguished from ordi- 
nary romances by its simplicity of plan ; by an entire lack 
of common-place incidents; of domestic entanglements; 
in short, of many of the ingredients usually considered 
necessary to stories of this kind. Its quiet, delicate, and 
beautiful pictures contrast with the terrific scenes of 
ordinary romance like a soft autumnal scene with the 
landscape swept by a tropical hurricane. The plan may 
be given in few words. The hero, a young American, 
is oppressed with grief, and determines to travel in 
foreign lands. He is a man of delicate sensibilities, of 
poetical caste of mind, of quick appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, and of refined intellect. As a student 
and traveler, he passes through Germany and Switzer- 
land. While in the latter country he falls in love. 
Finding his passion unanswered, and tired of his. long 
sojourn abroad, he decides to return to his native land ; 
and, on the eve of his departure, is subjected to a last 
and final pang, with which the book leaves him. 

The manner in which the story is told is rich and fin- 
ished, and appeals to our imagination, to our intellect 
and to our hearts. The author enwraps moral sentiments 
in such beautiful garments that they often steal upon us 
unawares. He possesses such extraordinary power of 
language, that on analyzing any thought or illustration, 
we find it clothed in words that fit it precisely. His 
style is the natural outgrowth of his imagination and of 
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his studies, and is as well suited to the lower paths of 
prose as to the aerial heights of poetry. He changes 
from the pathetic to the ludicrous so rapidly and so well 
that one cannot fail to appreciate the contrast. Though 
never obscure, he often leaves much to the imagina- 
* tion of the hero. Underneath the surface there are many 
springs from which cool streams can readily be drawn. 
Some of his figures may seem strained, but with few 
exceptions, they are almost faultless. The following are 
gathered, as it were, from clusters. Speaking of the 
Rhine, he says : ** Like the stream of thy life runs the 
stream beneath us. Down from the distant Alps, out 
into the wide world, it bursts away, like a youth from the 
house of his fathers. Broad-breasted and strong, and 
with earnest endeavors, like manhood, it makes itself a 
way through these difficult mountain passes. And at 
length, in its old age, it falters, and its steps are weary 
and slow, and it sinks into the sand, and through its grave 
passes into the great ocean, which is its eternity." 

The author speaks thus of his hero: ** It would have 
been well if he could have forgotten the past; that he 
might not so mournfully have lived in it, but might have 
enjoyed and improved the present. But this his heart 
refused to do ; and ever, as he floated upon the great sea 
of life, he looked down through the transparent waters, 
checkered with sunshine and shade, into the vast cham- 
bers of the mighty deep, in which his happier days had 
sunk, and wherein they were lying still visible, like golden 
sands, and precious stones, and pearls ; and, half in despair, 
half in hope, he grasped downward after them again, and 
drew back his hand, filled only with sea-weed, and drip- 
ping with briny tears !" 

One of the most noticeable features of the work is the 
blending of present realities with past illusions. Even 
the love the hero feels seems to combine the fire of pas- 
sion with the delicate and high wrought ideas of love that 
were characteristic of the age of chivalry. As already 
intimated, Longfellow has not curried to the popular 
taste by offering it a romance replete with thrilling inci- 
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dents, but has taken a simple story founded on fact, and 
surrounded it with luxuriance of fancy and language. 
The author has interwoven in a natural and beautiful man- 
ner, with the general plan of the story, the customs and 
legends ol the countries through which the hero passes. 
The book is a treasury of legends, facts, criticisms, and 
beautiful truths expressed in equally beautiful language. 
It is a library in itself. Its rich discussions of letters and 
art cannot fail to give materials for reflection, and often 
feelings of delight. The chapters on Jean Paul and 
Goethe, though written with enthusiasm, are impartial, 
and, on this account, are far more interesting than the 
remarks on their characters and merits offered us by lovers 
of the German muse. 

Though the general tone of Hyperion is sad and roman- 
tic, it is enriched throughout by a quiet vein of humor, 
which crops out often in Fleming himself, and constantly 
in his two friends, Berkley and the Baron. The attempt 
of the former to console the hero after Miss Ashburton's 
refusal, by giving his own experience, is thoroughly char- 
acteristic, and would well repay a perusal. So beautiful 
are his descriptions, and so well adapted to the thought 
is the language he employs, that it requires little effort to 
accompany Fleming in his travels ; to feel the feelings he 
feels ; to see the scenes he sees ; and to meet the persons he 
meets. He paints the heroine with fervor and feeling. 
His descriptions are real and distinct. That of Heidel- 
berg is justly celebrated. 

Hyperion has already become a standard work, and, as 
such, will outlive its author and many generations after 
him. To those generations, however, it will have a 
peculiar interest. It will be read by them for its own 
beauties, and the knowledge it affords of the writer. It 
portrays his character. In his other works he remains 
unseen. In this one he speaks to us ; he tells us many 
of his thoughts and feelings, as well as some of the sad- 
dest incidents of his life. As painters oftentimes have 
drawn their own portraits in their masterpieces, so Long- 
fellow has drawn a partial portrait of himself in this, the 
best of his prose works. J. w. B. 
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THE WHITE ROSE. 

A SERENADE. 

Good night, love, good night, all the world is at rest, 
Asleep, fast asleep on the night's peaceful breast. 
The drowsy stars wink for the morning to come, 
As here to thy window with glad steps I roam. 
Good night, good night, O sweetly dream ! 
While softly I sing 'neath the stars' twinkling gleam. 

Wake not ! slumber on ! and the words of my song 
The joy of thine innocent dream shall prolong. 
Sweet dream ! tell my lady her own lover sings, 
O tell the devotion his longing heart brings. 
Good night, good night, O sweetly rest ! 
As some timid bird in a moss-hidden nest. 

O soft, gentle lute, be thy breathings of love. 
Steal up, silver tones, to her windows above. 
But stay ! thou hast broken her quiet repose — 
See ! downward she tosses a beautiful rose. 

Good night, good night, my love, my sweet ! 
More fair than the rose-bud that falls at my feet. 

And thee, snowy blossom, forever I'll keep, 
While blooming in beauty or drooping in sleep. 
When fading and dead I will cherish thee still, 
With thoughts of my love thou my spirit shall fill. 

Good night, good night, my love, my own ! 
Soft winds, bear my song to my lady alone. c. c. s. 



• ♦t 



A LETTER. 

MY DEAR JOHN. — You expressed in your last 
letter some sentiments of which I could not ap- 
prove, and, at the risk of incurring your displeasure, I 
should like to give you a few bits of friendly advice. You 
mentioned particularly how old you had grown and how 
mature you considered yourself and your judgment. 
Now, John, I don't wish to injure your dignity, — but, did 
you ever notice how old a Senior always is. How old 
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every young man- is at twenty. It is tRe most natural 
thing in the world for you to feel so. A young man sud- 
denly thrown upon himself, learns a great deal of the 
world in a short time, and naturally thinks he knows it 
all. I do not blame you for this feeling ; it is a bit of affec- 
tation, but it will make you manly and self-reliant. But, 
my dear John, I do not like that cold, cynical, man-of-the- 
world spirit which you betray. This, too, is natural, but 
should not be indulged. A warm, yet sensitive nature, 
when it first comes in contact with the world, is flowing 
over with the milk of human kindness, and it invariably 
spills some. Well, spilled milk sours pretty quickly, and 
this warm heart becomes chilled and misanthropic. The 
little tendrils that reach out and cling affectionately to 
every surrounding object are scorched by one ^rozen by 
another, poisoned by another, till, withered by disappoint- 
ment, they all draw back and twine selfishly about them- 
selves. Now 1 suspect, John, from the slough of despond 
in which you evidently wrote, that you love some girl, 
and that your love is not returned. If this is so, I am 
deeply and sincerely sorry for you. 

When two hearts that have grown into one and learned 
to throb and' and beat together for each others* sorrows 
and joys, are torn apart by the faithlessness of one, the 
lacerating wound cannot be healed by saying, "No mat- 
ter ;" " It's the common lot of man,** &c., &c. You won't 
die of it, John, for ** Men have died ere now, and worms 
have eaten them, but not of Love.** But you may do 
worse than die; your heart may be so chilled that your 
life will drag heavily for years. My dear fellow, let those 
delicate tendrils twine closely about your idol and hold 
that idol sacred still. Rather let them cling, withered 
and blighted, to that false heart than twist about your 
own in a net-work so thick and impenetrable that even the 
love of God cannot touch the withered core. But enough 
of this, my dear fellow, for I have no reason to suspect 
that you are in love except the cynical spirit of your 
letter, and the bitterness with which you spoke of society 
in general and especially that in New Haven. 
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You said that New Haven society was made up of a 
few old maids who could talk of nothing but their friends 
in preceding classes. Now, John, did you ever think that 
age is more truly a relative than an absolute quality ? A 
young lady of twenty-one may seem quite aged to a 
twenty-year-old boy. In ordinary society-conversation 
a lady would hardly think of the possibility of offending 
a gentleman by mentioning some friend of hers who hap- 
pened to be a year or two older, but there is " un Age cer- 
tain " in the life of a man when he feels old, desires to be 
considered old and is offended at any remark which infers 
that he is not old, — and this age is twenty. When you 
have lived a little longer you will be younger and will 
cease to be offended at your lady friends sometimes men- 
tioning aquaintances a few years older than yourself 

Excuse, my dear fellow, the plain and gratuitous advice 
which I have offered ; but, believe me, one of the most 
unfortunate acquirements of the young college graduate 
is that cold, cynical, misanthropic spirit which is engen- 
dered by the blasting and chilling effects of premature 
development. 



-•^«- 



NOTABILIA. 

As the months of Senior year glide by and we see our- 
selves so near the end of our chequered college course, 
the shadow of care which our coming entrance into the 
world casts upon us, and our hopes and fears as to our 
future career, only serve to heighten the enjoyment of 
our present calm and genial life. Let all but the cynic, 
then, refrain from sarcasms and sneers at those Metnora^ 
bilia collectors who are determined to have something to 
recall every new experience 'and sensation of their col- 
lege life, and who gather so diligently rich collections of 
printed trash into their huge and gorgeously-bound books. 
In years to come shall the boating man not gaze with 

II 
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pride upon the account of the tight race his crew so gal- 
lantly won? Will the scholar not experience something 
of the old feeling as he glances at the difficult examina- 
tion paper which he at last mastered? Will the eyes of 
the country postmaster or U. S. senator not glisten as he 
recalls the first triumph of his political life at Delta 
Kappa or Sigma Eps? And, finally, will we too not gaze 
fondly upon the menus of those jovial Lit. suppers? 
The wine has been drunken ; the wit, the song, the 
laughter, the genial faces, have vanished, but their mem- 
ories are pleasant still. Let the Memorabilia collector 
then go upon his anxious way in peace, and let us help 
him to the treasures he covets, in all Christian love and 
charity. 

The remarks recently made by Professor Carter to the 
Senior class on the study of German, were received with 
lively satisfaction by all those desiring to make a profita- 
ble study of the language. Instead of making " each 
word a peg to hang a disquisition on," the method adopted 
is to interest the students in the spirit of the tragedy 
they are now reading, and to teach them the general 
structure of the language. Some, indeed, complain that 
they do not know enough of the Grammar. If so, it is 
their own fault. The drill received by the class was 
quite enough to give an intelligent and hard-working 
student the means of translating freely and accurately. 
What is lost in detailed knowledge of syntactical rules 
is more than made up for by that gained of the 
beauty and power of the language. At the end of the 
present term those who take any interest in the study 
will have obtained a very fair acquaintance with one of 
the best of German tragedies. It may be impossible to 
study the classics in the same way, but if it could be done 
we feel that students would be much more interested in 
them. It is very unfortanate, to say the least, that even 
the best of our students graduate with so little knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin literatures. 
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A VERY large number of young men in the West, who 
are dependent almost entirely upon their own exertions 
for their support, seem to be deterred from entering our 
larger and older Eastern colleges for two reasons. They 
anticipate greater difficulties in " working their way 
through," and they have some idea that money and social 
position alone command respect and deference at Yale 
and Harvard. Now, we do not know how it may be at 
some of our Eastern colleges, but we are certain that such 
is not the state of affairs at Yale. As Yale, of course, 
does not scatter advertisements broadcast throughout the 
country, it is to be expected that some should be ignorant 
of the advantages which the college and New Haven 
offer to poor students. It is exceedingly difficult and dis- 
couraging for a man without means to support himself 
during four years in college anywhere, but we claim that 
it is not harder at New Haven than it is at any of the 
Western colleges, with the exception, perhaps, of Cornell. 
The necessary expenses of one who takes advantage of his 
situation to obtain his tuition, books, etc., free, are not 
more than $350 a year, including everything, and we 
know of many who have never expended so much. But, 
even admitting that the expenses are greater. New Haven 
offers more resources than smaller towns, and the remun- 
eration for the kind of work a student can do is propor- 
tionally higher than in many of the small towns in which 
by far the greater number of Western colleges are situ- 
ated. It is only necessary to say that there are a num- 
ber of men in every class of very small means, or of none 
at all, who find no insuperable obstacle in supporting 
themselves at Yale. The other reason is totally without 
weight. Yale is essentially democratic. We do not mean 
to say that wealth is not an important element in our 
social life, — it is everywhere — but we do say that poor 
men meet with respect from the students and with decided 
favor from the Faculty. The word "scrub " here is never 
applied to a man because he is poor, and many of the 
poorest men take the highest positions and honors in their 
classes. Of course, everyone admits that the education 
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obtained at Yale is far superior to that of any Western 
college, and we see no good reason why poor men in the 
West as well as in the East should not take advantage of 
it, even more than they do at present. 



The fund usually raised by the Senior class is, we sup- 
pose, a grateful token of affection to our Alma Mater, and 
is usually devoted to the Library or to some ornamental 
purposes. We hope, however, that it will be used in a more 
directly useful way this year, for the ventilation of some of 
our recitation rooms, and especially for that of the Presi- 
dent's lecture-room. Anyone, we think, not gifted with 
the most perfect lungs will appreciate our feelings about 
this. The horrors of that lecture-room are known to 
every Senior class, and, as yet, nothing has been done to 
alleviate them. Some ingenious method of ventilation 
and heating we feel sure could be contrived, and, for one 
or two thousand dollars, it could be made a very comfort- 
able place, and the class of '74 would be held in grateful 
remembrance by all Senior classes for some time to come, 
and by those members of the Faculty who are unfortunate 
enough to lecture in it. There is no reason to suppose 
that new recitation and lecture-rooms will be supplied for 
several years, and we know of no way in which the 
money could be made so directly useful. The em- 
ployment of the money for aesthetic purposes would be 
more pleasing to all, but this matter of ventilation is 
beginning to be almost a question of life and death to 
some, and the Faculty do not seem able to meet it. 



Since our last issue, quite a sensation has been pro- 
duced in the college world by the appearance of the Yale 
Courant in a new and enlarged form and so changed, in 
fact, in its general plan as to be worthy of consideration 
as a new paper. We welcome the new comer to the field 
of Yale journalism and give it all credit for the energy 
displayed in its establishment, and for the comprehensive- 
ness with which it proposes to enter upon its work. Just 
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here, however, we wish to say that which has been sug- 
gested to us by this new departure, viz., that there is not 
room in Yale College for two good papers in addition to the 
Lit. One is all we need, be its name Courant or Record. 
The chief aim of our weekly papers is, as we understand 
it, to furnish college news, and to offer brief articles upon 
whatever topics of interest to the college may present 
themselves. Now, there is no doubt that college journal- 
ism has made a great advance in the last few years, but 
with two papers every week, this improvement is retarded. 
We do not get any more news by the present arrangement, 
for, in the endeavor to give fresh and readable items, each 
paper is compelled to fill out its columns with more or 
less matter which .should not be tolerated there. And 
as to the department of contributed articles, each addition 
to our periodical literature only furnishes more numerous 
opportunities for feeble brains to spread themselves 
thin on paper. There is just about enough talent and 
enterprise in Yale College to support one good, readable 
weekly paper, but, under the present system, while each 
may have many peculiar excellences, there must neces- 
sarily be published much that tends to lower the standard 
to which it might otherwise attain* 



There is one evil about our Democratic Yale which 
has never been much dwelt upon. We refer to a certain 
impatience of restraint and authority in everything — even 
in college sports. This usually finds vent in surly grum- 
bling as to such and such a one's trying to '*run things." 
Now it is one of the misfortunes of this life of ours that 
every organization has to be controlled, "run," by some 
person who knows something about it. Mob-rule is very 
pleasing, perhaps, but it is at least doubtful whether in 
ball and boating it has succeeded in Yale as well as its 
most enthusiastic admirers could wish. Indeed, old grad- 
uates tell us that the principal reason why Yale has not 
always been successful in all college sports, is simply that 
a man does not dare to assume authority lest he should 
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lose in popularity. Discipline is just as much needed in 
our crews and nines as it is in the army, and without it 
they can scarcely expect more success. Complaints, too, 
are often heard that such a man is trying to " run the class," 
a general, vague way of expressing disapprobation at the 
influence he wields. Now, enthusiastic and energetic 
men who take great interest in college matters are just 
fitted to "run things** in general, and by the natural bent 
of their minds they become politicians and leaders in col- 
lege as they do in the world. It seems to us that a little 
more consideration and respect for such men, as long as 
they do nothing deserving the disapprobation of all, and 
a little more gratitude for the time which they sacrifice to 
the interests of their fellow students, would be more gen- 
erous and more manly. The most amusing feature of this 
is that the worst grumblers often admit that the unfor- 
tunate captain, or president, or committee man, or politi- 
cian, is equal to the task imposed upon him, and would 
refuse to serve in his onerous position themselves. This 
impatience may be at times a rebuke to officiousness and 
conceit, but no one can deny that it has greatly harmed 
our college sports in the past, and, unless we are careful 
to restrain it, will do so again in the future. 



>♦• 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from Oct. 1 to Nov. 1 2, a long period, but not marked by 
any events of unusual interest. Although a subject to be generally 
avoided, we cannot but refer to the remarkable manner in which the 
Elm City has belied its reputation as to disagreeable weather in Fall 
term. Rarely have we seen a more delightful autumn than that through 
which we have just passed. Morning after morning the sun has risen 
in unclouded splendor, calling the drowsy ones from their lazy beds and 
sending them to Chapel in unusual numbers for this time of the year. 
Day after day the crisp bracing air, replete with oxygen and health. 
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the purple haze upon the distant hills, and the saddened beauty of 
the leafless woods have summoned many forth to long tramps, from 
which they have returned filled with new life. And night after night 
from behind the clustering elms, chaste Diana's silvery car has mounted 
into the heavens, throwing a weird beauty upon the " American Par- 
thenon," and even removing the more salient points of ugliness (we can 
say no more) from the long row of " cotton factories " which constitute 
the New Haven Academe. In consequence of this beneficence there 
has been less sickness than usual in college, and the campus can still be 
crossed with dry feet. 

Boating Matters 

Attracted considerable attention during the first of the month, but have 
now yielded to the season. On Saturday, Oct, 1 1 , a meeting was held 
at which it was voted that any member of the Boat Club should be 
eligible for election to any of its offices. The election of Mr. Ferry, 
'72, as President, was made unanimous. Wednesday, Oct. 15, was the 
day of the 

Fall Regatta^ 

Which was an unqualified success in every respect. The day was a 
beautiful one, the attendance was large and enthusiastic, and all the 
contestants did themselves credit. The races were rowed in the follow- 
ing order : — First, Shells : Hopkins Grammar School : Ransom (bow), 
Hostettcr, Wilcox, Brainerd, Wurtz, Porter (stroke). Russell's 
School : Day (bow). Glover, Otis, Ford, Johnston, Dole (stroke). 
Course, two miles. The lead was taken by the Russellites and kept 
over the whole course. Time, Russell, 14. i6f; Grammar School, 
15.23}. Prizes, 6 badges, $60. Second, Single Shells for the South- 
worth Cup : — Entries: Wilcox, '74, Martin, '75, Cook, '76 Hall, 
S. S. S. *75, Vernon, S. S. S. '75. Course, two miles. The first part of 
the distance the contest was rather a close one, after which Wilcox and 
Cook obtained considerable headway over the rest. Wilcox was first 
at the turn, but was soon overhauled by Cook, and the race between 
them was a close one to the finish. Cook coming in ahead with a fine 
spurt. Time: Cook, 15.29^; Wilcox, i5.33i; Hall, 16. 18^; Mar- 
tin, 16.55^; Vernon, 17.17^. Prize, cup, value $300. This was the 
last race for the Southworth Cup, as it will not be offered again. 
Third Race, Barges : — Entries : '74, Scudder (b.), Chittenden, Hal- 
stcd, J. U. Brown, Weeks, Bussing (s.), Holbrook (cox.); '75, Noyes 
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(b.), Brooks, Benton, Cochran, McBirncy, Cutter (s,), Howard (cox.) ; 
^']']y Willson (b,). Baker, Barnum, Shclton, Stimson, Cole (s.), Towns- 
end,/74 (cox.) ; ^'jd^ S. S. S., Nichols (b.), Newhall, Nixon, Claflin, 
Bruce, Rockwood (s.), F. Wood (cox.). Course, two miles. '75 and 
l^y S. S. S., gave to '74 a handicap of fifteen seconds and to ^'j'j one of 
twenty, subject to appeal after the race. '74 led to the point, and from 
there to the turn the race was close. On the home stretch '76 obtained 
the lead, though hard pressed by '75, and came in winners in the best 
time ever made by a barge crew on Saltonstall. Time : ^qfy^ S. S. S., 

13-33; '75» 13-4*; '74» H-Hi; 'n* H-36i. Prizes, six silver 
goblets. Fourth and last race. Shells: — Entries: '74, Gunn (b.), 
Bristol, Munroe, Henderson, Dunning, Waterman (s.) ; *'](>, De Forest 
(b,), Noyes, Metcalf, Harrison, Kellogg, Cook (s.). Course, three 
miles. The Scieiitifics were to have entered a crew, but withdrew. 
This was the most interesting race of the day. '74 obtained the lead 
at the start and kept it half way to the turn. Both crews turned nearly 
together, but on the way down the English stroke showed its superiority 
by giving ^'jd the lead, which they easily kept to the line. Time : 
^'](}^ I9«23i; '74, 19.43^. Prizes, six gold badges. Thus ended the 
Fall Races, and in swiftly gathering darkness and clouds of dust, by foot, 
horse and steam power, the crowd betook itself to New Haven. The 

Treasurer's Report 

for the Y. U. B. C. from Sept. 1 1 to Nov. 1, 1873, is as follows : 

Receipt!. Payments. 
Subscriptions, since Sept. 11, . . . $ \z,oo 
Rent of room in the boat house, . . 3.00 

Gift from a '69 man in Boston, . . . lo.oo 

A. H. Allen, California, .... 5.00 

Cook, balance from 1872-3, . . . 22.50 

Salt. Races, sale of Programmes, Mr. Gulliver, 1 5.00 
Fares, ....... 364.09 

Entrance Fees, . . . . . 93«oo 

Freight, . . . . . . . 22.50 

C. H. Ferry, loan, 103.92 

Harrington, for work on boats at Springfield, $ 8. 1 5 

Balance of board bill, for crew, . . . 45.00 

Salt. Races exp., N. Y. & N. H. train and freight, 195.00 

" Benjamin & Ford, prizes, . 114.00 

" G. H. Townsend, rent at lake, 30.00 

" A. Tucker, boats and services, 11.50 

" Benham, posters and posting, 7.50 

" T. M. & T., tickets, . . 7.25 
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Salt. Races ezp.. Ropes, buoys, etc., . . I 5.83 

** *' Platforms, carpenters' work, . ^^'S^ 

** " C. H. Ferry, for fare, . . i.cx) 

Locks and pulleys at Saltonstall, ... 3.25 

A. Tucker, hire boats. Regatta 1872, . . 3.00 

Benjamin & Ford, on ace. prizes, Regatta 1872, 89.00 

C. M. Linn, bal. bill, gymnastic exhib., 1872, 48.62 

T. Hurle, on ace. uniforms, crew 1873, . . 12.00 

W. Robinson, for buoys. Regatta 1871, . 2.72 

Twelve fares to Saltonstall to unload boats, . 1.20 

Premium for insurance, .... 32.50 

Town tax till July, 1874, . . . . 30.83 

Cash on hand, 18.10 



I681.01 I681.01 



AMOUNTS DUE BY THE CLUB. 



Benjamin Sc Ford, balance on prizes, 1872, . . % 24.60 

T. Hurle, balance on uniforms, 1872, . . . 117.00 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, for printing Constitution, 29.50 

Frank Moriarty, ale for crews, . . . . 85.00 

F. E. Griswold, on uniforms, 1871, .... 150.50 

M. White, for boat repairing, . . . . 20.00 

C. H. Ferry, for loan, 103.92 

•530-52 

AMOUNTS DUE TO THE CLUB. 

Cornell navy, on boat, ......$ 70.00 

Freight and entrance fee, . . . . . 35«5o 

^^6, for hire university shell, ..... 1 5.00 

Rents and storage at boat house, .... 25.00 

Subscriptions for 1873-4, • • • • • • 151.00 

Consolidated crews {^76 and '75 S. S. S.), for ale, . 20.00 

$314.00 
E. H. LANDON, Treasurer, 



Base Ball 

Has suspended animation for the season. Since our last issue consid- 
erable has been done in the way of play between class nines, and two 
matches have occurred. Wednesday, Oct. 1, '75 played ^jj with the 
following result : 

12 
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'77. 



■75. 







0. 


R. 






0. 


IL 


Bigelow^ h., 
Sanford, p.. 




3 
3 


3 
3 


Hotchkiss, h., 
Mitchell, b.. 




3 

1 


2 
2 


Andrews, a., 
Walker, b.. 




4 
3 


2 
2 


Avery, p., 
Reid, a.. 




2 
3 


2 
1 


Wheaton, c. 




2 


3 


Garver, m.. 




S 


1 


Knight, 8., 
Selden, 1., 




2 
4 


2 

< 


Betts, 1., 
Grinnell, s.. 




3 
5 


2 



Peet, m., 
Mitchell, r.. 




2 
4 


1 



" Langding,'' 
Jones, c. 


r.. 


2 
3 


2 
1 






27 


»7 






27 


13 


Innings — i 
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3 
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5 6 
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'77, s 





10 





> 


2 





0—17 


'75. S 








3 


2 








3 13 



Saturday, Oct. 4, two games came off at the Park as below : 



'75- 

Hotchkiss, c, 
Mitchell, 2, 
Avery, p., 
McClintock, r.. 
Smith, s., 
Reid, m., 
Patton, 1., 
Richards, 1, 
D. Jones, 3, 



o. 
I 

4 

2 

5 

4 

4 
1 

2 
4 



R. 

4 
2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 



•77. 



Bigelow, c, 
Sanford, p.. 
Knight, s., 
Bristol, 1, 
Walker, 2, • 
Wheaton, 3, 
Walker, AL, 1., 
Pect, m,, 
Mitchell, r.. 



Innings- 

'7S. 
'11. 



5 

2 



27 24 

* 3 4 

720 
010 



o. 

2 

3 
1 

3 
4 

3 
3 
4 

4 

27 



5 
3 



o 
o 



3 
o 



8 

1 
o 



POST-GRADUATB. 



Harwood, p., 
Lyman, b.. 
Mills, a.. 
Deming, s., 
Merrit, c, 
Hoyt, m.. 
Van Buren, 1., 
Elliot, 
Woolsey, r.. 



o. 

5 

4 
1 

2 

4 

4 

3 
1 

3 
27 



R. 

O 

o 
o 
1 

o 
o 
1 

3 
o 



'74- 



Osborne, s., 
Halsted, b., 
Foster, 1., 
Ives, m., 
Scudder, 
M click, h., 
Dimock, p., 
Leland, c, 
Humphreys, r.. 



o. 

4 
o 

3 
6 

1 

4 

2 

4 
3 



R. 

3 
1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 
o 
o 



9 

3—24 
1— 5 



R. 

3 

5 

3 
1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 



27 25 
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Ifmings — 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Post-Graduate, 





1 








I 


2 





>— 5 


'74. 6 


2 


2 





4 








5 


6 — 25 



The University nine will be selected in the spring, and an earnest en- 
deavor will be made to put the best men in the right places. Wednes- 
day, Oct. 8, a match game was played at the Park with the Atlantics of 
Brooklyn, and our nine did some very good playing for them. The 
fielding on both sides was good, but the batting weak. We give the 



score : 
















YALE. 








ATLANTICS. 








0. 


R. 




• 


0. 


R. 


Hotchkiss, h.. 




3 


1 


Barlow, h.. 




4 





Foster, 1., 




3 





Pearce, s.. 




3 





Avery, p.. 




1 





Boyd, r.. 




4 





Nevin, c. 




•3 





Ferguson, c, 




4 


1 


Deming, r.. 




4 





Burdock, b.. 




3 


2 


Smith, s.. 




5 





Brett, p.. 




2 


1 


Scudder, a.. 




3 





Booth, 1., 




3 





Mitchell, b.. 




2 





Bowan, m.. 




3 





Jones, m.. 




2 





Dehlman, a.. 







2 






27 


1 






27 


6 
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2 


3 


A 


• 5 6 
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8 


9 


Yale, 
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c 
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Atlantics, 





1 


1 


1 1 
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— 6 



Saturday, Oct. 8, our nine played a match with the Princetons at 
Princeton and received a severe defeat. Yale once more distinguished 
herself by her wretched playing and only made the contrast more 
marked between her inefficiency and the finish and skill of the Princeton 
nine. The score was as follows: 



*7 



YALE. 






PRINCETON. 








0. 


R. 




0. 


R. 


Hotchkiss, h.. 


3 





Beach, p.. 


3 


1 


Smith, ni.. 


3 


1 


Woods, h.. 


4 


1 


Avery, p.. 


4 





Van Deventer, r.. 


2 


2 


shorn, s.. 


4 





Bruyere, a.. 


4 


1 


Scudder, a.. 


4 





Paton, m.. 


4 


1 


Maxwell, b.. 


4 





Loughlin, s.. 


2 


3 


Jones, c. 


3 


1 


Williamson, 1,, 


2 


3 


Foster, 1., 


2 


2 


Jacobus, b. , 


5 


2 


Deming, r.. 








Mann, c. 


1 


4 



27 18 
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Innings 
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Princeton, 
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1 


3 
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Umpire — Mr. Crawford, Princeton. 

The Seniors arc winners of the championship series between the class 
nines, having lost one game and won three. The Juniors have won two 
and lost two. The Freshmen have won one and lost three. The fol- 
lowing rules have been decided upon in regard to the champion flag : 

1. Class nines from any department of the University may compete 
for the flag. 

2. All contests for the flag shall be decided by a single game. 

3. The nine holding the flag shall always be subject to challenge. 

4. No challenge shall be for a shorter period than one week, nor a 
longer than two weeks. 

5. All challenges shall be acted upon in the order of their reception. 

6. In case the Senior class of any year holds the flag at the time of 
its graduation, it shall be transmitted by it to the next class, which 
shall, however, be at once liable to challenge. 

We are glad to note that much attention has been given to 

Foot Ball, 

And hope that this democratic game will continue to grow in favor. 
On Monday, Oct. 6, a meeting was held in the President's lecture- 
room to reorganize the foot ball club, and elect its officers, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen : President, P. A. Porter, '74; Captain 
of the twenty, W. S. Halsted, '74; Sec. and Treas., Mr. Fuller, '75. 
Mr. Halsted chose Messrs. Porter and Bristol to act with him in choos' 
ing men for the twenty. At the suggestion of Yale those colleges inter- 
ested in foot ball sent delegates to New York to draw up rules regula- 
ting the game. A meeting was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
Saturday, Oct. 18, at which gentlemen were present from Princeton, 
Rutgers and Yale. Delegates had been appointed from Columbia, but 
failed to appear. Harvard declined to send any representatives, claim- 
ing that her game was so scientific and so entirely different from that 
practised elsewhere, that it would be impossible to come to any agree- 
ment in respect to rules. Mr. Porter was chosen chairman of the meet- 
ing, and, after some disscussion, the following rules were adopted : 

1. The grounds shall be 400 feet long by 200 feet broad. 

2. The distance between the posts of each goal shall be 25 feet, 

3. The number for match games shall be twenty to a side. 

4. To win a game, six goals are necessary, but that side shall be con- 
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sidered the victor which, when the game is called, shall have secured 
the greatest number of goals, provided that number be two or more. 
To secure a goal, the ball must pass between the posts. 

5. No player shall throw or carry the ball. Any violation of this 
regulation shall constitute a foul, and the player so offending shall throw 
the ball perpendicularly into the air, to a height of at least twelve feet, 
from the place where the foul occurred, and the ball shall not be in play 
until it has touched the ground. 

6. When the ball passes out of bounds it is a foul, and the player 
causing it shall advance, at right angles to the boundary line, fifteen 
paces from the point where the ball went out, and shall there proceed 
as in rule 5. 

7. No tripping shall be allowed, nor shall any player use his hands to 
hold or push an adversary. 

8. The winners of the toss shall have the choice of first goal, and the 
sides shall change goals at every successive inning. In starting the ball, 
it shall be fairly kicked, not babied, from a point 1 50 feet in front of the 
starters' goal. 

9. Until the ball is kicked, no player on either side shall be in ad- 
vance of a line parallel to the line of his goal, and distant from it 
1 50 feet. 

10. There shall be two judges, one from each of the contesting col- 
leges, and one referee ; all to be chosen by the captains. 

1 1. No player shall wear spikes or iron plates on his shoes. 

12. In all match games a No. 6 ball shall be used, furnished by the 
challenging side, and to become the property of the victor. 

A series of matches were also arranged, but only one of these has as 
yet occurred, viai., between Rutgers and Yale, which was played at 
Hamilton Park, Saturday, Oct. 25. The twenties were composed as 
follows : Rutgers^ — Ly decker (capt.), Anderson, Davis, Cutler, Fischer, 
H. Fuller, Hauxhurst, Hendrickson, P. Fuller, Kemlo, Lyall, Martine, 
Nevins, Ross, Staats, Van Zandt, Vreeland, Watson, Walser, Van 
Aken. Yale^ — Halsted (capt.), Avery, Bowers, Bushnell, Bristol, 
Cook, Deming, Dunning, Ferry, Grinnell, Henderson, Hotchkiss, 
Melick, Osborne, Peters, Porter, McBirney, Robbins, Scudder, Sher- 
man. Referee, J. W. Searing, Rutgers, 'fudges, A. Johnson, Rut- 
gers ; W. Kelly, Yale. The game was called at 1.45 and Rutgers won 
the toss. Bushnell opened the game in good style, and for forty-eight 
minutes the contest was a warm one, until a splendid kick from Sherman 
sent the ball over the goal and gave the first game to Yale. The 
second game was not of long duration, for Rutgers took the ball through 
the field and over our goal in just five minutes. The third and last 
game was a close one and lasted thirty minutes, resulting in another 
victory for Yale and giving her the first match. Every pleasant after- 
noon now sees a large number at the Elm street lot, engaged in this 
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game and striving for a place on the twenty^ as this is not to remain 
unaltered in its composition, but will be changed from match to match 
according to the degree of excellence displayed by respective men. 

The A. K. E. Convention 

Was held this year with the Rho Chapter at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., lasting through Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 15 and 16. A 
large number of delegates were present and were very hospitably and 
pleasantly entertained by their hosts. Whitelaw Reid of the J^, Y. 
Tribune delivered the opening address. The orator was the Hon. 
Wayne MacVeagh, of Harrisburgh, Pa., and the poet Dr. P. B. Por- 
ter, of New York. The delegates from Yale were Messrs. Aldis and 
Stapler, '74, and Messrs. Day, Patton and Richards, '75. 

The Glee Club 

Has been organized for this year with the following members: \st 
Tenor — Heald, post-grad.; Jones, McClintock, '75 ; Butler, '76. id 
Tenor — Olmsted, Waterman, Willson, '74; Landon, '75. \st Bass 
— Lyman, post-grad.; Humphrey, '74; Sellars, '75; Woodman, '76. 
zd Bass — Frissell, Wickes, '74; Horn, ^-jd. Pianist, White, '76. 
The following officers have been chosen : H. B. Frissell, Pres,; Cam- 
eron Waterman, Treas,; F. Jenkins, Business Manager, The Club 
will give several concerts in and near New York at the Thanksgiving 
recess. 

The Lit. Prize Medal 

For this year has been awarded to Charles Tillinghast, of the Junior 
class. His essay appears in the present number upon the subject 
" Music." The judges were Prof. Carter, Prof. Beers, and Mr. Aldis, 
Chairman of. the Lit. Board. Nine other articles were handed in. 
The subjects for the 

John A . Porter Prize Essay 

Have been announced. They are : 1. "The Causes of Cromwell's 
Failure ; 2. The Policy of Government Aid to Scientific Research ; the 
best modes, and the limits of its application ; 3. The Madonna in 
Christian Art ; 4. The Functions and Responsibilities of an Opposition 
Party ; 5. The German School of Shakesperian Criticism ; 6. The 
Whig Party in America. The John A. Porter prize of two hundred 
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and fifty dollars will be given at the College Commencement in 1874, 
for the best essay on one of the preceding subjects. Any person regu- 
larly studying for a degree in any department of the university, and 
having been so engaged for one year preceding the College Commence- 
ment in 1874, may write for the prize. The successful competitor 
must waive all claim to his essay, which, if judged of sufficient merit, 
will be published. Unless the judges think the best essay worthy of the 
award, no prize will be given. 'Each essay must be indorsed with a 
name other than that of the writer, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the real name of the writer, and having on 
the outside the fictitious name attached to the essay. All essays must 
be handed to the Committee of Award by the first Saturday of the 
Spring term, 1874. The committee will be selected and publicly an- 
nounced before the time named. A meeting to elect a 

Lit. Editor 

From the Senior class of the Scientific School was held on Friday, Oct. 
17, and Mr. A. B. Howe was chosen to fill the position. 

Items. 

Dr. Parker, of London, preached in the College Chapel, Sunday, 
Oct. 5 ; Rev. Mr. Hincks, Sunday, Oct. 12; the Dean of Canterbury, 
Sunday, Oct. 19; Dr. Rigg, of the Wesleyan Training School, Lon- 
don, Sunday, Oct. 26, and Prof. Fisher, Sunday, Nov. 2. A notice 

has been served upon the Yale Navy to the effect that the present boat 
house must be removed, as they desire the room for coal docks. The 
Following committee was appointed, Oct. 1, to take measures in regard 
to a new boat house : the Officers of the Navy ; Graduates, Elliot and 
Scaife ; Seniors, Dodge, Gunn, Jenkins, Johnson, S. S. S., Munroe, 
Waterman, Witherbee; Juniors, McClintock, Wood, S. S. S.; Sopho- 
more, De Forest. Prof, Hadley's old house on Elm street has been 

removed to make room for the new building of the Theological School. 

Prof. Packard has been dangerously ill. Messrs. Beaver, Joy 

and Kennedy, have been elected statisticians of '74. The first Pres- 
ident's reception occurred on Monday evening, Oct. 27. It was largely 

attended, and was an occasion of much pleasure to all present. 

Chemistry has been taken up by the Seniors in addition to their other 
studies. It is recited to Prof. A. W. Wright, who will also deliver a 

course of afternoon lectures upon the same subject. Bininger, '74, 

will deliver the Thanksgiving Sermon, and S. S. Brown the Censor's 
Report. Higley, formerly of '74, was married the other day. 
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The Pot Pourri appeared Thursday, Oct. 30th, compiled by Messrs. 
Jenkins and Kelly, '74. It is quite complete, and full of interesting 
matter, most of which, however, previously appeared in the Banner, 
We think that one of these publications would be amply sufficient at 
this time of the year. As at present, one is hardly more than a reprint 
of the other. November 1, the Courant appeared in a new and en- 
larged form, with a mammoth board of editors and under the business 

control of Mr. Z. S. Holbrook, formerly of '75. Secretary F. B. 

Dexter has returned from Europe. The New York Alumni Associa- 
tion held its first meeting for the winter at Delmonico's Tuesday even- 
ing, Oct. 28. Prizes for the solution of original problems in 

Geometry have been awarded in the Sophomore class as follows: 1st, 
Hadley and Lamberton ; zd, Arnold and Tyler ; 3d, Kendrick and 
Perry. Hazing has been lively this term. While we cannot depre- 
cate this practice too strongly, we nevertheless think that ^'j'] will be 
none the worse for the experiences they may have endured in this direc- 
tion. Four of the last University crew. Day, McCook, Kennedy, and 

Meyer, have cast their votes for Cook as captain of the present crew, 

thus electing him to the position. Delta Kappa hall has been closed 

for repairs. Prof. Sumner has been elected Alderman from the 6th 
Ward, and Mr. McGlynn, the college carpenter, represents the 1st 
Ward in a like capacity. Mr. Benson, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and member of last year's crew, visited New Haven, Tuesday, 
Nov. 4, and was entertained in the evening at the New Haven House 

by the officers of the navy. Cries and lamentations resound daily 

from the middle entry of Farnam. Not Rachel weeping for her child- 
ren, but Sophomores for marks imposed by relentless justice. They 

look for a brighter morrow. A very large number of Yalensians arc 

at the Columbia Law School. The Senior Debating Society is doing 

well. Warren, the Class Photographer of the Senior class, has fin- 
ished taking his views and is now giving sittings to the class. He has 

arranged a gallery at the corner of High and Chapel streets. The 

following subjects have been announced for Sophomore Prize Composi- 
tions : "Scottish Character as seen in the writings of Sir Walter Scott ;'* 
** Preachers of the Elizabethan Age ;" ** Insanity as a Defense for 
Crime;" "Theodore Winthrop ;" "Glory of Athens and Sparta 
compared;" " Andrew Jackson's Qualifications for the Presidency." 

S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 

The month which has just passed has been characterized chiefly by 
the absence of general interest, and has been remarkable in being re- 
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markably commonplace. The excitement always incident to the begin- 
ning of a new term, and especially a new year, has passed away, and all 
the classes arc now in the midst of their solid term work. It is also too 
early for the excitement attending examinations, as the reviews have not 
yet began. In spite of the enthusiasm manifested at the rush, by both 
the classes, and notwithstanding the readiness of the Juniors to adopt 
some of the traditional college customs, the utmost harmony and good 
feeling exists between the two classes. 

The Studies 

Of the different classes have changed their character somewhat since 
the beginning of the term. The engineers, having completed their 
field work, are now busily engaged in work suited to the season. The 
Seniors have managed to survive Geology thus far, with the aid of semi- 
occasional cuts by the Prof and a few early dismissals on account of the 
lack of heat. This latter fact is due to the very natural dislike of the 
janitor to ** that artificial cut off*, early rising." Matters culminated, 
however, in a recitation composed almost entirely of flunks by the 
Seniors and jokes by the Prof It is the sincere hope of all parties that 
it will be smoother sailing in the future. The Senior Civils have Draw- 
ing, Mahan's Engineering and Stone-cutting. The Senior Chemics, 
Medics and Selects have continued their excursions until compelled to 
give them up on account of the weather. The Junior Engineers are 
fast penetrating into the beauties and mysteries of Calculus, in conse- 
quence of which the average of most of them is becoming a ''decreasing 
function," and that of a few of them a " vanishing fraction." From 
all accounts one would suppose that the Junior Selects are enjoying the 
most leisure at present, as the plan of their course is changed slightly 
from that of last year. This year they begin with the Old English 
before they take up the Anglo-Saxon, the reverse being the case last 
year. The Freshman studies are the same as at the beginning of 
the term. 

Boating 

Has received a new impulse and additional enthusiasm in '76, and to a 
considerable extent in all the classes, from the recent victory at Salton- 
stall. Several attempts were made to organize an Undine crew to enter 
the regatta, but after many trials the plan was abandoned. Many who 
remember the Undine crews of former years, regret that the reputation 
gained by those crews could not be sustained. But as our numbers 
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increase, class crews will naturally be formed, but they should be 
secondary to the Undine crew. '75 also made several endeavors to 
form a class crew to enter the races, but she also failed, so that '76 was 
the only representative of ShefF. The crew was as follows: Nichols (b.), 
Ncwhall, Nixon, Claflin, Brace, Rockwood (s.). Wood, '75, coxswain. 
They won the race over the Academic crews of '74, '75 and ^'j'j. 
The time made was ^'jd S. S. S., 13. 33, the best time ever made by a 
barge crew on the lake; '75, 13.42; '74, I4.24f; ^'j'jy 14.36!. There 
were two entries for the South worth from the Scientific School, Hall 
and Vernon, '75. Hall came in third; time, 16. 18^, and Vernon 
fifth; time, 17. 17^. The crew of '76 have presented Wood, '75, with 
a handsome silver cup, as a token of their appreciation of his services 
as their coxswain. Various scrub crews have taken the Undine barge 
out nearly every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon for a week or 
two past. 

The Lab, 

This term is fiiller than ever before, every desk being taken, and appli- 
cations have been refused on account of there being no more room. 
At present all are working in *'Fresenius' Qualitative Analvsis.'' As 
the Medics have not yet begun Physiological Chemistry, the Lab. is 
comparatively free from bad odors, and has to rely for its excitement 
mainly on the frequent explosions which enliven the monotony of pre- 
cipitation and evaporation. These explosions are usually the result of 
original investigations or of methods of analysis not laid down in Fre- 
senius, and are very apt to impair the accuracy of the analysis. All 
the students in the Laboratory and also all the Senior Engineers have 
instruction in 

Blowpiping 

Once a week. This important and useful branch is receiving more 
attention now than heretofore, and is one of the best of the recent addi- 
tions to the Engineering course. It is so easy to learn, and is applied so 
readily, that it is of great practical importance. An accurate qualitative 
analysis may be very easily made of any mineral after a little practice; 
and even a quantitative analysis may be made by this simple means. 
The Drawing Room in "Old ShefF" has been divided, one portion 
being occupied by Prof. Brush as a study, and the other is fitted up 
very conveniently for a Blowpipe Room. 
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5. 5. 5. Items, 

The debate which has called forth the most interest this term was 
that upon the Evolution Theory. A great deal of care and thought 
had been bestowed on some of the arguments. On the strength of the 
arguments presented, it was decided that the Evolution Theory has 

been sustained. Pres. Oilman, of the University of California, has 

been in the city for a few days. Prof. Geo. F. Barker, lately of Yale, 

but now of the Philadelphia Medical College, has recently returned 

from a professional trip to Europe. M. Edgren is now the instructor 

in French instead of M. Luquiens. The Sheffield Glee Club for this 

year is composed at present of the following members : \st Tenor, 
Power, '74, TurnbuU, Kent and Bradford, '75 ; zd Tenor, Needham, 
*74, Johnson and Rockwood, '76 ; 1^/ Base, Brown, '73, Pratt and 
Hazard, '74, and Roberts, '75 ; zd Base, Scaife, '73, Howe, '74, Far- 

rcn and Nichols, ^^6, A few students still pursue their studies in 

Practical Astronomy, in spite of the cold evenings. The Glee Club 

arc under the charge of Dr. Stoeckel this year. Only eight or ten 

Seniors attended the President's reception. Livingston was usher. 

The Sunday evening lectures this term have been unusually intermittent, 
and at last have been discontinued for the present. One of the post- 
graduates is studying astronomical photography. The post-grads in 

the mathematical course are studying Serret's French Calculus with 

Prof. Clark. The Senior Engineers are soon to have perspective 

drawing under Prof. Honey. The recent botanical excursion to 

Watch Hill consisted of the Prof, and one Senior Medic. The party agree 

in considering the excursion, however, a decided success. W. E. Peirce, 

*75, has been appointed as Scientific editor of the new Courant Board. 

Brewster; Johnson and Rockwood have been elected historians of the 

class of *j6. The Freshman class have been receiving lectures on 

Analytics from Mr. Wells. Foot ball is receiving considerable atten- 
tion in *j6, several games between the different divisions having been 
played, besides some others. Dewey has been elected foot ball captain 

for the class. Chittenden, '71, Welling, '72, Jaffray, Rockwell, 

Pomeroy, Comings, '73, and Tremaine, formerly of '75, have been in 

town at different times during the last month. Sellers, '73, is in the 

machine business with Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. Jaffray, '73, 

is in business with Fabbri & Chauncey, 48 South St., New York. 

The Senior Picture Committee consists of C. W. Smith, C. J. Morse 
and E. H. Forbes. A few of the Seniors have sat for their pictures, but 
only one or two proofs have been seen yet. The class group will prob- 
ably be on the steps to North Sheffield Hall, or on the steps to the west 
wing of the South Hall. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. 

The dark enigmas of human destiny, both of the race and the individual, 
form the subject of these essays. Mr. Greg believes in the immortality of 
the soul and the progress of the race, but to those who believe in these on 
authority, his treatment of the matter will be somewhat startling. Concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, he says : " I have seen, in the same day, 
brutes on the summit and men at the foot of the Great St. Bernard, with 
regard to whom no one would hesitate to assign to the quadruped the supe- 
riority in all that we desire should live." *' I contend that where any animal 
manifestly surpasses an average human infant in those steps of development 
which can be assumed to involve existence after death, then we are logically 
and religiously justified in expecting that the Creator of both child and 
brute will show no favoritism for the smooth white skin over the rough hairy 
coat." 

In his essay on " Realizable Ideals," he shows how many of the most 
serious ills of life are curable, if only governments and individuals would 
not contravene the physical, moral and economic laws which lie plain or dis- 
coverable before them. " There are, however, three antagonistic agencies to 
be considered, which if they be really as persistent and incurable as they 
seem, must be fatal to the realisation of our dreams of the ultimate happi- 
ness of mankind." " These agencies are,— y^rj/, the alleged perpetual and 
inevitable struggle for mere existence ; secondly^ the multiplication of the 
race from its least eligible specimens, or, as it has been happily termed, the 
non-survival of the fittest ; and, thirdly, the increasing prevalence of demo- 
cratic views and institutions, — a prevalence which many deem irresistible 
and fated." His reflections on democracy, or, as he prefers to call it, *' och- 
locracy," will go far to justify one of our professors for an anti-democratic 
tendency for which he has been reproached. 

The two essays, '* Malthus Notwithstanding," and "Non-Survival of the 
Fittest," bear very strongly upon one another. They are both concerned 
more or less intimately with that doctrine so dark with promise as to the 
future of the race, first propounded by Malthus and sustained by Mill, 
which has been such a burden to theologians and sentimentalists, and has 
been the chief provocation to them for naming Political Economy the " dis- 
mal science." The second of these essays speaks also of a fact first 
noticed by Mr. Francis Galton, that the lower classes and those least fitted 
to survive propagate the fastest, while the families of the better classes tend 
to die out. 

The essay on " Limits and Direction of Human Development" contains 
some propositions concerning the nature of man which are very startling 
and suggestive, if not satisfactory, and along with these a consideration of 
some undeniable facts which are often lost sight of. 

In the last three essays on some religious topics, the author shows much 
less power, and he fails the most signally where he attempts to be eloquent 
and poetical. 
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The book as a whole is valuable as a clear statement of the religious and 
social faith of a thinking man in these days of the overhauling of things, and 
it cannot fail to be suggestive to any reader. 

Uniform with the above is another volume of essays by the same author, 
perhaps even more interesting to the average reader. Literary and Social 
Judgments contains eleven essays which are well worthy of perusal and 
study. Mr. Greg*s style is earnest, straightforward and candid. He seldom 
seems to seek anything save the plainest and most forcible expression of 
his well-considered views on the topics on which he writes, leaving fine and 
ornate writing to those who have nothing better to do. He always interests 
and commands respect ; generally wins approval also. His essays have 
been well called ** meaty ;" and the meat is good, healthy beef and mutton 
and not either pati de foie gras or hash. As a sample of the subjects, we 
quote: " Madam de St&el," *' False Morality of Lady Novelists," " Kingsley 
and Carlyle," "French Fiction," "The Lowest Deep," "Why are Women 
Redundant?" "Good People." Every student should make Mr. Greg's 
acquaintance. 

A veiy pleasant book wherewith to while away one's spare half hours is 
Marjorie Daw and Other People^ which contains nine stories — most of them 
reprints — by T. B. Aldrich. The best of these is "Marjorie Daw." which 
created so much interest on its appearance in the Atlantic. It is wholly told 
by letters and telegrams, and well illustrates the author's characteristics of 
style. Its unexpected ending seems to be a favorite device with Mr. Aldrich, 
for three other stories in this volume have similar unlooked-for endings. 
Any such trick of style is easily overused, for the reader soon comes to 
expect something unexpected^ and the catastrophe loses its force. There is a 
decided difference in the merit of these stories, two or three being put in 
apparently to fill out the volume to a decent size. On the whole, Mr. Aldrich 
deserves a high place among the tellers of short stories of the day, though 
we should hesitate to place him first, as some enthusiastic critics have done. 
E. E. Hale and Bret Harte — not to mention others — are easily his equals at 
least, and Mr. Aldrich has the disadvantage of often seeming to imitate the 
latter. But all cannot be first, and most of Mr. Aldrich's stories are well 
worth reading. 

A somewhat remarkable course of lectures was delivered last winter before 
the Lowell Institute, by Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Wil- 
liams College. These lectures had as their subject man^ and treated him as 
mind 2Lnd body united in a symmetrical whole. They were, in fact, lectures 
on Psychology in its broadest sense. These lectures were copiously illus- 
trated by blackboard drawings ; or rather they explained an elaborate 
diagram or chart, which was constructed on a blackboard before the audience, 
and which represented the functions, relations and dependences of body, 
soul and spirit. Now under the title of An Outline Study of Man ; or The 
Body and Mind in one System^ they are published for general edification. The 
author hopes much for this system of teaching other abstract subjects than 
Mathematics and Logic ; though acknowledging that the published volume 
can poorly represent the delivery with blackboard and drawing facilities. 
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The book has several small diagrams and one immense one which represents 
the " whole system and process of the lectures." Psychologically, we feel 
unable to criticise the book. We should be glad to see blackboard illustra- 
tions used even more here at Yale. 

Ingraban is the second of Freytag's semi-demi-historical novels — Our 
Forefathers. The enormous task of depicting the fortunes of an imaginary 
race from A. D. 357 — the date of the first volume of the series — to the pres- 
ent time, will be considerably lessened by jumps of several centuries, such 
as the author has made in placing the date of Ingrahan at A. D. 724. The 
interest of the volume centers on the introduction of Christianity into Ger- 
many. Ingraban^ the descendant of Ingo, is from the first, and against his 
will, thrown into friendly relations with the Christian bishop and priest who 
are engaged in the missionary work, but steels his heart against their teach- 
ings until the last. The descriptions of the *' heathen " of Germany and 
their customs are interesting and well drawn, and Freytag's name is sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy of what history he introduces. His female char- 
acters are not a success, and the fewer of them there are, the better for the 
story. Though the series is worth reading, and Ingraban is a manifest im- 
provement on Ingo, Freytag has thus far disappointed those who know him 
through his other works. Let us hope he will be more successful as he 
approaches modern times. 

The Fair God ; a Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 

This book offers the recommendation of being an historical novel in an 
entirely new field. With the exception of a few old Spanish romances, which, 
though they have been translated into English, are entirely unknown to the 
public of to-day. General Wallace has no rivals. If, then, the information 
which he gives us of life and customs in Feuochlitlan, the Aztec capital, is 
accurate and trustworthy, it is at what Mr. Mill would call a "scarcity- 
value." It certainly possesses in a very high degree, — possibly in a too high 
degree, — the quality of verisimilitude. The impression which it leaves on 
one*s mind is that all this is too natural, — that this lone nation, separated by 
so great a distance from the civilization of Europe, ought to present more 
points of startling peculiarities under the scalpel of the modern student, yet in 
all points in which Mr. Prescott's statements can be compared with those of 
this author, the latter is amply supported. The interest which centers 
around the chief characters is never for a moment allowed to flag, and at times 
rises to a high degree of intensity. The way in which the reader's interest 
and good wishes are balanced between the Spaniards and the Aztecs, is 
especially praiseworthy. No one, whatever value he may attach to the his- 
torical and archxological character of the work, can fail to like it as a novel 
or to feel well rewarded for reading it. 

Dimitrx Iit*Hdim. A Novel. 

Tb« name of Ivan Turgenieff upon the title page of this book is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its excellence. But he must suffer greatly in his double 
translation. A novel of this kind depends for its interest not on its plot 
or character delineations, which seem to an English or American reader in- 
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complete, and even fragmentary ; but upon the scenes which it describes, and 
especially upon the peculiarities of the author's own style and language. 
Evidently in such a case it would be most desirable to have every idiom, 
reproduced in the translation as exactly as it could, consistently with the 
rules of grammar. This, of course, will be unattainable until we can have 
Russian books translated directly into English, a state of things on all 
accounts most devoutly to be prayed for. The various instances in this book 
in which English titles and English idioms are used, detract from its value, 
though they by no means destroy it. On the whole, it abundantly repays 
perusal. 

The outline of The Tour of the World in Eighty Days is familiar, we pre- 
sume, to our readers. A mathematically-regular Englishman, Mr. Fogg, 
makes a bet of ;f 20,000 that he will make the tour of the world in 80 days ; 
starts an hour after with his servant. Passepartout; meets with all kinds 
of obstacles and hindrances ; overcomes them by all sorts of expedients and 
a lavish use of money ; finally reaches London five minutes after the expira- 
tion of the 80 days ; but nevertheless wins his wager. Though we know, 
while reading all Mr. Verne*s works, that they are pure romance — save the 
scientific and natural information which he sifts in with unsparing hand, — yet 
in his scientific romances the scenes are laid out of the ken of the reader and the 
air of verisimilitude is wonderfully preserved and is one of the chief charms 
of the works. Their perusal glides along as smooth as an enchanting, unin- 
terrupted dream. But in The Tour of the World, Mr. Verne's lack of know- 
ledge of many details (familiar to the average reader) of the scenes through 
which he has passed, causes frequent jarring interruptions to the pleasure of 
perusal. Such, to American readers, are many of the incidents which befall 
Mr. Fogg on his journey from San Francisco to New York. And on the 
whole the story has an air of hasty, careless construction which seriously 
impairs, though it cannot destroy, the charms of Mr. Verne's unique style, 
which is exhibited to much better advantage in 20,000 Leagues under the Seas 
and Five Weeks in a Balloon, The book is issued in very neat style, and 
contains a short but interesting account of Jules Verne's life, character and 
works. 

The Voice and How to Use it, is a neat little volume in which Mr. W. H. 
Daniell imparts, in the form of a dialogue between teacher and pupil, what he 
knows about a subject of universal interest. The style is easy and the lan- 
guage familiar and popular throughout. Though especially devoted to sing- 
ers and singing, many of the hints and directions will be of great use to 
speakers, especially those on " How to gain Power," " Lubricating Agents," 
and " Saving the Voice." 

A book that should be in the hands of every one interested in the " woman 
question" is Dr. Clarke's Sex in Education. He argues earnestly for more 
attention in the education of women to their constitutional peculiarities and 
physical health, and warmly denies that the sexes can be best fitted for use- 
fulness and happiness in life by identical courses of education. Though his 
interest in the subject leads him to make some exaggerated statements, it 
makes the book interesting reading, and his high professional position gives 
weight to his views. The chapters are : *' Chiefly Physiological," *' Chiefly 
Clinical," " Co-Education," and " The European Way." 
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An unique, interesting and valuable book is Recent Music and Musicians ; 
As Described in the Diaries and Correspondence of Ignatz Moscheles. 
Ignatz Moscheles, a German pianist and composer of no mean merit, little 
known in this country, was born in Prague in 1794 and died in Leipsic in 
1870. From 1814 to near the time of his death, he kept diaries in which he 
regularly entered events and experiences of interest, especially such as 
referred to his musical contemporaries and his relation to them. These 
diaries, together with some correspondence and appended notes by his wife, 
make up a volume which is to the musical world in Europe for the last sixty 
years what the diaries of Samuel Pepys are to the times of James II and 
Charles II. The book cannot fail to be interesting to any lover of music. 
Think for a moment of the masters in the divine art who were contemporary 
with Moscheles, and whom he knew and chats about. A glance over the com- 
plete personal index appended to the 'volume reveals the names of the 
Mendelssohns, Bach, Mozart, Meyerbeer, Weber, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Ole Bull, Jenny Lind, Rubinstein, 
Bulow, Paganini, and other notables " too numerous to mention." Other 
than musical celebrities figure in these pages: Fanny Elsler, Von Humboldt, 
Louis Napoleon, Louis Philippe, Edmund Kean, the Kembles, Rachel, &c. 
Issued in excellent style, the book is, all in all, one of the most attractive 
that has come to our sanctum. 

We can only acknowledge the receipt of the Poetical Works of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (Yale, '53), complete in one handsome volume. For an 
account of his life and a critical notice of his poetry, we refer our readers to 
Scribnef*s for November ; for the full enjoyment of his poems, to the book 
itself. The dedication is so happy that we must quote it : " This collection 
is affectionately dedicated to My Mother, in gratitude for whatever portion I 
inherit of her sweet gift of song." 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

As we look from the window of our editorial apartment upon the world 
without, but a dreary prospect meets our gaze. The rain drips despondingly 
upon the pavement, and heaps of sodden leaves adorn the stretch of the 
campus. One or two disconsolate individuals, well nigh hidden from view 
by the folds of their capacious Ulsters, are to be seen rapidly making their 
way to their rooms, where, we hope, as pleasant a fire may greet them as that 
which blazes brightly upon the hearth before us, lighting up our sanctum 
with a cheerful glow which contrasts pleasantly with the gloom without. 
But one thing mars our satisfaction, and that is a formidable pile of ex- 
changes through which our usual monthly search must be made. In truth, 
of the making of college journals there is no end, for every week seems to 
bring some new candidate for favor. We trust all such will pardon anv 
seeming oversight on our part, which we can assure them is not intentional. 
By the way, we miss the sprightly Wabash Magazine^ the perusal of which 
never failed both to instruct and refresh us. Can it have given up the ghost ? 
Surely, there is too much talent in the Valley of the Wabash to admit the 
probability of such a blow to American periodical literature. That chaste 
sheet yclept the McKendree Repository opens the month with a cheerful poem, 
of which the rhythm seems to be founded on that so felicitously employed by 
Mr. Wegg in Our Mutual Friend, We have room for only one verse : 

** Lonely and long was the night, brother, and the morning sunbeams shone 
Like a beam of love upon my heart, brother — my heart so sad and lone ; 
For earth is dark and dreary to my aching heart, and I, 
Oh ! brother, dear, am dying now. Please take me home to die !" 

The College Pen of Neophagen College, Nashville, Tenn., has established 
a department of etiquette — a good example for some other of our exchanges 
to follow. The bard who penned the following anacrostic stanza is out of 
his place at Hamilton College. He should come to Yale : 

*' Let us drink, then, till the hours 

Lose themselves on fleeting wings ; 
Let us drink until the essence 

Of the grape, elysium brings ! 
Recks it little what Time reigneth — 

Golden days shall grow the nights— 
And the shadows of our being 

Fade in nectarous delights !" — Hamilton Lit. 

" Simple, sensuous and passionate." What more can be desired in true 
poetry ? 

The Madisonensis announces as the German text book for the present term, 
Gots von Werlichinge, Evidently " a little ofif " in the language as yet. 

We have received the first number of the Cornell Review^ a magazine con- 
ducted by the literary societies, and intended ** to embody the more mature 
productions of undergraduates and alumni." Published four times a year. 
It is quite handsomely gotten up and presents many very readable articles. 

The only feature about the University Herald of Syracuse which attracts 
our fleeting glance is the elegant rose-tinted paper upon which it is printed. 

The Lafayette Monthly finds room for such stuff'as this : 

TO A BAT. 
When sun has settled in the West, 
And twilight creeps around. 
When katydids and crickets chirp, 
And ugly toads abound. 
When stars peep out, 
And blink about, 
When breezes die away. 
Skimming the ground 
Without a sound. 
Thou fly'st at close of day. 

14 
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There are five stanzas more, but enough is as good as a feast. 

We cannot refrain from publishing the following tit-bits from a charming 
little poem, which, like many another " gem of purest ray serene," we find 
in the Geyser of Wabash College : 

Was it a dream or did I feel 

The thrill of her caressing ? 
The little arm around me steal. 

And the rapture of her kissing? 

Was it a dream, or did I hear 

Her sweet lips fondly murmui, 
" Not even death shall part us, dear. 

Though its bars' were ten times firmer.*' 

Was it a dream, or did I see 

A band of spectral shadows 
Sunder my love away from me 

And hasten her back to Hades ? 

Iowa City must be a queer place, and the students of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity a peculiar set, if we are to credit these extracts from an editorial in 
the university Reporter upon "The Sociable," which occurred Saturday, June 
27, in the chapel hall : 

A senior with a friend or two of either sex were seen to chase each other 
about the hall, apparently engaged in a game of "tag." Such juvenile 
sports, however, are sadly out of place in a college sociable, and decidedly 
unbecoming to the parties engaged in them. One young man was suffi- 
ciently bold and ungentlemanly enough to place a cigar in his mouth, to the 
infinite disgust of the majority of those present. 

The expectoration of saliva highly colored with tobacco is another nuisance 
which should not be tolerated in our social entertainments. Much might be 
added in regard to a certain lack of etiquette and propriety in giving intro- 
ductions. Many have a way oi forcing introductions, which, to say the least, 
is impolite and disagreeable. It does not seem to have entered their heads 
that such conduct is offensive and — but we forbear. Enough has been said 
in regard to the unpleasant features of these sociables. 

With care and proper examples these defects may be remedied. 

The Vassar Miscellany has a most remarkable and truly feminine piece, 
entitled " Our Baby," with a great deal of wit and humor in it, which we are 
afraid cannot be appreciated by vulgar, masculine minds. Its verses are 
about as poor as we see anywhere, and the *' De temporibus et Moribus** 
has but little interest for the average (male) college student. The essay on 
Mrs. Browning is however excellent, and the story of "And He was Won- 
drous Wise" very entertaining. It has a bad habit of filling up with extracts 
from George Eliot and President Woolsey — rather an easy way of shirking 
editorial work. It seems to be much inferior to preceding numbers, though 
most of the essays are tolerable in style if not in thought. 

Before our next issue appears the Thanksgiving recess will have afforded 
us all an opportunity for that brief respite from labor of which we are so 
much in need. The Jubilee, one of the good old customs, which, strange to 
say, has not been abolished, will have lived out its short but hilarious ex- 
istence under the time-stained roof of Alumni Hall ; the roast turkeys and 
mince pies appropriate to the season will have been consumed with the 
usual gusto (we hope so) by Faculty and students alike ; the Freshmen will 
have indulged to their hearts' content in blindmans-buff and hunt-the-slipper, 
games especially popular at Thanksgiving time with children of either sex, 
and, Providence permitting, we shall have all returned to our respective 
tasks, including that member of the Lit. board whose physical and intellect- 
ual pursuits have gained new vigor from the pungent breezes which the 
adjacent salt marshes waft about his temporary abiding place. Hoping 
that our subscribers may enjoy themselves to the full, and that their number 
may be miraculously increased before next month, we shake ofT for a time 
our editorial robe and throw our editorial quill into the fire. T. w. g. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 

SOMEWHAT back from the broad and elm-arched 
street of the peaceful town of Easthampton, Long 
Island, stands an homely and unpretentious cottage. A 
passing observer might notice a picturesque gable and a 
graceful vine drooping over the low doorway, but would 
pass it by without a second thought, and, in all likelihood, 
would soon entirely forget it, unless he was made ac- 
quainted with its history. But, if it should be told him 
that that was the birthplace of John Howard Payne, the 
author of " Home, sweet Home," he would invest the 
whole habitation with the greatest interest, and explore 
each room with the greatest zeal. Everything about the 
place, from the low picket fence which encloses the few 
feet of ground on which the cottage stands, to the ample 
fire-place in that room in which the poet first saw the 
light, now becomes an object of an increasing and enthu- 
siastic regard ; he points to that shingled roof and grows 
eloquent ; he stands before it and wanders in thought 
through the past, while his imagination pictures to him 
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scenes in the poet's life on which he loves to dwell, and 
afterward, when far removed from that quaint old town, 
this modest dwelling floats vividly before his mental vis- 
ion, and awakens, in times of confusion and unrest, 
thoughts of peace and retirement — thoughts of home. 

It is not our present purpose to give in detail the inci- 
dents in the poet's life, nor to show the early dawnings of 
his literary genius. It would be interesting, doubtless, 
to dwell upon his editorial labors in behalf of the 
Thespian Mirror, a journal conducted by the students of 
Union College, for which he wrote when only thir- 
teen years old, and to speak in detail of his somewhat 
premature and erratic debut, when only sixteen, on the 
New York stage as " Young Norval,** and to trace his 
subsequent career as an actor and dramatic author until 
his death, which occurred at Tunis in 1852. Nearly fifty 
years of his life had been spent away from his native 
town, and nearly all this time away from his native country. 

He was an industrious and voluminous writer. Nearly 
everything that he prepared for the stage has been pre- 
served, and one or two of his plays are acted now. All 
his productions in this line show marks of decided talent. 
The characters are all well drawn and distinct, the action 
vigorous and the interest well sustained, and the dtnou- 
ment always well conceived and effective. But it is as the 
author of ** Home, sweet Home ** that John Howard 
Payne is most widely known. This simple poem, first 
written ,near the beginning of the present century, 
adapted to an old Sicilian melody, has since been sung 
the world over, and is now enshrined with peculiar and 
tender delight in thousands of homes in all lands. The 
words first appeared in the opera, so-called, of " Clari ; 
or the Maid of Milan,** the plot of which may be briefly 
sketched as follows : 

Clari, the daughter of an Italian farmer, meets by 
chance a nobleman, who, being struck by her beauty and 
innocence, makes the usual promises and induces the girl 
to leave her home and parents to live with him. The 
new life, however, does not suit her, and amid all the 
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brilliancy and gayety of the scenes at court, she is per- 
fectly wretched at the thought of the home she has left 
and the parents she has deserted, and because of the con- 
duct of her lover, whose sincerity she is just beginning to 
doubt. The play opens with Clari's birthday. Everyone 
is rejoicing, presents are heaped upon her, and a company 
of strolling actors perform a play for her diversion. The 
plot of this piece coincides exactly with her own story. 
Her agitation increases as the story unfolds itself, till, 
finally, when an enraged father is about to call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon his undutiful daughter, she 
springs from her seat and implores the parent to suspend 
his curse. The nobleman, furious at this exposure of his 
villainy, throws off his assumed character, and, when Clari 
reminds him of his promises, he returns answers which 
she can no longer misunderstand. Awakened now to her 
sense of danger, Clari makes her escape and seeks her 
native village and tells her story to her mother, who be- 
lieves her daughter's innocence and is soon appeased. 
Not so, however, with her father, who, stern and relentless 
and incredulous to the last, is about to curse her, when 
the nobleman appears, confesses his sins, implores forgive- 
ness, asks the hand of Clari in marriage and clears up all 
doubts. The sequel is obvious. 

This bare outline cannot begin to bring before one the 
pathetic beauty of the leading idea of the play, — the long- 
ing for home — nor of the affecting and effective way in 
which it is elaborated. One can plainly see in the emotions 
of Clari a portrayal of Paine's own feelings, and thus the 
play acquires an increased interest, as affording us an in- 
sight into the poet's mind. Take this one scene : — 

Enter Clari — (She seems fatigued and melancholy.) 

' Song. 

" 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there 

Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere. 
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*' An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ; 
Oh ! give me my lovely thatched cottage again ! 
The birds singing gaily that come at my call, 
Give me them, with the peace of mind dearer than all ! 

Home, sweet Home ! 

There's no place like home !" 

{Loquitur) — *' It is the song of my native village, the hymn of the lonely 
heart, which dwells upon every lip there, and, like a spell word, brings back 
to its home the affection which e'er has been betrayed to wander from it. It 
is the first music heard by infancy in its cradle, and our cottagers blending 
it with all their earliest and tenderest recollections, never cease to feel its 
magic till they cease to live." 

Can we not see the poet's heart in every word of this 
extract? Who more "an exile from home" than he? 
Later in the play this melody occurs again as the musical 
introduction to the mock play ; again as Clari makes her 
escape and nears her native village, she is affected to 
tears at hearing the air played on a rustic pipe by some 
neighboring mountaineer, and still again, just as she 
reaches her old home, a chorus of peasants in the distance, 
as they are returning from some rural feast, are heard to 
chant the same refrain, — " Home, sweet Home !** 

We cannot close this sketch of an interesting subject 
without speaking of the involuntary exile which some of us 
must undergo soon in leaving college. Do we not have, 
at times, as we think over the past four years, a tender 
and affectionate feeling for our Alma Mater, these old 
trees, the college buildings, our old rooms and our college 
friends? Does not the least demonstrative and coldest of 
us feel a pang of regret at the thought of parting from 
this sweet home? Shall we not look back in future years 
with a feeling closely akin to a longing for home, to this 
place where we have had so many happy hours, where 
we have led such jolly, careless, irresponsible lives? Shall 
we not long for an old-time chat on the fence, for an exhil- 
arating afternoon at Lake Saltonstall, or for one of those 
long walks with our best friend at college ? Can we ever 
forget that afternoon when we lounged on the corner and 
waited for the telegrams to come in from that ball match 
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at Boston ; can we ever forget that day we crammed so 
hard for annual ; or, to turn to more delicate themes, can 
we ever forget when we first met our college sweetheart, 
or that evening when we built that delicious air castle of 
the future ? Do not we all remember when we made the 
discovery that we were developing here in college, and 
that serious time when we first really faced the ques- 
tion of our life work? But what need to prolong this 
list? Are not all these associations fresh and active in 
each one's heart — are they not home associations ? Let 
us not be ashamed to acknowledge them, let us not crush 
out all utterance of such feelings because some one sneers 
and calls them "sentimental.*' Let us own our attach- 
ment for Yale and be proud of it, and let us not be ashamed 
if a tear sometimes springs to our eyes as we think of 
that day of graduation so swiftly rushing on some of us. 
A little healthy sentiment can do us no harm, while the 
cultivation of a home feeling can do us great good. A 
toast, then, for the New Year ! *' Old Mother Yale, and 
this sweet, sweet home of our days long ago !** 



THE IRON MASK. 

THAT a prisoner known to posterity under this name 
did exist ; that he was well educated and spoke sev- 
eral languages; that he was confined for a number of 
years; that he never complained ; that great precautions 
were taken to conceal his identity ; and that he was buried 
with the utmost secrecy, — are well known facts. For 
thirty years he was guarded by one of the severest and 
most notorious jailers the world has ever seen. The lat- 
ter says: "Since his imprisonment no mortal, beyond 
those whom I have mentioned, can boast of having 
seen my prisoner or of having spoken to him." From the 
moment of his arrest to the moment of his death, he 
was closely guarded. When taken to the Fortress of 
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Pignerol and again, eight years later, from thence to the 
Chateau d'Exiles, twenty-four miles northwest of Pig- 
nerol, his face was masked and he was concealed in a 
litter. He was subsequently moved several times. His 
last journey was from St. Margarette, an island off the 
coast of Provence, to the Bastile in Paris. The mask 
he wore is said to have been of iron ; and it was 
ordered that if he disclosed his features he should be 
instantly shot. Novelists tell us many a fabulous story 
about this journey. St. Mars, his jailer, spent several 
days at his castle of Patteau, and' while there never 
lost sight of his prisoner. At meals, he was placed with 
his back toward the windows, and opposite to St. Mars, 
who had a brace of pistols within his reach. Only a sin- 
gle servant was permitted to enter the room, which was 
always locked as soon as he came in or went out. 

His lodging was invariably prepared with great at- 
tention to secrecy. At the Chateau d'Exiles two soldiers 
of the body guard of St. Mars watched the tower in which 
he was confined, and the jailer's windows were so situated 
that he could observe both the prisoner and his sentinels. 
A permanent screen was constructed in the chapel, so 
that the priest who said mass could not see him, and the 
confessor was forbidden to ask his name, or to inquire 
into his former condition, or to receive any writing 
from him, or to hold any other than religious conver- 
sation with him. 

In the official papers between St. Mars and Louvois, or 
between St. Mars and Louvois* successor to the ministry, 
he was spoken of as ** Thomme,'* " Thomme qui vous savez,** 
** Tancien prisonier,*' " le prisonier de Provence," etc. 
After his death the walls of his room at the Bastile were 
scraped and whitewashed. The bedstead, chairs, doors, 
and window frames were burned, and the metallic vessels 
and ornaments, whether of copper, pewter or silver, 
which had been placed at his disposal, were melted down. 

These precautions increased the veil of mystery sur- 
rounding him, and bade the wrfters of the i8th century 
give free play to the torrent of their imagination. With- 
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out hesitation they obeyed the summons, and they alone 
are accountable for some of the wild and absurd conjec- 
tures that have been advanced concerning him. Even 
before the death of the iron mask the public atten- 
tion had been drawn to him. For on the 14th of March, 
1695, the Gazette of Amsterdam announces that "A com- 
pany of soldiers have conveyed to the Bastille a masked 
prisoner whom they have brought in a litter from 
Provence. He was concealed during the entire journey, 
which m^kes us believe him to be a man of some conse- 
quence, a supposition that is strengthened by the fact 
that his name is unknown even to those who have charge 
of him." From this time to the year 1745, or forty -two 
years after his death, no one seems to have dared publicly 
to touch upon the subject. A little anonymous work 
entitled ** The Secret Memoirs for the King of Persia,*' 
then appeared at Amsterdam in Holland, and gave the 
first intimation of the history of the iron mask. It was 
a political history of the French court under fictitious 
names, and insinuated that the iron mask was the Count 
of Vermandois, a natural son of Louis XIV. Seven 
years later Voltaire- published his ** Siftcle de Louis 
XIV," and in a later edition ventured to speak quite fully 
concerning this prisoner. He adorned his narrative with 
embellishments well fitted to encourage wild surmises. 
It was, according to his account, some months after the 
death of Cardinal Mazarin, that an unknown prisoner, 
young and of noble appearance, distinguished stature and 
great beauty of person, was sent in profound secrecy to 
an island on the coast of Provence. The unfortunate 
wore, while traveling, a mask so contrived by means of 
steel springs that he could take his meals without uncov- 
ering his face. Soon after his incarceration, Louvois paid 
him a visit and spoke to him while standing, and with an 
attention which implied respect. It is said that he one 
day traced some words with a knife on a silver plate, and 
threw it from a window looking to the sea: a fisherman 
brought it to the governor of the island, who, when he 
had ascertained by a rigid examination that the man 
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could not read, dismissed him with the remark that he was 
very lucky in his ignorance. When the mysterious captive 
was transferred to the Bastile, he was lodged as commo- 
diously as the nature of the place allowed. His fare 
was excellent, all his requests were complied with, and 
the governor seldom sat down in his presence. He 
played the guitar and had a passion for lace and fine 
linen. The physician who frequently attended him in- 
spected his tongue, but never saw his face. The very 
tone of his voice was said to have inspired interest. No 
complaint ever escaped him, noi" did he attempt even by 
a hint to make himself known. After the prisoner's 
death, Barbesieux, the successor of Louvois to the minis- 
try, was entreated, even on his death-bed, to reveal the 
mystery ; but he replied that it was a secret of state 
which he had sworn never to unfold. 

The allusions of Voltaire refer to a brother of Louis 
XIV. Some have agreed but more have disagreed with 
him. Some thought it was either Arivedicks, an Arme- 
nian patriarch, or Fouquet, the disgraced minister of 
finance. Many have thought it was the Duke of 
Monmouth, or the Duke of Beaufort. The mere com- 
parison of dates will overthrow all these opinions. 
Among them one is astonished to find one so absurd as 
the opinion that it was the Duke of Monmouth. The pris- 
oner was detained in custody from 1673 to the time of 
his death, in 1703, while Monmouth was going about the 
English court and army till 1685, when he was publicly 
executed in London. The identity of the Duke of 
Beaufort with the iron mask was just as impossible. He 
was killed and beheaded in 1669 by the Turks at the siege 
of Candia. Nor could the Count of Vermandois, who 
died in 1683, have been the iron mask who, in 1693, had, 
according to the letters of St. Mars to the ministry, been 
already imprisoned for twenty years. Moreover, St. 
Mars did not take command of the island of St. Marga- 
rette, where the Count of Vermandois is said to have 
been sent in 1683, till 1687. 
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The opinion most generally accepted in former days is 
that the iron mask was a brother of Louis XIV. This 
view, so well suited to the romantic and legendary ideas 
that naturally cluster about the iron mask, arose in the 
minds of Voltaire, Soulavie and others, and is entirely 
incapable of proof. Moreover, there is a disagreement 
among its upholders. Some, following Soulavie, insisted 
that he was the legitimate offspring of Louis XIII and 
his consort Anna of Austria. Others, following Voltaire, 
were equally positive that it was a natural son of Anna 
of Austria, but made no assertions with regard to his 
father. Some, however, went further and insisted that 
his father was either Mazarin or the Duke of Buckingham. 

This theory of the iron mask is, at the present day, en- 
tirely exploded. The story of Avedick has little or no 
real foundation. Lately it has been proved from official 
documents that he was not imprisoned till 171 1, or eight 
years after the death of the mysterious prisoner. Per- 
haps the opinion most destitute of reason is that which 
associates Fouquet with the iron mask. His trial was 
public and attracted great attention. The dates of his 
imprisonment and death do not coincide with those of the 
iron mask. He was imprisoned in 1664 and died in the 
arms of his son, the Count de Vaux, in 1680. Several 
opinions still more absurd have been advanced, but we 
will pass on to those which, until lately, have been most 
generally received. Since 1825, when D^lort published 
a work entitled " L'Histoire de THomme au Masque de 
Fer/' it has been almost universally believed that the iron 
mask was either Ercole Mattioli, a minister of the Duke 
of Mantua, who had been imprisoned on account of treach- 
ery to Louis XIV, or some person altogether unknown. 
This author and those who follow him base their assump- 
tion that Mattioli was the iron mask on the supposed cer- 
tainty that he was one of the unfortunate prisoners whom 
St. Mars conveyed with great secresy from Pignerol 
to the Chateau d'Exiles, and from thence to the island of 
St. Margarette. It is indeed true that the iron mask was 
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one of those persons, and an insane Jacobin monk the 
other, but it is not true that Mattioli was the iron mask. 
Unfortunately for Mr. D^lort's theory, it has lately been 
proved from the French archives that Mattioli never was 
at the Chateau d'Exiles at all, but was moved from Pig- 
nerol to St. Margarette in 1694, or seven years after St. 
Mars had been appointed to the command of that island, 
and had carried with him his two mysterious prisoners. 
Moreover, it has been conjectured and almost completely 
proved that Mattioli died there a few days after his 
incarceration. His arrest and its cause were widely 
known throughout Europe. No attempt was made to 
conceal his name in official dispatches where it is some- 
times mentioned in conjunction with the "prisoner of 
Provence,*' etc. Since it was not Mattioli, it was prob- 
ably some one until lately unknown. Nor can we look 
to the historians of France for any exact information 
on the subject. Michelet concludes his account in these 
words : ** The history of the iron mask will probably 
remain forever unknown." Martin says: "History has 
no right to pronounce on that which will never pass 
from the domain of conjecture." Gibbon and other his- 
orical writers who have investigated this subject are still 
more cautious. Where, then, can we look for any defi- 
nite information. 

Notwithstanding the vast power centered in him, not- 
withstanding his control over the French nobility, not- 
withstanding his being the hope of the religious com- 
munity, the King of France and his family were none the 
less exposed to the criminal projects of the vast and 
mysterious band of conspirators existing at that time. 
The halo of glory that surrounded Louis the Fourteenth 
served to increase friends and foes. When he had 
arrived at his twenty-fifth year he had already been 
menaced. Lord Hallis, the English ambassador at Paris, 
writes to his government, " There is no news, but a 
man who has come from Lyons accuses another citi- 
zen of that place of having expressed a wish to kill the 
King." Again he writes, " Every one is much perplexed 
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about a conspiracy against the King. Last Sunday when 
I was at church, two soldiers and an officer stood at the 
door and examined all those who came in or out. It 
seems that they have some clue to the person whom they 
seek." 

This vigilance was everywhere maintained throughout 
the kingdom and especially at the Fords of the Somme 
near P6rronne. Louvois, the King's minister, and Le 
Tellier, his father, had private as well as public reasons 
for wishing to entrap the chief of this conspiracy. They 
would not only thus render an important service to the king, 
their master, but, by ferreting out its instigators, would 
probably be able to put an end to the intrigues that certain 
persons at the court were carrying on against them. It 
is in the midst of these plots and counterplots, in the midst 
of this hot-bed of passion, that we must look for some traces 
of the history of the iron mask. Le Tellier and Louvois 
had already ascertained that the chief of the conspiracy 
had lived in Paris till the end of 1672, and had then gone 
to Brussels to meet his accomplices, They learned from 
spies, who gave a complete account of this band as far as 
they could ascertain, that it consisted of ten individuals 
and was composed of adventurers from Lorraine, Ireland 
and Holland. The necessary funds for carrying out their 
schemes were advanced by a banker in Amsterdam. 
The treaty signed between the conspirators was in the 
house of a certain individual at Brussels. Their chief 
was young, well educated, a Lorranian by birth, and had 
formerly been a captain of cavalry. Like most adven- 
turers of the age he was known under several names. 
At Paris he was the Chevalier de Mareschal, at Brussels 
the Chevalier de Harmorses, and elsewhere he was known 
as Louis de OldendorflF. One of the most frequent roads 
from Brussels to Paris at that time passed through 
P^ronne. This, therefore, accounts for the vigilance of 
Louvois and his orders to arrest those who in the slightest 
degree resembled the conspirators. Louis de OldendorfF 
was arrested on either the 28th or 29th of March, 1673. 
He was incarcerated at the Bastile. The treaty between 
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the conspirators was seized at Brussels, and brought to 
Paris. The effect of this seizure on some of the former 
opponents of the family of La Tellier was marvelous. 
The Prince of Cond6 suddenly became one of its warmest 
friends. After an interview between Louvois and him- 
self he invariably received the former with the warmest 
•vwiurances of regard, and thus set an example that many 
ot the less powerful enemies of the secretary of war has- 
tened to follow. 

But to return to Louis de Olendorff. The French 
archives distinctly prove that from the Bastile he was 
taken to Pignerol ; from thence to the Chateau d'Exiles ; 
from thence to St. Margarette ; and from thence back 
again to the Bastile. The dates of his several journeys 
exactly correspond to the dates usually given to those 
of the iron mask. After 1973 the name of Louis de 
OldendoHF disappears, and abundant evidence can be 
gathered, from the letters of St. Mars to the gov- 
ernment, and from the French archives, to prove that 
its possessor was afterward known as the " Thomme qui 
vous savez," etc. The name under which the iron mask 
was buried is seen from the register of Du Jonca, 
one of the officers in command at the Bastile in 1703, 
to have been that of De Marchiel. Another version 
of this celebrated journal gives it as Marchially or 
Marchialy. The possession at this age of such an educa- 
tion, such an influence, relations so important that it was 
wise to keep his capture and the place of his concealment 
a secret, leads us to think that he must have been of noble 
extraction. It has already been stated that he was a 
Lorranian. The most ancient and distinguished families 
in Lorraine at this period were those of the Armorses or 
Harmorses, of the Marcheuilie, of Mars La Tour, of 
Malatour, of Mareschals. Moreover, they were allied 
among themselves by numerous intermarriages and the 
younger sons of those families frequently bore the titles 
of one and the arms of another. The persons among 
them who correspond to the description as given by 
Louvois and by St. Mars are not wanting. The only 
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link in the proof that is wanting is that which would 
clearly trace the iron mask to a particular member of 
one of these families. It is, however, perfectly natural 
that after a lapse of two centuries we should be unable 
to find such a link. They were all, doubtless, impov- 
erished by the wars of the Duke of Lorraine, and must 
have joined in their sovereign's hatred of France and the 
French. The prisoner's name as given in the register of 
the Bastile was probably misspelled by an illiterate lieu- 
tenant. The stories of Voltaire and others are easily 
refuted, or else rest on a very small foundation. The 
mask the prisoner wore was not, as has been stated, of 
iron, which it would have been impossible to have worn 
for any length of time, but was made of black velvet, 
strengthened with whalebone and fastened behind by a 
small padlock. 

The theory we have just given has lately been asserted 
and fully proved by extracts from the French archives in 
a voluminous work entitled " La V^rit^ sur le Masque de 
Fer." Mr. Jung, its author, is an officer in the state depart- 
ment, in Paris, and, having had every opportunity of 
searching the public documents on the subject, has prob- 
bably presented the true theory of the iron mask. None 
other, at least, is capable of proof. It may seem strange 
that a person of no greater importance than De Mareschlal 
should have been the object of the precautions which dis- 
tinguished the captivity of this unfortunate prisoner. 
Allowance must be made for the false lights that have 
been thrown upon his fate by exaggeration and by pure 
fiction. Voltaire's assertions with regard to the prisoner's 
treatment are fully disproved by the King's commands. 
St. Mars wrote to ascertain what treatment his prisoner 
should receive. Louis XlVth replied, " You will treat 
him severely in order that he may have nothing to render 
life agreeable, and will only give him such things as are 
absolutely necessary." His case is not unparalleled. The 
records of the Bastile show that even as late as 171 1 
another unknown person was incarcerated there. He was 
carefully guarded, and on his death was buried with 
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profound secrecy. Louis XlVth loved rather to torture 
than to kill his enemies. A priest who entered the Bas- 
tile in 1686 died there after an imprisonment of 36 years. 
Neither his crime nor that of Lemi6re, who was guarded 
for 30 years or more, was ever known. In view of these 
and kindred cases of imprisonment, it is not strange that 
Louis XlVth and such a minister as Louvois should doom 
De Mareschal to perpetual imprisonment, and decree that 
no man should from thenceforth hear his story or even 
look on his face. Resentment called aloud for his destruc- 
tion, and policy concurred in the demand. The sentence 
pronounced under these impulses was not likely to be 
revoked or essentially mitigated. The expedients used 
to carry out this design, if we confine our attention to 
those authentically recorded, were not, as we have before 
intimated, more complicated or more elaborate than the 
service required, and even if they were so, the history of 
state prisons will supply many other instances of fantastic 
and curious precautions, harassing alike to captive and to 
keeper, and adopted from mere refinement of cruelty. 
Such, then, is the true story of the iron mask, a story no 
longer romantic or mysterious, but still of great interest 
and worthy of historical remembrance as a feature of the 
time to which it belongs. J. w. B. 
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ATTUNED. 

Who would his life most tuneful find, 
Or hear svreet nature's song ascend. 
Of perfect praise, must thereto lend 

A perfect rhythm of the mind. 

He best finds out those changeless laws 
Availing in the world of sense, 
Who renders first, obedience ; 

Nor lawless, seeks to guess a cause. 

God's truth he earliest shall learn. 
Who, quickened with a firm belief, — 
Not prcdeterminately deaf, — 

A mind attuned to Reason turns. 

He manifests a love most deep. 
Whose ever-sympathetic voice 
Accords with theirs who do rejoice, 

Yet is attuned with theirs who weep. 
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AN AGE OF ART. 

MANY a man, dissatisfied with the present, has ear- 
nestly wished that destiny had placed him in some 
century other than his own, but none more justly than he 
whose love for art turns wistfully to the days of Angelo 
and Raphael. For, in a life of common length, opening 
in the last half of the fifteenth century, might have been 
seen Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Giorgione, 
Titian and Angelo, and in them all of the world's paint- 
ing, all its sculpture. With the fulfillment of one more 
wish the dream of happiness would be complete. To 
have lived in Florence in that age was to have been 
doubly blessed, for there the greatest of all the masters 
made their home. In the city's Baptistery, a church that 
already numbered its years by centuries when Dante trod 
its aisles, is seen to-day an inscription proclaiming that 
it shall stand until the judgment. Whether the church 
stand or fall, the proud Florentine boast is most deeply 
true of the art and artists of that age which at once gave 
to this church its doors of bronze, and to the world Ghi- 
berti. The influence of that art may well be bounded by 
the judgment day, since no other limit can it have. 

The question is old and puzzling, why, at certain times, 
appears a constellation of the brightest lights in literature, 
art or science, while immediately before and after the 
darkness seems unabated; — why there should be such 
epochs as the Augustan, the Elizabethan age and this age 
of art. Especially strange does it seem to one looking at 
results without their causes. He must learn that there is 
no such thing as meteoric culture and perfection, culture 
mature without preceding growth, and dead without first 
decaying. Lanzi says, " The age is always influenced by 
certain principles universally adopted, which happen at a 
particular period to be the most just and accurate of their 
kind, and produce in that age some supereminent pro- 
fessors and a number of good ones." Yet he was not 
fully satisfied with his own explanation. There may be no 
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general principle showing why, at such times, there 
should be so many great men, yet there can always be 
traced an antecedent progress of which some would be 
the inevitable result. 

Previous to the thirteenth century, painting in Italy 
was very crude. Art hardly merited admiration judging 
it by its works, for in them there was little beauty. Pic- 
tures of saints, as if copied from models of wood, pictures 
of our Lord, stiff and meaningless, pictures of the Ma- 
donna crowned, in vain attempt to endow her with queenly 
majesty, — all were hard and expressionless. The pictures 
of that period in the " Jarves Collection " prove how 
thoroughly uninteresting those paintings were, and how 
little emotion they were capable of inspiring. Few but 
connoisseurs care to look at them more than cursorily, for 
oddity soon loses its attractiveness and one becomes 
weary of the dull sameness. But brighter days for art 
were dawning, the days of Cimabue and Giotto. Very 
different are the degrees of honor ascribed to Cimabue by 
the art writers, yet all unite in praising him highly. 
Whether he gave the " first light to the art of painting ** 
or not, he surely assisted materially in its progress. His 
figures with ill-drawn hands and feet were but little bet- 
ter than those of his predecessors, but there was meaning 
in their attitudes and expression in their faces. No slight 
advance, for, as Taine says, " An expression, even when a 
feeble one, is it not a miraculous thing, like the first con- 
fused stammerings of a mute on suddenly recovering his 
speech ?" No wonder that the art-loving Florentines 
were enraptured with his pictures, but they were .soon to 
see those of far greater beauty, for Giotto, even when the 
pupil of Cimabue, was yet the master. His contribution 
to progress was the study of nature, a gift well worthy of 
his genius. Before him, artists had rarely painted from 
living models, and had cared little that their figures 
should be true to life. Yet it is said that his copying of 
nature, although extravagantly praised by his contempo- 
raries, was more apparent in the intention than in the 
execution. Superior as was his art, it fell far short of 
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perfection, for it was narrow. It had hardly dawned 
upon the minds of Giotto and his contemp.oraries that 
there was beauty in the perfect representation of beautiful 
physical forms. They valued forms merely as the means 
of expressing religious ideas, and, so long as this was the 
controlling spirit, there could be but little progress. 

Giotto was master until, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, came Donatello, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, and, a 
few years later, Massaccio. Distinguished in architecture 
and sculpture as well as in painting, they were the first 
to declare their independence of all restraint, both in the 
choice of subjects and in the manner of treating them, and 
art at last was free. The immortal gates of Ghiberti, 
Brunelleschi's dome in Florence, and the paintings of 
Massaccio prove the wonder of their skill as well as the 
beauty of their conception. In our college gallery we 
care little for the early paintings in our admiration of the 
Ghiberti casts. Yet it has been said that these four were 
only master-workmen. The love which the earlier 
painters felt for ideal forms and symbols was vanishing. 
In their imitation of life the.se later artists carried realism 
so far that, failing to idealize, they became mere artisans. 
Vasari says, truly, " Nature has no voice except that 
which man breathes into her out of his mind." So Nature 
in art was dumb, and waiting for a voide, but she had not 
long to wait. Leonardo, Angelo and Raphael came, and 
she was eloquent. 

It was a memorable autumn in Florence, that autumn 
of 1504, when these three were there. Leonardo, over 
fifty, in the height of his glory, acknowledged the finest 
living painter; Michael Angelo, about thirty, burning to 
rival the greatest ; and Raphael, still a boy, with a boy's 
reverence for the two masters. In no one city, in any 
age, was there ever found a greater three in art, and yet 
they were only the chief of a long line of painters who 
had lived in Florence, and, from the days of Giotto, had 
made it above other cities the home of art. 

What was Florence that it should be so favored ? A 
little inland city, from its earliest history again and again 
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the scene of civil strife. In the older days it would have 
been called the beloved of the gods ; but we, in our en 
lightenment, having lost the poetic faith that loved to see 
the divine in all that was not plain, seek for natural causes. 
The secret of Florence's glory was its freedom and the 
patriotism of its citizens. However bitter the hostility 
of parties, however deadly enemies Florentines might be, 
all was forgotten if for the interest of their city. Its glory 
was the aim of every strife, and in comparison all else 
was naught. 

The many-sidedness of the Florentine character is 
given as a supplemental reason for the city*s greatness. 
There was no narrow-mindedness, but large and expan- 
sive feeling, and an appreciation of the noble and the 
beautiful in whatever way manifested. Time, too, has 
been kind to Florence. It is one of the few cities not now 
reposing on the ruins of its former splendor. Its finest 
buildings are yet standing. When travelers tell us that 
even now " there is an irresistible charm about the place, 
that other cities may please, but Florence alone can win 
enduring love,*' we can dream of its surpassing beauty in 
the days of the three great artists, when the glory of the 
city was at its height. If our own dreams are feeble, 
" Romola" is a most fascinating picture of Florentine life 
at that time. Grace of action, refinement of thought and 
word, respect for scholarship, admiration and love for art, 
and, above all, devotion to the city, are characteristics. 
The pretty contadina, the gruff but kind old painter, the 
literary barber, the stately gonfalonier, the blind " Bardo," 
whose learning was his life, the saintly '' Madonna Ro- 
mola," are characters. 

Florence was a mercantile city, but its merchants were 
^uch cultured citizens that in guilds they gave hundreds 
of thousands for works of art to adorn the churches of 
their city. Such liberality belonged to the age and to a 
people whose taste was so highly cultivated that artists, 
weary of the ceaseless praises of other cities, longed for 
its discriminating judgment. 

It seems to be a natural provision that each country, in 
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every age, shall produce some one man who shall be the 
consummation of whatever there is in it grand and good, 
or, at least, shall be the living type of its knowledge and 
its culture of thought and feeling. If the principle can 
be so narrowed, Leonardo da Vinci was the Florence of 
his time. Rai:ely is the saying, " The gods do not give 
everything to one man,** so nearly proved untrue. Of 
noble parentage, wealthy, remarkable for beauty of face 
and figure, strong as a giant, a thorough courtier, with 
fine conversational ability, and, above all, an intellect so 
exhaustless in its resources that it has been the wonder of 
men ever since ; inventor, engineer, architect, scientist, 
anatomist, — and musician, poet and sculptor, he is best 
known as a painter merely because to painting he devoted 
a little more of his genius. When such a man painted 
there was reason for expecting no ordinary works. He 
fully answered the expectation, for he was in many ways 
the teacher of Angelo and Raphael, and has left a name 
forever among the few supreme artists. Jarves says: 
" After the advent of Christianity, men's conceptions 
transcended their forces, arid the ambition of the spirit 
no longer took into account the limitations of the body.** 
Of Da Vinci this was pre-eminently true, being at once 
his highest glory and greatest misfortune. They are 
noble who are always striving for something higher than 
they can accomplish, but are not as successful as those 
whose aims and powers are more nearly equal. Da Vinci 
could never satisfv himself. To others his works seemed 
perfect ; to him they were ever crude. He began much 
and left much unfinished. " A faded fresco on a broken 
plaster wall, a few fair canvases, a treatise or two, and 
one short philosophical poem.*' 

While he was painting his wonderful ** Last Supper ** in 
the monastery of Santa Maria at Milan, he sometimes 
passed a half day before the picture in which he added 
nothing, seeming totally idle and merely dreaming. The 
Prior, impatient at the delay, after vainly entreating the 
dreamer to hasten, appealed to the Duke. Leonardo was 
summoned before him, and to the question why he de- 
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layed, replied that he yet lacked for his picture two heads 
— those of Christ and his betrayer ; that, as he could hope 
for no human model for the divine beauty of the one or 
the surpassing wickedness of the other, he must wait un- 
til his imagination could form for them fitting conceptions. 
A story, whether true or not, characteristic of the whole 
life of Da Vinci, a ceaseless waiting, longing, striving for 
the impossible, the full embodiment of his own dreams of 
grace and beauty. 

A striking advantage of Da Vinci and the artists of his 
time over the earlier masters was their freedom in the 
choice of subjects. Since the days of Massaccio this free- 
dom had been increasing. Before that time, the sameness 
of the subjects was remarkable. Almost without excep- 
tion they were figure-pieces of a religious nature. From 
this exclusive painting of figures artists did not escape 
until much later, but their subjects were no longer all 
religious. There is a beautiful explanation of this ancient 
devotion to figure-painting given by Jarves: '* The Greeks 
and Italians sought to elevate their spheres of action and 
feeling into the unseen world. Their perpetual theme has 
been the human soul, and their constant model the human 
figure." 

In that consecration of art to religion, so complete that 
critics say that all the earlier artists are included in the 
two classes of those who characterize religion under its 
dramatic and its contemplative aspect, there was some- 
thing noble and fitting. They were worthy of each 
other. The most beautiful conceptions and dreams that 
artists ever had have been the inspirations of religion. 
But religion in the early days was the Church, narrow 
and bigoted. Its slave could not be otherwise. When 
any departure from established ways was heresy, and any 
new idea was dangerous, when priests could hardly hurl 
anathemas enough upon him who dared to oppose them, 
is it strange that art was stereotyped? 

Yet, bigoted and corrupt as was much of religion in 
those days, in them there lived some of the noblest Chris- 
tians of all time, pure, devout, with hearts overflowing 
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with love to God and man, men whom all after ages have 
called blessed. This spirit could not fail of expression in 
art. Some of those early pictures seem to breathe adora- 
tion and love for God, and, through all the centuries since, 
have been a silent prayer. By some of the artist-monks 
the dignity and responsibility of their work was most 
highly exalted. Painting was even an act of religion. 
In the quiet of their monasteries, shut out from the world 
and alone with God, the noblest spirits among them 
dreaming continually of the unseen, it is not strange that 
to the souls of some holy poets and artists the invisible was 
more real than what they saw. So, ofttimes, the artist 
felt that it was an awful thing to paint sacred scenes, and 
to be done only with the divine blessing, and not without 
devout preparation of his soul. Very quaint, yet not 
without a lesson for us in our careless treatment of holy 
things, are the stories of their devotion. If Dalmasio 
was to paint the Virgin, he must render himself less un- 
worthy by fasting, receiving absolution and partaking of 
the Eucharist. We can see the saintly Fra Angelico on 
his knees, painting our Loi»d and his crucifixion amid 
floods of tears. This enthusiasm and his simple faith that 
his pictures were what they were by the will bf God, and 
must not be retouched, may have been childish, yet we 
cannot smile, or do less than reverence him as he kneels. 
Art and religion were mutual helpers. Than this, art 
could have had no higher glory. If she were to serve 
any mistress, no other could she have found so able to 
enlarge and ennoble her: but any slavery is dwarfing, so 
she failed of her full stature until she became free. 

Never since has the position of artists been the same as 
in the days of the three masters. Loved, adrtired, almost 
reverenced, they were a favored class, while to the most 
illustrious of them there could scarcely be given enough 
of honor. On familiar terms with royalty, the idols of 
the people, they were then what orators and generals are 
now. The progress of a great painting was anxiously 
watched, and its completion was an event so well worthy 
of celebration, that eager throngs steadily passed in to 
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see it. When Michael Angelo was painting in the Sistine 
Chapel, the Pope could not restrain his impatience, and 
the artist, at the utmost inconvenience, was obliged to 
remove the scaffolding, that the Holy Father might look 
upon the half-finished frescoes. The people by their sym- 
pathy aided the artists. The boldest schemes, the wildest 
fancies, were never met with coldness ; there was admira- 
tion and sympathy if actual help were impossible. In 
Florence, a grandeur of thought and feeling marked the 
age, revealing itself in the conceptions of an Angelo and 
the zeal of a Savanarola. Men*s thoughts were often 
startling in their daring. Some of Leonardo's schemes 
were bold almost to impossibility. At what other time 
could a Domenico Ghirlandajo have longed for permission 
to paint in fresco the entire walls of Florence? Though, 
as there always must be, there was much rivalry among 
the artists, yet some of them did deeds of generosity that 
will be remembered to their glory. When the Baptistery 
was to receive its gates of bronze, Donatello, Brunelleschi 
and Ghiberti earnestly competed for the honor of design- 
ing them. Ghiberti was young ; the others were acknowl- 
edged masters. But, when they saw his designs, jealousy 
was overcome by their love for art and homage to genius, 
and they nobly preferred him to themselves. So the three 
won enduring honor. 

The fact is plain that artists hold a far different position 
now, but the reason is given that they themselves have 
not the same devotion to their art. In one of the streets 
of the old city Antwerp, not many years ago, ofttimes 
there broke forth upon the night-air music of such wild 
melody that some who listened crossed themselves for 
fear. The weird strains had fitting birthplace, a den so 
small that he who lived there could never stand erect, so 
cold in winter that his beard froze to the wall, as he lay 
upon his wretched bed. Who was he ? Antoine Wiertz, 
only an artist. Born in a little town upon the Meuse, 
amid the miseries of poverty, surrounded by privation of 
every kind, he looked high above it all, and consecrated 
his life to art. A boy of fourteen, he set out on a pil- 
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grimage to Antwerp, the birthplace of Rubens, carrying 
with him a deep reverence for the master whose very 
name he had learned to love. And there for years he 
buried himself, painting all day, and at night studying or 
filling his den with that strange music. Want, trouble 
and pain were his attendants. Did he fail in love for his 
art? He refused to sell his pictures, saying, "Keep your 
gold, it is death to the artist." What did Florentine ever 
do grander in its devotion? So he battled on, until, in 
Italy, he gave to the world his masterpiece that shall ever 
make his name a glory. When the end came, and on his 
death-bed, wearied by physical agony, he murmured in 
his delirium, **The beautiful skies, the beautiful skies," 
may. we not believe that he then saw nobler pictures than 
he had ever painted, and more glorious visions than his 
dreams had ever brought him? The peace denied on 
earth he found in death. 

Perhaps, a man who through all his years of wretched- 
ness knew no other love than that for art, no other aim 
nor hope than to paint a picture worthy of his master; a 
man Avhose ambition was realized, so that his ** Patrocles " 
loses nothing in comparison with Rubens* finest paintings, 
deserved nothing more of the world than life and death 
in a hovel. Yet Florence in her golden days would have 
thought otherwise. c. T. c. 



• ♦■• 



THAT VEIL. 

'Neath my window daily trips 
A maid demure and coy — 

Never heeds the tender signs 
Which I may employ. 

Looking neither right nor left. 
Straight she hastes along, 

With no side coquettish glance— 
Seems to think it wrong. 
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And a never absent veil 

Hides her smiling face, 
Shutting when she passes by 

Sunshine from the place. 

I have watched and waited ofi, 

When the hour drew nigh, 
Just to see if I by chance 

That sweet face might spy. 

But the greedy veil e'er hid 

What I wished to see, 
Growing greener ever)' day 

With its jealousy. 

Till at last when I despaired 

Fortune was more kind, 
And by lucky accident t 

Veil was left behind. 

Rosy cheeks and dainty lips. 

Brown eyes downward cast, — 
Nature seemed but half as fair 

After she had passed. 

At that hour to wait her steps 

I shall never fail, 
Hoping that as yesterday 

She'll forget her veil. 



THE NOVELIST THACKERAY. 

THACKERAY and Dickens have been generally rec- 
ognized as the founders of a new school, or, more 
accurately, as the representative minds of the last cycle 
of fiction. That Dickens may possess merit to justify this 
title is not germane to my purpose either to affirm or to 
deny, but Thackeray has but few of those qualities which 
are supposed to support such a claim. New scenes, study 
in original characters, a text adopted from some crying 
abuse in law or morality, novelty in plot and dramatic 
action, none of these does he possess to an eminent degree. 
He was a man of great and eccentric intellect, but, broad 
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and healthful as his mind was, its inclination was rather 
intensive than extensive. He applied his powers in the 
production of essays upon social life, from a necessary 
amount of plot and character termed novels of society, 
by no means an exhaustive definition. The attraction ot 
his novels lies in their great perceptive power, that reveals 
an element of originality in a trite subject. He is origi- 
nal because he is not commonplace. He is peculiar be- 
cause he treats of actual society, that has changed radi- 
cally since the last century, and will vary as radically in 
the future. He may be termed the founder of a new 
school, because he possesses little in common with his 
predecessors, and his claim may be disputed for the very 
pertinent reason that his contemporaries and successors 
are as far different as the same general period in fiction 
will admit. 

Thackeray wrote much as Bonaparte fought, — " beyond 
the rules,'* and, if he is criticised by this Procustean 
theory of unity, development of plot and creative power, 
it is not a fair mode of measurement. We are too prone 
to criticise universally by an accepted standard than to 
use our judgment in the application. The rule cannot 
govern the exception. If we use this canon alone in our 
estimation of Thackeray, the fundamental secret of his 
success is lost. His originality, or, in a word, his strength 
is gained from the weakness of the remainder of novelists, 
a relative rather than positive vigor. 

Thackeray had his purpose clearly defined. His fiction 
was to be the exponent of society life and of common- 
place life at that. Garish plot, tawdry socialism, plati- 
tudes in large type, he would have none of them; and, 
while the legion of easy writers floated with the current 
of mysterious plot or burlesque character, the marvelous 
or the transcendental, he turned his face and buffeted 
against the stream. 

To this self-imposed task Thackeray brought a peculiar 
style, keen power of mental analysis, humor, poignant 
wit, unrivalled penetration, irony, and a hearty contempt 
for the conventional system of society. He attempted to 

18 
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exonerate the Publican by condemning the Pharisee. He 
did not attempt to dazzle by diversity of genius and facil- 
ity of mind as much as to convince by perspicuity and 
finish. He never wrote for the Sneerwells or the Puffs. 
Whatever defect may be discovered in his writings they 
are uniformly natural. Hundreds of women to-day are 
striving with the same object in view as that which influ- 
enced Becky Sharpe, and with as much unscrupulousness 
and concentration. ** The History of Pendennis " is the 
chronicle of many more lives than we imagine. Beyond 
this, then, is originality in treatment, the dissection of 
t every action and insight into every motive, that causes 
the truth to appear stranger than the fiction itself. 

The characters are those we may have met or may 
meet to-day or to-morrow. Single sentiments, particular 
opinions, he may share with many ; but the novel com- 
plete, shapely, harmonious, is of the one head and heart. 
Plot is simply rough hewn at first; its development ap- 
pears to come often as an afterthought, and then as the 
instrument rather than the agent. He first conceived his 
characters, and his plot followed from the association of 
such characters in successive situations. In other words, 
his plot was completely subordinate to his dramatis per sonce 
and served as a means of introduction. His works abound 
in incident apparently trivial, but they are the necessary 
complement of the lack of dramatic action. The plot, 
indeed, is often of so little comparative importance or so 
lightly dwelt upon as to escape observation. Who con- 
siders that the whole key to ** Vanity Fair" lies in the 
bouquet with the concealed note that was given by George 
Osborn to Becky Sharpe at the ball in Brusselles ? 

His great dread of sensationalism prevented him from 
any bolder attempts. We cannot but admit he lacked 
concentration. His novels are never excuses for essays 
upon any single theme or passion. In this respect he will 
be found at variance with his contemporaries. Dickens 
saw the Court of Chancery with its endless quantity of 
red tape, and his protest assumed the form of " Bleak 
House." No man sympathized with the school-boy more 
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than Thackeray, yet there would have been a caucus of 
Yorkshire school masters over, his version of " Nicholas 
Nickleby." One crusades against mad-houses, another 
against unjust law. Thackeray is precluded from all this 
by his compass and his purpose. 

Dramatic action is a necessary adjunct of such fiction 
as his contemporaries have written, but Thackeray says, 
I will attack Cant, Affectation, Hypocrisy, in whatever 
degree or guise it appears, so long as it comes naturally 
within my province. But he does not treat of the result 
of a perverse or vicious action as much as he dissects the 
character that prompts such action ; he strikes at the 
causes rather than the effect. His novels are restricted 
to the same general grade in society. He only portrays 
low life in its relation with the upper or the middle classes. 
We are at home at Brooks* and White's, Tunbridge Wells 
or Baden-Baden. If we are brought in contact with pov- 
erty, it presents its best phases. Vice has its most attrac- 
tive dress because so it is the least objectionable. If we 
are brought in contact with low life or vulgar locality, we 
go rather as Haroun al Raschid than as Henry Fielding. 
We are whisked away from the Fleet Prison before we 
can view the wretchedness or the squalor. Thackeray 
portrays sorrow without adding external horror or mis- 
fortune to pure pathos. He satirizes without first descend- 
ing to burlesque. There is nothing incongruous. Unity he 
possesses to an eminent degree. Neither does he create 
a character from some abstract idea, or to represent the 
morbid excess of a single characteristic. For instance, 
almost every celebrated character of Dickens comes 
within the definition of burlesque. People of the world 
approximate but they never possess such broad individ- 
uality. Dickens wishes to illustrate Hypocrisy or false 
Philanthropy, and, while it may be admitted that Uriah 
Heep or Pecksniff are admirably delineated, we must allow 
such people are never seen outside of " Nicholas Nick- 
leby " or " Martin Chuzzlewit." Thackeray conveys his 
lesson rather in the character and action of natural types 
than in exaggeration. The one method may possess all 
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the force and vigor of a cartoon, while the other may be 
compared to the delicate etching. A comparison in which 
the etching possesses the greater value because it is char- 
acterized with the greater precision. Thackeray once 
remarked at a public reception, ** How happy I should be 
had I not all these people to put in my next book." We 
do not naturally meet with monstrosities in either extreme 
of the moral scale. His books became such an intellec- 
tual reality to him that he rarely interested himself but in 
those characters he really liked. The young prodigal, 
the saffron-colored Indian nabob, the laced, solemn old 
Cataline of the regency, the old roud, the Bohemian, man 
of letters, painter, all these he has drawn for us over and 
over again. The Church has afforded a congenial sphere, 
the fox-hunting curate, the gambling chaplain of Swift's 
time, half jockey, half clergyman, are met with again and 
again. Gossip and small talk appears as it really is. It 
does not strike us as most of the conversational passages 
of many modern writers, as a specimen of how well they 
might have accomplished them. His dramatis per sonte, 
then, were commonplace enough, as he said, " I have no 
head above my eyes." They are the result of his daily 
observations, and their truth is recognized not by his 
analysis, searching and just as it is, but by the trivial char- 
acteristics that preserve and mark their naturalness. It is 
a mooted question whether it is more praiseworthy to add 
component parts unnoticed in familiar types or to create 
unnatural character. It certainly seems to be the greater 
evidence of pure mental strength to discover repulsive 
features incidental to natural character rather than delin- 
eate anomalous character for the same purpose. The 
effect produced by the two methods is as different as the 
methods themselves. The former influences our judg- 
ment, the latter gratifies our fancy. The one possesses 
the greater truth, the other the greater fascination. Orig- 
inality can be discovered in either the one or the other, 
but in the one originality lies in the very fact of the cre- 
ation, in the other in the manner of analysis. He never 
attempts either to make his treatment of nature of first 
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importance or to strengthen the unity of his picture by a 
connection between the animate and inanimate. Dickens, 
a fair representative of the opposite school, carried his 
ideas about with him and gradually matured them. 
Thackeray found one trait in this man, another in a totally 
different one, but his whole creation is a harmonious one. 
A very simple fact will illustrate the difference. We have 
been told that the solitary walks of Dickens were devoted 
to mental toil, while the sentence of Thackeray quoted in 
this article is a proof that he sought business as well as 
pleasure in social life. Love, the touchstone of the novel- 
ist, lacks much of its wonted poetry in the works of 
Thackeray. There are homely facts ; the housemaid to 
be paid, meat to be purchased and sober items of pounds 
and shillings that go hand in hand with his sentiment. 
Marriage to him is too serious a move in life to be made 
the culmination of moonlight walks or star-gazings. 

He has displayed more erudition and intimate acquain- 
tance with general literature than the majority of authors. 
Especially the familiarity with the earlier days of the 
Georges and Anne evinced him as no mean student of 
History. Without assumption of pedantry, the allusions 
throughout his books to the classical authors and his 
use of classical quotations are very noticeable for their 
their eminent taste. A strictly historical novel he never 
produced, and his historical characters, as Wolfe or Wash- 
ington, have rather beer^ sketched in outline than carefully 
studied. 

Thackeray was more inclined to humor than to wit. 
Not for the reason that the province of humor is of longer 
duration or demands an inferior talent, but rather, while 
humor is of the mind and the heart, wit is the offspring 
of the brain. He has his purpose too clearly in view to 
devote himself to humor in his novels as completely as in 
his lighter sketches, but when he makes the attempt he 
excels in his delineation of the natural humorous char- 
acter. Who does not recall honest Jack Costigan? The 
oddity, the incongruity in affairs and in men, in practice 
or in pretense, he detects with great skill, but we are 
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always reminded [that even the cap and bells are not 
donned for our amusement alone. " His wit embellishes, 
his humor instructs, but both bear the same relation to 
his serious genius that the mere lambent sheet lightning 
playing under the edge of the summer cloud does to 
the electric death spark hid in its womb.'* 

The distinguishing element of humor, pathos, he pos- 
sessed to no mean degree. Perhaps Thackeray's keen 
sense of satire prevented him from too frequent indul- 
gence in its use. Certainly, as he grew advanced in years, 
he threw off the restraint in this respect that weakened 
his earlier efforts, but, careful as he is lest he should relax 
any of that stoical indifference toward any undue sym- 
pathy for human nature, nevertheless it springs out here 
and there unnoticed by his vigilant mind. There is a vein 
of sadness like a strain of pathetic music that accompanies 
his writings; the noisy clangor of some passages, the rich 
color here and there, the gayety now and then effulgent 
may, for a time, conceal it, but it lasts and lingers with 
us when the rest has died away. Retrospection in his 
novels is marvelously pathetic. Perhaps it was unfortu- 
nate that Thackeray's earliest efforts were in satire. It 
was, of course, perfectly natural that at first he should 
persevere in his line of success, but, as he grew conscious 
of other powers, he abandoned satire as the basis of his 
fiction, and much of the satirical character disappeared. 
At times his censure was unsparingly and persistently 
brutal. Every motive, every action, every opinion even 
contrary to his own he lashes with undue severity. It is 
his most frequent and hence his favorite weapon. The 
mere ability for ridicule is not in itself an index of any 
high order of intellect. It is susceptible of cultivation. 
Beyond this satire cannot be greatly admired when one 
chooses his own theme as Thackeray did. But the knowl- 
edge when to apply censure and the method of application 
is a talent of itself. Thackeray possessed this. But his 
satire was in itself of too morbid a quality. He seems to 
fear lest we should believe any action either of unselfish 
or laudable origin. He certainly abused his talent, but 
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there may rest some plausible excuse in the fact that he 
appears unaware of its merciless character, and constant 
use had taught him to forget the bitterness of its sting. 

In addition to all this, Thackeray has been charged 
with cynicism, a much graver accusation, but one which 
permits indulgence should he be judged guilty of the 
charge. I do not think he was a cynic, although it may 
be admitted that every page displays cynicism. He cer- 
tainly is convicted of the charge if judged piecemeal, for 
the scepticism that appears here and there, the spirit that 
nothing is good or true or beautiful, will bear us out in 
the conclusion. But judge him in this manner and you 
criticise him unjustly. There is a germ of evil in every 
good thing. It is the general tone, the whole production 
from which we should draw our deduction. If, then, the 
prevailing spirit be that of Diogenes, we may be justified 
in terming him cynical, not otherwise. I do not think 
this is the general tenor of Thackeray's works. If he be 
severe or satirical, it is because that he cannot but be true 
enough to condemn that, in his opinion, worthy of cen- 
sure. But he that is truly a cynic at heart, has no belief 
in humanity, no love for his fellow, nor credits society (in 
his opinion a sham, a mockery) capable of reformation. 
Either Thackeray was not a cynic in conscience, or his 
attempted reform was, in his own estimation, a myth or a 
vision. 

The variety of his style is, of course, to some degree, 
dependent upon the subject matter, and, taking into con- 
sideration the similarity of his themes, the diversity of 
treatment is worthy of all praise. There is nothing forced, 
nothing unnatural. He is remarkable both for his. copi- 
ousness of diction and variety of expression. However 
verbose, he is rarely ornate. He is chary to use figures 
of rhetoric, and of his unfrequent employment of them 
we must count metaphor as the one most often met with, 
while one may peruse page after page without meeting 
with a single simile or comparison. But with all this 
purity in one direction, he is guilty of great error in his 
expansion of single ideas. Brevity must always add force. 
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Thackeray's fault is diffuseness. To illustrate, — when 
Newton saw the criminal led to Tyburn, he exclaimed, 
" There is John Newton but for the grace of God." He 
exhausts the whole idea in a dozen words. Thackeray 
treats the same id^a as follows : " I look into my heart and 
think I am as good as my Lord Mayor and know I am 
as wicked as Tyburn Jack. Give me a chain and a red 
gown and a pudding before me, and I could play the part 
of Alderman very well and sentence Jack after dinner. 
Starve me, keep me from books and honest people, edu- 
cate me to love vice and gin and pleasure, and then put 
me on Hounslow heath with a purse before me and I will 
take it." The sublimity of Newton is all lost, and, while 
Thackeray may gain in liveliness and reality, he loses 
immeasurably in a special application of so general a 
truth. 

His style, however, is extremely lucid and clear. He 
expresses thoughts and opinions that we have long felt 
conscious of^ but of which we lacked the proper medium 
of expression. This, certainly, is one of the severest 
tests of style, a power in which Edmund Burke especially 
excelled. There is a vein of personality that he uses. 
The employment of the pronoun I is a very precarious 
attempt with most writers, but with Thackeray it is used 
with great effect in the vigor it adds to narration, and the 
terms of seeming intimacy established with his reader. 
There is a species of conversational reverie and colloquial 
description that adds greatly to the attraction of his pages. 
Thackeray himself acknowledges that he preaches. He 
certainly is addicted to a peculiar monologue. Every- 
where throughout his book he is continually stopping to 
moralize on this or that, whatever may have been sug- 
gested to him by his own idea. In this peculiar vein he 
is especially happy. Quaint conceits, odd ideas, unlocked 
for deductions, all take their rise from this phase of his 
character. He has a great power in expressing in those 
little asides, as it were, that we find continually through- 
out his books. But his style gives us the idea of little 
finish ; it is too rapid, too fluent to betray much correction. 
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As a moralist, Thackeray is unexceptionable as far as his 
views upon morals are concerned. He advocates no per- 
nicious idea nor seeks to instill any attractive vice. If he 
follow any philosopher in his code of morals, he most 
closely approaches the ethical theory of Hobbes, who 
believes that every action, either good or bad, is due, pri- 
marily, to self-love and self-interest, a principle ably 
refuted by Coleridge. This certainly seems to be identi- 
cal with his ideas as far as cynicism or satire are con- 
cerned. The sentence quoted in comparison with that of 
Newton's seems to also convey to us his idea, that all men 
are, by nature, more or less equal ; that it is education 
and the want of it that determines the man or the villain. 
But there is so much of an iconoclastic spirit pervading 
his works that the idea of an attempt to belittle every 
quality. and to detect pretense in every part of our nature, 
is attached to every sentence of Thackeray. But I do 
not believe such was Thackeray's intention. He drew 
his pictures vigorously that we might know them clearly 
and well, and shun, not embrace, the frailties of society. 
If we become as gods, knowing good from evil, it is 
taught us that we may see the beauty of the one in the 
ugliness of the other. Of the religious opinions of 
Thackeray his books afford us little clue, but we can at 
least allow that his influence, so far as it was exerted, was 
toward the good, and that his purposes were pure and 
exalted. We must know that he loved virtue from the 
great strength employed in delineating vice. • We know 
little of Thackeray and his private life beyond the remi- 
niscences of his friends and a few words here and there 
can supply. But as much as we do know affords a 
refutation of the erroneous idea so generally prevalent, 
that a man can be known from his productions. In 
place of the harsh, sneering cynic many have imagined, 
we know the good-natured, good-hearted gentleman, 
something of an Epicurean, with very little knowledge 
of practical life outside his books. 

Thackeray lived in two worlds, — the one of his works, 
the other of his actual life. It is of the former that he is 

19 
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only known, and it is in the former he has achieved 
so much, since he has lived there so completely. His 
creations became actual flesh and blood. He toiled with 
them, lived with them and regretted their departure. 
The actual labor he made of the production of his books 
is incidentally revealed in his taste. He liked his novels, as 
he has phrased it, ''hot with'' " Leather Stocking," "Count 
Fosco," " Major Dalgetty," and the " Three Guardsmen " 
were especial favorites. He loved the bold, the warlike 
action, and seemed to seek in the exact opposite of his 
own works relaxation from mental toil. He make no 
attempt to conceal his likes and dislikes, his prejudices or 
his partialities. All these he reveals with the naivete of a 
child. ** The more I observe/* he says, " the more I think 
literary men are no abler than any other." 

He tells us how he looks in the back of a book to see 
whether it ends happily or not, and the great disgust he 
entertains for consumptive heroines, as he terms them. 
We find he was easily pacified, though a man of pets 
and moods and tempers. We read with laughter and a 
feeling deeper than mirth of his riding from his hotel to 
the steamer with his heels out of his carriage window, of 
his cancelling his lecture engagement and suddenly leav- 
ing America because he was attracted by the advertise- 
ment of a steamer's departure. He knew well the world's 
opinion and recognized how signally the world erred. 
** But, if I write a joke myself, I cry ; if I write a pathetic 
scene, I am laughing wildly all the time ; at least Tomkins 
thinks so — you know I am such a cynic." 

I fear lest this is more of an eulogy than a criticism, 
but it is almost impossible to know Thackeray without 
praising him. I am also aware how difficult it is to criti- 
cize a man who has written in the present of the present. 
The criticism may be warped by prejudice or partiality, 
on account of his similarity in idea with popular senti- 
ment, or his falling into line with the fashion. It is not 
until personality can be forgotten, until the tastes and 
sentiments of the time in which he has written have 
passed away, until the characters can endure the test of 
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different times and different judgment, and until the false 
code of morals that taboes that man that tells us unwel- 
come truth about ourselves has ceased to exist, that a just 
criticism can be written. 

A. F. J. 



• • • 



MOLlfiRE. 

THE age of Louis XIV, so brilliant in the annals of 
French literature, produced in Molifere a comic 
dramatist superior to any of his contemporaries or suc- 
cessors. Concerning his absolute merit there is the 
greatest difference of opinion, such critics as Voltaire and 
Hallam placing him in the same rank with Shakspere, 
while Schlegel and others esteem his comedies little bet- 
ter than farces. Yet even his most bitter detractors can 
hardlj deny that he stands at the head of French comic 
dramatists. For this species of composition has not 
flourished in France. Aside from Moli^re*s works and a 
few pieces of Voltaire, we find hardly anything \vorth 
reading in the line of higher comedy : for the vaudevilles 
and operas of the present day, amusing as they sometimes 
are, are hardly to be placed in the same rank with the 
longer dramatic pieces. Molifere, therefore, was both the 
founder and the master of French comedy. 

In him, as in most other great poets, genius developed 
itself in spite of surrounding circumstances. In his early 
youth h« conceived a passion for the theater, which, 
though discouraged by his friends, proved irrepressible. 
In the course of time he joined a troop of strolling play- 
ers, and in that capacity . traveled from town to town. 
Perhaps this was the foundation of his success ; for if, as 
an eminent writer has maintained, the ill success of com- 
edy among the French be due to a lack of odd characters 
in Paris, a life in the provinces was the best opportunity 
for those studies of human nature which made Molidre so 
famous. 
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After a number of years he returned to Paris, and 
established himself in an important theater, where he 
brought out a couple of plays with fair, but not extraor- 
dinary success. But his third attempt was happier. 
Casting aside the ordinary forms of comedy, he brought 
out a piece in one act, entitled Les Pr6cieuses Ridicules. 
It was constructed contrary to all rule and with very 
little plot; yet it had the elements of his future success. 
It was, in short, a satire. He saw that he did not need 
to follow the classic models, but that he must take men 
as they were, and expose to ridicule the follies and vices 
of actual life, as it stood in his day. 

This is what distinguishes his comedies, and makes it 
difficult to compare them with those of others. The best 
English writers of comedy, and Shakspere especially, 
have studied and written to produce pleasure, making 
their characters and situations subordinate to the plot, 
and often introducing so much that is serious as to make 
us doubt whether it is indeed comedy that we are read- 
ing. In Moli^re, on the contrary, each piece has a defi- 
nite aim. Some pet vice or folly of the age is chosen for 
ridicule, the characters are drawn from life, and the 
whole play is devoted to the exposure of that fault. The 
* characters are often overdrawn, the plot meager, the sit- 
uations forced ; the merits of the play as a work of art 
are sometimes impaired : and yet it cannot be doubted 
that this ridicule, so sharp and so effective, was used for 
its highest object in being devoted to the cause of social 
reform. 

It was a lack of appreciation of the poet's purpose 
which gave rise to many of Schlegel's criticisms. He 
accuses Moli^re of departing from the sphere of high 
comedy in exaggerating his characters for tl^e sake of ludi- 
crous effect, not perceiving that, for making an impression 
upon a popular audience, something of this kind is neces- 
sary. Moli^re has used this liberty far less extensively 
than has Dickens in some of his works ; and yet no one 
would think of blaming Dickens for not making all his 
personages true to life. 
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And for the same reason it would be unfair to speak of 
any of Molidre's characters separately without taking 
into account the plays as a whole. It is from their rela- 
tion to the general effect that they become interesting. 
His Tartuffe, taken by himself, is a disagreeable, an 
almost intolerable personage ; and yet the poet has so 
contrived the play as to make him appear laughable. In 
most of his prose pieces a criticism of individuals would 
be about as much to the point as a discussion of the char- 
acter of Mr. Pickwick. And in many points it is with 
Dickens, rather than Shakspere or Ben Jonson, that 
Moliire should be compared. 

But his ridicule was not aimlessly expended, to be 
laughed at, but to produce no further effect. On the 
contrary, it was followed by results which are almost 
without a parallel. The affected style of talking attacked 
in Les Precieuses Ridicules was made to appear so absurd 
as to be generally abandoned ; and another manifestation 
of the same tendency was stopped by Les Femmes 
Savantes. The coxcombs and the cynics, the physicians 
and the hypocrites, were all most unmercifully ridiculed ; 
and so effective was this outlay of wit that the outward 
reform in these classes, which took place about that time, 
is almost wholly to be attributed to Moliire. But this 
course of action was not the smoothest, and many of his 
satires came near bringing him into trouble. Especially 
was this the case with regard to Le Tartuffe, an attack 
on the religious impostors of the day. So large a part 
of the religion at that time was hypocrisy that the clergy 
feared as well as resented such an attack, and it was some 
time before he was allowed to play the piece. So many 
enemies did he raise in all quarters, that, had it not been 
for the friendship of the king, he might have had reason 
to fear for his safety. 

His more distinguished pieces are for the most part 
written in verse, and it cannot be denied that they are far 
more elegant and elaborate than his prose works. Yet 
to the majority of English readers the latter seem likely 
to be more entertaining. For the humor is broader and 
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more easily appreciated, and the plays in all respects 
require less study ; and, though some of them are not 
worth much, the greater part of them will well repay the 
reader. 

Of his prose works the ipost widely read is probably 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a play in which he depicts 
the awkwardness of a Monsieur Jourdain, a low born 
man, in trying to ape the manners of the gentry. The 
whole play is devoted to a succession of extravagances 
caused by his want of tact. His experiences with the 
tutors whom he has engaged to teach him the polite arts 
are particularly entertaining, and in one place there is a 
dialogue between M. Jourdain and a flatterer named 
Covielle, which illustrates the character of the humor as 
well as can be done by any single extract. 

** C. — I was a great friend of your father, — he was a 
most respectable gentleman. M.J. — You knew my father 
as a gentleman ? C— Certainly. M. J. — But there are 
some impudent people who would have me believe that 
he was a merchant. C. — He a merchant? Mere slander 
— he never was. The only thing was this, that he was 
very obliging, very kincf ; and, since he had quite a 
knowledge or dry goods, he went everywhere to select 
them, had them brought to his house, and gave them to 
his friends for money. M. J. — I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance, smce you show so conclusively that 
my father was a gentleman." 

Among his other prose works the most important are 
L*Avare and George Dandin, of which the former espe- 
cially is well conceived and entertaining. The rest of 
his pieces in prose consist mainly of attacks on the medi- 
cal profession. From his four or five plays on this subject 
we can get a picture of the physicians of that day which 
is not at all favorable. Ignorant men, yet laying claim to 
great learning; odd in their dress and ways; forever 
talking about Hippocrates and mixing in with their dis- 
course the little Latin they had picked up, — they formed 
an admirable subject for ridicule. There is a scene in 
Le M^decin Malgr^ Lui, where Sganarelle, a pretended 
physician, but in reality a poor peasant, comes in to act 
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his part. He is a little embarrassed at first — talks about 
Hippocrates and Aristotle in a non-committal way ; but, 
finding that no one in the room understands Latin, he 
becomes bolder, and whenever he is at a loss what to say, 
triumphantly closes with, ** bonus, bona, bonum,'* or 
"Quare? Quia substantivus concordat adjectivo,'* or 
some barbarous jargon which is not Latin at all. These 
and other similar scenes, though of course greatly exag- 
gerated, show how just a contempt Moli^re had for the 
physicians of his day. Nor was his contempt mere affec- 
tation, as is the case with many, but it remained the same, 
in sickness as in health, up to the day of his death. For 
it was in acting one of these plays that he was seized 
with a convulsion, and he died almost as soon as he reached 
home. 

Ever since his death his works have been regarded as 
standards in France, and have been read with interest 
wherever the French language was known. To foreign- 
ers like us they ought to commend themselves especially, 
since on account of their simplicity of style and profuse 
fun, they are remarkably easy reading. And, if any one, 
with the least knowledge of French, will spend an hour 
on Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme or L'Avare, he will find 
himself amply repaid. A. T. H. 



NOTABILIA. 

Towards the end of every term we fancy that almost 
everybody has a feeling of weariness at the regularity 
and monotony of college life. The hard student finds 
more diflficulty in concentrated and continued effort ; the 
writer's productions become more vapid and dull than 
usual, and the society man is very apt to vote everything 
and everybody a bore. In such a state of feeling a really 
good play or opera invigorates and refreshes the wearied 
and acts like a tonic on the listless and apathetic. We 
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have been especially fortunate lately in the class of enter- 
tainments at Music Hall. Nilsson, Booth, Salvini and a 
number of lesser luminaries have cheered us with their 
presence, and we hope that next term such entertainments 
will be even more frequent and better supported by 
students, and dispel part of the ennui of the long and 
much-dreaded winter term. 



There are always all kinds of surmises inside and out- 
side of college as to the moral and religious condition of 
students. Now, the moral code of Yale students is sim- 
ple and tolerably well-known, and we are told that it 
does not differ essentially from that of other large com- 
munities of young men. There is a great deal of charity 
among the majority of us for those who are " fast," but 
the general voice of the college condemns the vices com- 
mon to young men. But it is extremely difficult to form 
any trustworthy opinion as to the amount of scepticism 
prevalent on account of the reticence of most students 
on religious topics. The truth is that a very large num- 
ber of the most earnest thinkers — men with whom relig- 
ion is not a mere form — go out into the world without 
any clearly-defined and matured religious beliefs. Their 
old faith has crumbled away and new ones have scarcely 
had time to be formed and crystallized. A certain num- 
ber (each one must estimate it for himself) still believe 
implicitly in their old faith; many doubt the tenets of 
their respective creeds, and no inconsiderable number are 
obliged to confess that they entertain serious doubts as to 
some of the vital principles of Christianity. It seems to 
us, that during the last two years of college life there 
is a great deal of free thinking. Whether this is to be 
deplored or not depends, of course, upon the stand-point 
of the observer. It seems to us that so long as it is 
earnest and manly, it is to be encouraged, and that it is 
so at Yale few will venture to deny. 



Our late foot ball match with the eleven graduates of 
Eton (mostly Cambridge men afterwards, we believe) was 
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interesting and of some value to those desiring to study, 
and develop our American game. There was but little 
glory to be gained, of course, in beating an eleven which 
did not pretend to fairly represent the very best playing 
at Eton, but the knowledge obtained of the Eton game 
by our players was considerable. We do not think, how- 
ever, that it will induce our men to desire more than one 
important change in the rules which have been adopted 
by the Foot Ball Association. Most of the players still 
seem to think that our game is more interesting and 
exciting, from what they can learn, and that it requires 
quite as much skill and endurance. There seems to be a 
very decided opinion, however, that much of the beauty 
of the game is destroyed by the use of the hands and 
arms in striking the ball, and that the rules ought to be 
somewhat modified so as to make the game only foot ball. 
It is to be hoped that there will be greater enthusiasm for 
the game next season, and that it will be carefully studied 
and improved. 



There seems to be a growing tendency in college to 
give less and less hearty support to the Junior Prom- 
enade, to regard the entertainment with disfavor as a 
sheer waste of money, and to suggest that, like many a 
good old college custom, it be discontinued. Now, it 
seems to us that such a feeling is wr.ong and foolish. The 
Junior Promenade is one of the few entertainments stu- 
dents give in return for the great hospitality and kindness 
with which they are treated in New Haven. Besides 
this, it is looked upon as a class institution, and it is 
churlish in a man to refuse it his support simply because 
he does not go out in New Haven. We would as soon 
think of a man's refusing to subscribe to the Yale Navy 
because he does not know how to row. We ought to 
increase the number of our Promenades rather than to 
dispense with any. The present committee ought to be 
heartily supported in their endeavors to make the coming 
Promenade a success. 

20 
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Now that the season for athletic sports has passed by, 
and we begin to look forward to the next summer's cam- 
paign, it is but proper to say a few words about the posi- 
tion of the Faculty in regard to these sports. Last year 
no encouragement of any kind was given the University 
crew or boating men, the ball nine seemed to be regarded 
with even less favor, while foot ball has never been looked 
upon as a college game, and the twenty have been unable 
to leave college except during vacation. The Faculty 
then plainly showed that they would make little or no 
allowance for boating or ball men. Yet in spite of this 
our boating men gained a great victory for the cpllege, 
and our football season was on the whole successful. 
Now we claim that it is expedient for the Faculty to 
favor all these sports, and to excuse the regular members 
of the crew or nine or twenty from recitations, whenever 
it is absolutely necessary for their practice. We do 
not see why this could not be done even by the most 
conscientious of instructors. The only possible objec- 
tion to be brought against it is the inconvenience to 
the Professors of being obliged to hear a larger number 
of omitted recitations. We admit that this is some sacri- 
fice for our hard-worked Professors and Tutors to make, 
but after all, the increase in the number of omitted reci- 
tations would not be very great, and we think that the 
Faculty as well as students ought to be willing to undergo 
some slight inconvenience when so much may be gained 
for the college by their generosity. Our athletic men do 
not ask that any allowances be made for their bad schol- 
arship, but only that they may be permitted to have, at 
times, more convenient hours for their recitations ; and it 
seems as though this could be done without a great sacri- 
fice of personal time or inconvenience on the part of our 
instructors. It is to be hoped that our Faculty will 
finally decide to do this — it is the only favor asked of 
them. Any decided movement of this kind would, with- 
out doubt, meet with the cordial approval of the majority 
of the alumni. 



One of the indications of the success of the graduate 
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department is the number of those interested in the study 
of the Oriental languages and comparative philology. 
The classes in Sanskrit now number, we believe, some 
twelve or fifteen, and are steadily increasing. That an 
ever increasing number of young men can still be found 
in the rush and whirl of American life, willing to devote 
some years after graduation to the most abstruse studies, 
is now an established fact, and shows that the graduate 
department was not founded too soon, as its opponents 
urged. The Oriental Society which meets in New Haven, 
and the learned linguists connected with the college, 
like Profs. Whitney, Van Name, etc., have done much to 
stimulate this study of Oriental literature. The eflFect of 
the example of this society is seen too in the formation of 
an Oriental Society in New York. It is not surprising 
that a number of graduates were found ready and eager 
to pursue courses in Political Science, Philosophy and 
the Physical Sciences, but that the study of language 
should become so popular, was hardly to be expected. 
Quite a number of the present Senior class have decided 
to pursue courses of study after graduation, and it would 
be well for all who have the time and inclination for fur- 
ther study, to consider the advantages of a year or two 
more of study at New Haven. Those who are compe- 
tent to judge have no hesitation in stating that the advan- 
tages offered by this department for the study of Political 
Science, Oriental Literature and Anglo Saxon, are unsur- 
passed in the country. 

There has been a very amusing discussion lately in the 
weekly papers about the naming of a certain fund to be 
subscribed for the benefit of the Yale Navy. The ques- 
tion is whether this imaginary fund is to be named after 
Capt. Cook, as a slight indication of the gratitude of the 
college for his services, or whether it shall receive the 
title of the " Bone Fund," after a certain gentleman, who, 
tradition tells us, fulfilled the duties of " Commodore " 
with honesty and considerable energy. Of course no 
one has any doubt about which name is most proper, but 
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is not all this talk and disputing about it most absurd, 
since the fund exists only in the brains of the ingenious 
originators of the plan? A boat-house must be built 
early in the spring, and the cost of the land and building 
is estimated at from $12,000 to $15,000. Now, not above 
half of this can be collected from undergraduates, and 
the officers of the navy are very earnest and determined 
to start next year clear of debt. We think then that 
graduates will find an opportunity for the display of their 
generosity in subscribing to this. The annual expenses 
of boating in the college, when managed economically, 
are not so great that they cannot be contributed by under- 
graduates, if we once start free of debt, with a large and 
convenient boat-house. 



♦•» 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from Nov. 1 2 to Dec. 1 2^ a month chiefly notable for having 
in its midst the bright jewel of Thanksgiving holidays. The setting of 
this jewel on one side is bright anticipation of gastronomic ecstacy ; on 
the other, slow recovery from the effects of the same. As for as wc 
have learned, all, whether the repast was partaken of at the swell Yale 
Club, the high-toned New Haven House or the patriarchal board, are 
doing as well as could be expected. This is true, also, of the per- 
formers and audience at the 

Thanksgiving Jubilee^ 

Which was held at Alumni Hall, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 25 
and 26, and which was, on the whole, as successful as any within the 
memory of the oldest undergraduate. To be sure, the Magenta thinks 
that, judging from the oration reprinted in the Courant, the affair 
wasn't much ; but the Magenta does not know Hannibal ! A specially 
praiseworthy arrangement was that by which large stores of beans and 
flour were supplied for the sustenance of the audience ; and the impar- 
tiality with which these were distributed marked a welcome abolition of 
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class feeling. The only serious drawback to perfect happiness was the 
scant attendance, which is ever so prejudicial to a hearty, j^^^y* social 
time. In few places were there more than two layers of humanity, 
whereas the hall would easily accommodate six or eight, and still leave 
ample room for passing up the Freshmen. In fact we noticed several 
of the latter wandering aimlessly around, ill at ease in the comparative 
solitude of their situation. For full programme and criticism of the 
Jubilee, we refer our readers to the " papers of the day," where also 
may be found a detailed account of 

Foot Ball 

Matters and matches. Not even the " Virginius misunderstanding " 
has given rise to half the rumors that foot ball has during the last month. 
For every Wednesday and Saturday matches with Columbia, Princeton 
or Rutgers, have been " arranged " by the President, Captain, or Mr. 
Cook, and " announced " by the college papers ; while the city papers, 
with their usual accuracy as to Yale affairs, have predicted matches on 
all the other days of the week, Sunday barely excepted. But of them 
all, only two have actually taken place : one with a Princeton twenty, 
Saturday, Nov. 15, and the other with an English eleven, mainly Eton- 
Cambridge men, on Saturday, Dec. 6. Of the former we would not 
say much. We don't think it was much of a game anyhow. It was 
the only game that Yale has played, in which Sherman, '74, did not 
kick the ball home the first goal; and this fact so demoralized our 
twenty that they let the score stand 3 to o in Princeton's favor. At 
least that is the most favorable explanation we can make. Possibly 
Princeton's superior skill had something to do with it. The game with 
our English cousins was decidedly the most enjoyable, both to spectators 
and players, that has yet taken place. It was lively, it was hard fought, 
it was amusing, and Yale won two goals out of three. To be sure the 
Earl of Rosebury did not appear as per programme ; but a Viscount 
took his place, and that did nearly as well. Two only of the English- 
men, Messrs. Hanbury and McKerrell, were able to remain and accept 
of the hospitality of the F. B. A. They were taken to Music Hall in 
the evening to hear Salvini play Othello in Shakspeare's masterpiece, 
David Garrick (we believe we have it straight), after which there was 
a general adjournment to Moriarty's. Of what passed there, of course 
we outsiders know nothing ; but vague rumors have penetrated our edi- 
torial sanctum that speech and song ruled the hour : that * though our 
honored Governor was unable to be present, yet his son Gregory was 
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with them ;* that — golden bucks and — glasses of ale showed * on what 
meat this, our Csesar, fed that he had grown so great '^ that frequent 
demands on ** Mr. Mackerel " were obligingly met with soul-stirring 
songs ; and that the whole company unanimously determined that 
** Britain never, never, never, never, never, never-r-r shall be slaves." 
Speaking of songs naturally suggests the 

Yale Glee Club, 

Which, after rehearsing at the Jubilee, gave three concerts during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. The first, Wednesday evening, in Association 
•Hall, New York, was a decided success ; the audience large and well 
pleased, and the Club doing very well considering their limited practice. 
The ** Bag Pipe," new to a great majority of the audience, was a decided 
hit. It ought to be worked up. The concert Friday evening in Engle- 
wood also passed off well ; but not so the matinee " by special request of 
the ladies " in New York Saturday afternoon. One or two prominent 
members of the Club were absent, one or two more quite late, and this, 
together with the change of programme thereby necessitated, caused the 
concert to hitch most unpleasantly. But the Club present did their 
best ; the ladies, bless 'em, were, as is their wont at matinees, most in- 
dulgent and willing to be pleased ; and so it was not as bad as it might 
have been, by any means. But do, gentlemen of the Glee Club, aim at 
distinctness of pronunciation if you would not produce unintended 
ludicrous effects. We know of one young lady who convulsed a large 
company Thanksgiving day by telling them what a funny song the 
*' Wein Galop " was. " Why, they kept singing * My Nose ! My 
Nose !' " She thought they were speaking of the influence of the 
" good wein " they called for ; but, in fact, the Glee Club are as tem- 
perate as the 

President's Receptions, 

Of which the second was held Monday evening, Dec. 8. Like the first 
one, it was a most enjoyable occasion, and fully accomplished the pur- 
pose of the receptions. The Seniors predominated, of course, but the 
hero of the evening was a graduate of several years' standing, who dis- 
tinguished himself and furnished a fertile theme of conversation by 
fainting dead away. Several young ladies were " so sorry they had not 
seen him faint ; they had never seen anyone really faint. " A word 
to the wise is sufficient. Great interest has been shown in the 
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Debating Societies 

By those anxious to be able to say the sufficient word in the right way. 
The ScientificSy the Lawyerlings, the Junior Divines and the Senior 
Academics have been discussing and deciding financial, political, scien- 
tific, legal and religious questions at the aggregate rate of four a week. 
Of course they soon came to sigh for other worlds to conquer; and 
this ambitious spirit has already led to a 

TheologicO'Senior Match Debate^ 

Which took place with great iclat in the Marquand Chapel, Wedne -• 
day, Dec. 10. The question discussed was: " Resolved, that the early 
settlers of New England were justifiable in not granting religious liberty 
to all." Five speakers from the Senior Debating Club maintained the 
affirmative, and Kyt from the Beecher Literary Society used their twelve 
minutes each in attacking the action of the Pilgrim Fathers. The au- 
dience was composed of both sexes, listened with interested attention, 
and constantly increased in size to the very end, when fully one hun- 
dred persons listened to the decision of the question on the weight of 
argument, which was given in favor of the affirmative. The affirmative 
speakers who secured the heartiest applause were Messrs. Bent and 
Whiting, and Prof. Northrop, who also acted as presiding officer and 
judge. The negative speakers honored in like manner were Messrs. 
Oliphant and Beach. The debate was, to a great extent, informal and 
extemporaneous, and brought out the talent for that class of speaking. 
Other match debates will probably be soon arranged, for the Seniors are 
proudly crying "Next." But alas! the next that stares us all in the 
face is 

First Term Examinations^ 

Which cause each Freshman class to pray devoutly for *' strength to 
pass the terrible ordeal before us." At least that is the way it was put 
when we were Freshmen ; but cramming and preparations for skinning 
are more popular with upper class men. The trouble commences to- 
day, Dec. 12, and the last victim will be released Friday, Dec. 19. 
We had intended to offer our readers a chromo-lithograph, double, 
reflex, back-acting, combined examination scheme and skinning paper, 
but our printers recoiled from the magnitude of the affair, and we are 
compelled, instead, to present a few 
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Items^ 



" Trifles light as air." The college pulpit was occupied Nov. 10 by 
Prof. Harris; Nov. 23, by Dr. Bacon; Nov. 30, by Rev. E. F. Howe, 

'59 ; Dec. 7, by Dr. Woolsey. Interesting anniversary exercises of 

Berkeley Association in College Chapel, Sunday evening, Nov. 16. 

Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, preached the sermon. 

College catalogues and term bills, both necessary evils, have appeared. 

In each charges soar some, despite the panic. Most of the Seniors 

are well satisfied with their choice of class photographer, though a few 

are convinced that ** Warren is no artist. I have sat seven times already, 

•and he can't get a decent- looking picture of me." Of course no one 

dares hint "lack of material." A Cook Boating Fund is proposed, 

and seems in a fair way of being raised. Only a *' Graduate of '69 " 

wants to call it a *' Bone Fund." Ulsters are raging with epidemic 

violence; not exactly becoming, you know, but so comfortable. 

Junior Promenade will take place Feb. 10. Committee: Aver)', 
Beardsley, Carrington, M. Grinnell, D. Jones, F. Jones, Landon, Post, 
E. Smith. Floor Manager^ F. Jones. 

S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 

During the last month all the classes have been improving the short 
time that remained to prepare for the examinations, which perhaps ex- 
cite more interest and expectation than any except the annuals. To 
the Freshmen it is a new experience, as the examinations are very dif- 
ferent from those for admission. They are a much fairer test of the 
relative scholarship and ability of each individual, and show almost in- 
variably who is to lead the class through its three years' course, and 
therefore ought to excite more interest in that class. The Juniors are in 
a comparatively easy and comfortable state of mind in reference to these 
examinations, as they have got used to them by this time, and there is still 
hope for those who may be conditioned. With the Seniors it is a matter 
of more importance, as it is probably a decisive indication of the number 
which will graduate ; for most of those who pass this examination success- 
fully will have little trouble in passing those which remain before they 
can obtain the long-wishcd-for degree. The scheme for the 

Examinations 

Has been announced and posted on the bulletin board. They begin 
Monday, Dec. 15th, and continue till Friday the 19th, the last one 
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being on that morning. There is a rumor that annuals are to be abol- 
ished in this department. If this is true, it will cause universal rejoicing 
among us, even if the term examinations should be made more severe. 
It would save a great deal of hard cramming in warm weather, which 
would be a relief we could all appreciate. At a recent meeting of the 
whole school a committee was selected to take charge of the arrange- 
ments of the 

Sunday Evening Lectures, 

Which have not been resumed this term. The committee intend to 
have them delivered as usual next term, by the Professors of the School* 
and others. These lectures supply so evident a need in the school that 
they can hardly be dispensed with. A large majority of the members 
of all the classes thoroughly enjoy and appreciate them as a means of 
instruction and benefit. If subjects of general interest and importance 
not coming properly in any of the regular courses, but still not inappro- 
priate to the day, are selected, they cannot fail to be well attended. 
They are not designed to take the place of a regular church service, 
but merely to supply a want which every student feels and seeks to sat- 
isfy in some way or another. 

The Class Pictures 

Which have been finished up have given very general satisfaction, but a 
large proportion of the class have been obliged to sit a second time in 
order to get a good likeness. A good deal of difficulty has been expe- 
rienced by the committee in obtaining photographs of the former mem- 
bers of the class who are too far away to come to New Haven to sit 
for their class pictures. The sittings have been delayed and interrupted 
considerably by the stormy and cloudy weather. One member of the 
class, who sat on a stormy day, but got a very good proof, wanted to 
sit again, saying, ** if he got such a good picture on a stormy day, he 
wanted to see what he could get on a fine day." The class group will 
not be taken till next spring, as the weather is too cold to sit in the 
open air. 

.S. .S. 5. Items. 

The Sheffield Glee Club still continue to practice assiduously, but 

have not appeared in public yet this term. Prof. Walker's lectures 

on Constitutional Law are becoming very popular. His recent lecture 

21 
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on the '* Causes of the Present Panic " was largely attended by students 
other than the Selects, and many others who did not know that it was 

to be delivered would have been very glad to go. Prof. Clark met 

with a quite serious accident by falling down stairs not long since, and 
has been unable to attend to his recitations for some time. The offi- 
cers of the Sheffield Debating Club for next term are as follows : Fitch, 
'74, President ; Page, '75, Vice President ; Lake, '75, Secretary ; Pcircc, 

Browning and Johnson, Executive Committee. At a class meeting 

of '74, the following additional officers were elected : Historian, 

McGrath ; Statistician, Stillman ; Poet, Fitch; Prophet, Wagner. 

W. R. Upham, '74, and C. H. Stillson, '75, represented this department 
on the Jubilee committee. Piatt, Foote, White and Lynde took part 
in the minstrels. Some Scientific Juniors attempted to pass up a little 
Freshman after the curtain had fallen, thereby making a good deal of 
disturbance. The Freshman gained one of the best seats in the hall by 
his pounding. Sherman and Farren, ^'](>^ were the tallest Freshmen 

passed up. The last reception at President Porter's was better 

attended by Scientiiics than the first one. Head was usher. It is 

rumored that Kennedy, Brownell and Wood, '75, and Rockwood, '76, 

are to be members of the University crew.- Prof. Agassiz's illness and 

his consequent inability to lecture here at the time announced, occa- 
sioned considerable disappointment. His illness is much more serious 
and alarming than was at first supposed. His situation is quite critical. 

The Freshmen have not been receiving lectures in Analytics, as 

has been stated so many times, but in Algebra and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry. Considerable ill feeling has been occasioned in the Freshman 

class by the insinuation that it was their class who injured the fence in 
front of North Sheffield Hall. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A book which we can heartily commend to our readers is The Story of thi 
Earth and Man : by J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill University, Mon- 
treal. It is simply a narration of what geology teaches as to this earth and 
all thereon, for as far back as we have any knowledge given up to the pres- 
ent time. Commencing with the probable mode of creation, each geologic 
age is taken up in order, its changes and formations described and its vege- 
table and animal life portrayed, until man appears to crown the whole. The 
last two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the Primitive Man. and con- 
tain a comparison between the two theories of his origin, evolution and crea- 
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tion. President Dawson is an earnest believer in the latter ; and, it will be 
remembered, delivered an able address on Darwinism at the late session of 
the Evangelical Alliance. The work before us is written in a simple, popu- 
lar way, which makes it very pleasant reading. We know of no better way 
than the perusal of this work to obtain a clear outline view of what geology 
is and teaches. Some twenty wood cuts add greatly to the value of the book. 

Uniform with the well-known Bazar Book of Decorum comes to us the 
Bazar Book of Health ; or, as it is called in some of its chapters, " Th£ 
Health of ike Housed The author has conceived the happy plan of consid- 
ering a house and each of its rooms in their relations to health — physical and 
mental. The divisions are The Dwelling; The Nursery; The Bed Room ; 
The LHning Room ; The Parlor; The Library; The Kitchen; and Tke Sick 
Room. The situation of each is considered ; its furniture and adornments ; 
its appliances for special purposes; the operations carried on in each, &c., 
&c. Altogether it is a pleasant and valuable contribution to the important 
work of making our homes healthy and happy. Like nearly all of Harper 
& Bros*, publications, this book and the Story of the Earth have their useful- 
ness greatly enhanced by complete contents table and index. Would that all 
books, save novels, were equally Well furnished. 

We confess that we were agreeably disappointed by the perusal of Home 
Nook ; or, Tke Crown of Duty^ by Amanda M. Douglas. Despite its senti- 
mental title, it is a pleasantly told, interesting and healthy story of Ameri- 
can life. The characters are very fairly drawn ; their development under 
affliction and self-sacrifice, well portrayed ; and the whole effect satisfactory 
and elevating. The course of the story is steady and strong. It will make 
an unobjectionable Christmas present. 

Tke Question of Hell : by a Puritan, is a New Haven contribution toward 
the solution of the vexed question of the future state of the wicked. Many 
of our readers will remember that considerable interest was excited in cer- 
tain circles here two or three years ago by the republication by a New Haven 
physician, the Professor in the Medical School, of an English pamphlet 
upholding the theory of the annihilation of the wicked. In the essay before 
us Puritan warmly commends this pamphlet in so far as it renounces and 
denounces the "orthodox" doctrine of eternal torment; but maintains that 
its author has fallen into an equally erroneous belief, in that he has failed to 
perceive and uphold the truth and justice and general loveliness of final uni- 
versal salvation. The book is written with great vigor of expression, but 
that is all we can say in its praise. It is self-confident ; it displays little 
learning or research ; its arguments are mainly assertions ; and while the 
author denies to his opponents Biblical support, he almost ignores the Bible 
in defending Universalism, and evolves its supports from his own self-con- 
sciousness. Universalism needs and has far abler defenders than Puritan. 
Who the latter is we know not ; but from the general style of the book, from 
frequent occurrence of such phrases as " a theological whopper," " twang the 
harp," &c., and from its being chopped up into short paragraphs, with start- 
ling head-lines, we should not be surprised to learn that it was written by 
Elder Lutr, and revised by the intellectual department of the New York 
Herald. 
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The character of 3,000 Words : A Pronouncing Handbook of Words often 
Mispronounced^ is sufficiently set forth by its title. The book has received 
the hearty approval of high educational authorities ; it is neat, compact and 
cheap ; and if there are any students " 'neath the elms of dear old .Yale" to 
whom it would not be useful, we have not the pleasure of their acquaintance. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

FROM HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 

Story of Earth and Man. For sale at H. H. Peck's, pp. 413. - $1.50 
Bazar Book of Health. " ** pp. 280. - - i.oo 

FROM LEE ft SHEPARD, BOSTON, MASS. 

Home Nook. For sale at H. H. Peck's, pp. 384. - 1.50 

3,000 Words. *• ** ' pp. 99. - - .35 

FROM WILSON & CO., NEW HAVEN. 

Question of Hell. pp. 102. - i.oo 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

There is a lofty high-toned " blood" in one of the western colleges, who 
evidently was not made of ordinary material. A classmate asked him the 
other day : " Reverb Sir, why don't you mingle with us more, I should think 
you would be very lonely." '* Oh no," was the chilling reply, " I always 
enjoy my own society." Occasionally, however, he condescends and makes 
a call, and an obliging editor gives us a scrap of conversation he happened 
to overhear. Hostess: " Don't you like Miss B? I think Miss B. is perfectly 
splendid: I make her my model." Thus he replies: ** I hate models, they 
are too good for me (!) ; they are too far above me ; when I hear a person is a 
model, I am afraid to meet him." " But you must acknowledge she is nicer 
Now listen to him : " I hate nice people ; the moment I hear any one is nice 
I have heard enough ; I do not want to have anything to do with nice people." 
This warm and genial nature sometimes buds into verse, however, and here 
we have a specimen : 

Adown the street, one breaking day, 
, I saw a lamp whose faithful ray 

Had shone, the long night through. 

When other lamps went out. 
I loved that lamp adown the street, 
Because it was to straying feet 

A guide, the dark night through. 

When other lamps went out. — Geyser. ' 
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Apropos of poetry, there seems to be a dearth of good poets at Yale, and 
with the exception of the really excellent things that always crowd the pages 
of the Lit., very little that is worth reading is written. This must arise from 
the want of cultivation among us of this particular branch of composition. 
All aspirants and men of latent genius in this line will be overjoyed to learn 
that there has been recently published at Oxford, A Poetical Cookery Book, 
which gives ** Receipts'* for the manufacture of all kinds of verse, from the 
amatory sonnet to the epic. We subjoin two of these : 

" How to make an ordinary Love Poem. Take two large and tender 
human hearts, which match one another perfectly. Arrange these close 
together, but preserve them from actual contact by placing between them 
some cruel barrier. Wound them both in several places, and insert through 
the openings thus made a fine stuffing of wild yearnings, hopeless tender- 
ness, and a general admiration for stars. Then completely cover up one 
heart with a suffici^t quantity of chill churchyard mould, which may be 
garnished according to taste with dank waving weeds or tender violets ; and 
promptly break over it the other heart." 

To make " An Ocean Dirge." 

" Take one midnight storm, and one fisherman's family, which, if the poem 
is to be a real success, should be as large and as hungry as possible, and 
must contain at least one innocent infant. Place this brat in a cradle, with 
the mother singing over it ; being careful that the babe be dreaming of angels, 
or else smiling sweetly. Stir the father well up in the storm, until he disap- 
pears." 

When the merits of this book become known among us, we predict for it 
an immense sale. 

The Yale Lit. had made extensive preparations and laid^deep plans to 
carry off the prize offered t)y the Vassar Miscellany this year, to that college 
periodical who should say the most pretty things about her. But we have 
no patience with flirts, and when these verses were sent us from Po'keepsie, 
with the information that they were picked up in front of the Vassar Gym- 
nasium, we resolved to have none of them. Cruel, heartless coquettes ! How 
could /ou ? 

Farewell ! Yes, farewell, in my absence forget. 
That we 'mid the circle of fashion have met ; 
Ay, banish the thought of a being like me^ 
And blot out my name from thy cold memory. 

Farewell then, and mayst thou forget each fond vow 
Once breathed from the heart that but loves thee now ; 
Forget, too, our meetings, the words thou hast spoken 
And [look out no^S\ forget^ artful girl^ the fond hv-akt 

THOU HAST broken! 

There's richness for you ! Ye gods, what a climax ! 

This fragment is of another kind, not very poetical, perhaps, but still pas- 
sionate enough to suit the most exacting nature. 

• «*«•• Now honestly, Georgy dear, when you -come back after the 
vacation, I am not going to write you so often. Ask your mother what she 
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thinks about it. Tell me what your mother says to you, if you tell her 
anything about me. You can tell her that I think you are pretty nice and 
that I like you just a LITTLE bit. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

P. S. Thou hast wooed 2iXi^ thou hast won me, 
And canst thou now forsake? 
If so, then thou hast undone me. 
And my bleeding heart must break, — Ex. 

Scene : Receiving-Tomb of Boston Theatre. — Senior solus. To him 
enter sturdy Yeoman. 

Yeoman. Does Salvyny act this aft'noon ? 

Senior. Certainly, sir. 

Yeoman. Does Salvyny speak all his piece in /-talian ? 

Senior. I presume so, sir. 

Yeoman. Then I wouldn't give two cents to hear him. — Magenta. 

" Ho mug-gin, ho mug-gin, from a forrin' sho-ore,** is the way a Topeka 
belle renders the words of a popular song. — College Chronicle, 

The A shbury Review is before us, a journal published monthly by the liter- 
ary societies of Indiana Ashbury University. They are ** mixed" out there, 
and while Amandus Grant attends to the business management of the con- 
cern and Tommy Bassett does the Alumni department, Kitty Preston and 
Mollie Hoyt conduct most of the editorial work. A large amount of space 
in this paper is taken up with reports of the meetings of the literary societies. 
In these extracts we recognize Kitty's graceful pen. 

Oct. 31st. Society opened as usual. Miss Wiggins read an essay on the sub- 
ject, — " Whither are we Drifting?" which gave us an insight into a charac- 
ter which was not drifting, but rowing with the oars of truth and purity. 

" Over the Hill to the Poorhouse," by Madge Donnohue, was rendered in 
an easy and natural manner. 

Alice Downey declaimed " Wounded." She has the rare power of laying 
aside all self-consciousness, and entering into the full spirit of the piece in 
question. 

"The Ghost," by Miss Webb, was entered into with a spirit charming to 
behold. 

Minnie Hoyt declaimed ** Sleep" in a sarcastic, pungent and playful man- 
ner. 

In closing this intellectual feast, and in wishing all Yalensians the merri- 
est possible Christmas and the happiest possible New Year, the Lit. feels 
constrained to remark that just as ** man cannot live by bread alone," so the 
oldest college publication cannot subsist on reputation alone. X^ The sub- 
scription list of the Lit. has been placed in the hands of a collector. 
We trust you will all " see the connection " and act accordingly. T. p. w. 
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THE COMING SOCIETY. 

IN this day of much discussion and theorizing as to the 
Coming Man, the Coming Race and other developments 
of the future, it may not be amiss to devote a little atten- 
tion to the form which Yale societies seem likely to have 
in not far distant years. Let us examine the subject as 
fairly and impartially as possible ; not as partisans, but as 
Yalensians. 

In the first place, very few, competent from observation 
and experience to judge, will doubt that some change in 
our societies is desirable, necessary, inevitable. Possibly a 
few think them possessed of no more imperfections than 
necessarily accompany everything human ; but that they 
could be greatly improved without the slightest danger 
of becoming divinely perfect, is the firm conviction of 
very many ; while some, here and there, hardly consider 
as too strong the declaration of a recent graduate — " The 
society system of Yale is rotten to the very core and a 
curse to the college. I should be glad to see it utterly 
swept away, — only I dont want to see my own society go 

VOL. XXXIX. 22 
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first'' The wide-spread discussion, excited by the sad 
occurrence at Cornell last fall, in regard to college secret 
societies in general, has developed a wonderful unanimity 
of feeling among those taking part in it, most of whom, 
though outsiders to a certain extent, are by no means in- 
competent judges. The conclusion to which they come 
may be well indicated by an extract from a brief review 
of the question by George Wm. Curtis. Mr. Curtis says: 
— ** The death of young Leggett is likely to wound fatally 
the system of college secret societies. * * There is, 
indeed, an agreeable sentiment in the veiled friendship of 
the secret society which every social nature understands. 
But as students are now becoming more truly * men * as 
they enter college, because of the higher standard of re- 
quirement, it is probable that the glory of the secret so- 
cieties is already waning ; and that 4:he allegiance of the 
older universities to the open arenas of frank and manly 
intellectual contests, involving no expense, no dissipation 
and no perilous temptations, is returning. At least there 
will now be an urgent question among many of the best 
men in college whether it ought not to return.'** 

But though all the signs of the times point to some 
change as certain, it is not so clearly agreed as to the 
exact results which this change will effect. That our 
sons will find societies here very different from those 
which their fathers knew, we may safely predict ; but 
just what will these societies of the future be? Will they 
be secret societies still, only shorn of their more objec- 
tionable features? Or will Linonia and Brothers be re- 
surrected in more than their pristine glory, as Mr. Curtis 
would seem to think probable, and as many an old grad- 
uate devoutly hopes? Or will some entirely diflFerent 
form of organization succeed our secret societies, as these 
have succeeded the venerable organization just alluded 
to? 

As the average age and discipline of our students in- 
crease, they will become more and more inclined to put 
aside the boyishness and foolishness which is so marked a 

* Easy Chair: Harper's Magazine, Jan., 1874. 
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feature of the secrecy of our societies. They will feel 
that it is possible to conduct a society — be its aims social 
or literary or both — as Bristed says a certain society was 
conducted at Cambridge in his day. The members of 
this society " did not make any parade of mystery, or aim 
at notoriety by any device to attract attention ; they did 
not have special chambers for meeting, with skeletons in 
the corner, and assemble in them with the secrecy of con- 
spirators : nor did they wear breastpins with initials of 
bad Greek sentences or other symbolic nonsense on them, 
as our young collegians do. They did not attempt to 
throw any awful veil of secrecy over their proceedings : 
it was known that they met to read essays and hold dis- 
cussions, with occasional interludes of supper. I have 
more than once seen the compositions which were pre- 
pared for these meetings ; the authors did not seem to think 
that either the interests or dignity of their club suffered 
materially from letting an outsider so far behind the 
scenes."* Every one feels that such a course of conduct 
is far more sensible and manly than all the badges and 
ironclad oaths and grips and knocks and pass-words 
and persistent parade of shrinking secrecy, which charac- 
terize ouV societies — and society men. But if all this is 
pruned away, will the societies still deserve the appella- 
tion secret ? Hardly — at least as we 7iow use the term. 

Will, then, the society of the future be purely literary 
— a Brothers in Unity, with its ancient splendor increased 
ten-fold — open to all who wish to avail themselves of its 
privileges — abounding in eloquent orations, scholarly 
essays and hard fought debates — a training school for 
oratorical and literary prophets? It is an attractive 
vision, and the hope of its realization is cherished by 
many an one as he looks back to the intellectual pleasures 
and growth of his own college life. But not in that 
direction point the signs of the times. Essentially the 
same causes that killed Brothers and Linonia are still in 
active existence. The eloquence which our fathers ad- 
mired, we laugh at. Our social tastes lead to organiza- 

* Five Years in an English University, vol. i, pp. 167, 168. 
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tions, small and select rather than large and open to all. 
Citerary ability finds a large and pleasant field in college 
journalism, and by no means a limited one in enforced 
college duties; while the few who are inclined to addi- 
tional literary exercise are too few to support anything 
more than an informal debating club. 

In view of these considerations, it seems most probable 
that the societies to come will be neither open literary 
nor ultra secret. I believe that their essential features may 
be seen in the clubs which exist at Harvard, at the English 
Universities and in our large cities. Of course, these 
vary considerably in detail among themselves, and per- 
haps the organizations which are destined to succeed our 
societies will not be identical with any of them. Yet I 
believe that they will be, in effect, clubs ; and that they 
will have very desirable features which our societies 
have not, meet many a need which is supplied by our 
societies only partially, if at all. There are few who have 
not felt the insufficiencies and shortcomings of our socie- 
ties — apart from their positively objectionable features. 
The use of an expensive hall or room but once a week, 
when at very slight additional expense it might be ac- 
ceptably used daily, has led every society man to feel 
that he was by no means receiving all possible good from 
his society membership. The need of some convenient 
place where one might at any time get a good meal at a 
fair price, hospitably entertain an out-of-town friend, 
enjoy a quiet game of whist or billiards, and, especially 
while the fence is uninhabitable, spend pleasantly with 
congenial associates the post-prandial and (to coin a word) 
post-coenal hour of dolce far niente ; this need, I say, has 
been constantly felt, and seldom even partially supplied 
by one's society. A recent Yale professor — now presi- 
dent of a sister institution — when asked to aid in raising 
a fund for a society hall, said, in substance : " I heartily 
dislike to see from ten to fifty thousand dollars sunk in 
each of these halls, which will be only used by a few men 
once a week. The money which is expended on them 
would erect an excellent club-house, large enough for all 
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who would be likely to join such an institution, and 
affording them well furnished reception, reading, card, 
billiard and whatever other rooms might be desirable, 
and a first class restaurant. Such an expenditure would 
yield a far greater return than has the erection of separate 
society halls." 

*Tis true the money has been spent on society halls, and 
we can not both eat our cake and have it to build a club- 
house : but this by no means makes clubs impossible. 
Suitable rooms could be hired, and the present adrairaj^le 
tombs — halls, so-called — could be altered at a slight ex- 
pense into very fair club-houses, by putting in a few win- 
dows and making some additions. And, indeed, two or 
three smaller clubs would, I think, afford much better 
satisfaction to members than would one large organiza- 
tion. And for this manifest reason. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that the present class system of societies would not 
be perpetuated in the clubs, to curse them as well ; and if 
not, each club would probably soon come to be distin- 
guished by the general character and tastes of its mem- 
bers ; as are the clubs in our large cities. For example, 
one might be composed mainly of high stand and literary 
men ; another, of those devoted to athletic sports; a third, 
of popular men — to use a much abused term ; and so on. 
Debating hall, gymnasium, theatre, might, perchance, be 
peculiarities of their respective halls. Certainly, simi- 
larity of tastes and pursuits would be a far pleasanter 
bond of union than the mere accident of entering college 
at the same time. Membership would probably be 
limited to the three upper classes. At any rate, there 
would be little temptation to elect a man until he had 
fairly shown himself to be a desirable member ; and a 
man would choose his club, if he had a choice, with his 
eyes open ; while by making a very small number of black 
balls sufficient to reject a candidate, there could be se- 
cured all the blessings of selectness of which the most 
secret society is possessed. But it is needless to discuss 
these details now. They will regulate themselves, when 
the time comes. 
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As to the necessary expense of such clubs, any accurate 
extimate is, of course, impossible. Said a writer in the 
Yale Couranty in an article suggesting the possibility of 
a club here: "Clubs were originally established for 
cheapness* sake, and are not expensive now. The Cen- 
tury Club, for instance, at a charge of $50 (annually), fur- 
nishes for the use of the members a club-house so elegant 
as to be a palace, spacious grounds, etc. But for our 
purposes, one quarter as much (say $15 on entering and 
$iQ annually) would be amply sufficient to secure all the 
advantages I have mentioned, and, as the club grows older 
and richer, many others.*** Undoubtedly this is an un- 
derestimate, as the numbers in each college club would 
be much fewer than in the Century. But it would seem 
that the annual expense need exceed by very little, if at 
all, that in every upper class society ; while the return 
therefor would be manifoldly more. 

Of course, the change is not one that will be made 
suddenly a.nd at once : but let there be a careful con- 
sideration of the subject by every Yalensian. Thought, 
discussion, agitation, must, and will, do much to open the 
way. Yet even now much is favorable for some com- 
mencement of the movement. Some change, as I have 
said, seems inevitable ; and the need for what clubs 
would supply is widely and deeply felt. The formation — 
now in progress in this city — of a club of professional 
gentlemen, for election to which resident Yale graduates 
will be eligible, is heartily welcomed by Seniors and 
Post-graduates. At least one or two of our societies are 
very sensibly beginning to use their halls as places of fre- 
quent, if not daily, resort :. without, however, any signs — 
unless rumors of discussions of certain changes are such 
— of altering in the least their character as secret socie- 
ties. The free discussion, now allowed in one of the 
weekly papers, of our society system, will aid and hasten 
any change that is desirable ; and the constantly increas- 
ing number of post-graduate students — among whom are 
many " old members in the class above them **t — may, 

* Nov. 22, 1871. t Four Years at Yale, p. 143. 
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and probably will, assist to the same end. It is by no 
means impossible that the first club may be established in 
addition, and as supplementary, to the present societies ; 
but once fairly established, at least some of the latter 
would soon change their character and increase their 
attractions. 

I had intended to speak of the clubs at Harvard, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; but a description of them — full 
enough to be of interest or use — must needs be deferred 
to a separate article at some other time. I have pur- 
posely refrained from stating, as fully I might, the reasons 
why our present societies and society system should in 
some way be radically changed ; feeling that such a 
statement is not needed by thinking men an^ might give 
unnecessary offence. I am certain that it is unnecessary to 
say more concerning the advantages of clubs, for their 
attractions are self-evident. A pleasant resort, where one 
could daily meet congenial friends during his undergrad- 
uate course, and an ever open and attractive rendezvous 
for graduate members ; a man's club would always be 
cherished in his memory as almost the pleasantest feature 
of life " 'neath the elms of dear Old Yale !" A. d. w. 



-♦♦♦► 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 

WE can scarcely claim greatness for more than two 
or three American authors. Not that we have not 
enough literature — of a certain kind we have far too much 
— but real sterling merit, such as belongs to British litera- 
ture, has as yet been little seen among us. Thus the few 
that have risen from mediocrity and aimed at a higher 
goal than momentary favor, are a very important few. 
The loss of any one of them would be a shock which our 
literary credit would ill endure. To an honorable place 
among our great authors Washington Irving is certainly 
entitled. He was the very tirst who dared to challenge 
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English critics to a fair contest, and the very first who 
removed to any degree the stinging contempt which the 
prejudice of enemies heaped upon us. For this reason, if 
for no other, I consider that Irving deserves the grateful 
remembrance of Americans. It is true his fame was 
almost entirely won in Europe, but never during his 
absence were his eyes removed from the one object — fair 
play for America. In so far as he succeeded, he counted 
it the success of his country, and in that thought he was 
fully paid. 

As I have said, during his travels abroad his principal 
works were written. He did not leave home, however, 
wholly unrecommended. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker 
had already gained for him a provincial reputation as a 
promising young author, and the latter work had gained 
for him the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, which was 
the blessing of his life. Yet in comparison with the sub- 
sequent triumphs of Irving his name at this time was 
unknown. Salmagundi indeed never obtained warm com- 
mendation from Irving himself: he regarded it with affec- 
tion but not with pride. He was extremely distrustful of 
his youthful works, fearing lest they might lessen the 
brilliancy of his later and greater ones. He used to tell 
with great satisfaction how a play which he had wrote in 
his fourteenth year had sunk into oblivion, whence it 
could never arise and haunt him. Not even his later 
works escaped unscathed from the ordeal to which he 
subjected them. But a short time before his death, upon 
being asked which of his works he deemed the best, he 
replied : ** I scarcely look with full satisfaction upon any, 
for they do not seem what they might have been. I often 
wish I could have twenty years more to take them down 
from the shelf one by one and write them over." 

Knickerbocker, however, even if unsatisfactory to him, 
he could scarcely have improved. Though in its plan 
a satire, there is in it so little that is satirical, it is so 
replete with good nature, that the arrow loses its barb 
and is harmless designedly. Underneath the pleasantry 
of the work is a rich vein of truth, and while with the for- 
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mer we are bewitched, we cannot ignore the justice of the 
latter. Within the smoke from the pipe of the skeptical 
Wouter, by means of which it was believed he solved the 
perplexing problems of State that constantly beset him, 
yet becoming at each elucidating puff more bewildered 
than ever, is the true disposition of the man. No pen, 
however serious, could have presented him to us more 
accurately. And then who could describe as pleasantly 
and withal as forcibly the fate of the stubborn Peter — 
how his misfortunes culminated in that unlucky fall in his 
encounter with the Swedes, and how, though he suffered 
no other injury in the whole course of that fierce war, 
he so wounded his pride and soiled his trousers that he 
never was himself again. 

The disguise, too, under cover of which Irving wrote 
his history, was well calculated to attract notice. Indeed 
many were deceived by the ingenious plot, which he car- 
ried out to drive suspicion from himself, and believed that 
the quaint old Diedrich had really disappeared and left 
his manuscript behind him. The old man was the subject 
of much of Irving's meditation in after years, and he 
sought far and wide, for a long time in vain, for an artist 
to paint his ideal. He designed that the annalist should 
be a fair specimen of a better race of beings who had 
flourished in the good old times of the Manhattoes, when 
no Dutchman awoke his neighbor from his happy dozing 
to worry him with trade and barter. Irving himself said, 
in a letter to the artist Leslie : ** He must have the appear- 
ance of a historian profoundly impressed with the truth 
of his own history." 

But Diedrich is soon forsaken, and Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent., as a more fitting actor in the scenes to ensue, is 
ushered on in his stead. Under the new incognito Irving 
made his first great venture — publication in England. The 
Sketch Book was the first to appear, which, thanks to 
Scott's kind help, astonished not only the friends of the 
author, but most of all the author himself. Since Waver- 
ley, no work from the English press had enjoyed so 
remarkable a popularity. The Sketch Book is very gen- 
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erally considered Irving's greatest work. Yet it is worth 
remembering that fifty years ago the fountain-head of crit- 
icism was undisputably in England, and that the Sketch 
Book, unlike the most of Irving's works, is devoted to 
English life and customs. 

The next scene in Irving's life is in Spain. His 
talents and growing reputation won for him the patron- 
age of the home government, and he was sent to Madrid 
as American minister. The purpose of the govern- 
ment in the matter was to enable him to write a life of 
Columbus. Here at once he grasped the true spirit of 
Spanish romance: among the fruits of his residence in 
that country we have : the Conquest of Granada, the 
Alhambra, and the Lives of Columbus and Mahomet, 
which latter life, although not written in Spain, grew out 
of his intimate connection with Mahometan relics during 
his researches in Granada. His description of the Alham- 
bra, imbued with his veneration for every scrap of its ro- 
mantic history, presents to the mind far more vividly 
than any painter's brush could have done the living scenes 
about it. From his picturings alone I can imagine to 
myself the old palace, stately still, though its ancient 
magnificence has departed forever, and repeople it in my 
mind with its former inhabitants. A proud court once 
sat and ruled in the Alhambra, but the Christian foe was 
irresistible, and the Moor was driven from his home. 
Granada kneels to the Cross, while all trace of the sway of 
the haughty Crescent is well-nigh irreparably obliterated. 

To these and other such thoughts Irving gladly surren- 
dered himself, until at length he was rudely awakened to 
graver duties. From dreams of Spanish courts and Moor- 
ish tournaments, he is unwillingly hurried back to the 
rackings of every -day life ; but the impressions made 
upon his mind during those few happy hours, remained 
with a lingering fondness to his death. ** It was the 
dream," writes he, "of a life, which perhaps has been 
but too much made up of dreams.** 

Irving's greatest effort was his last one. The Life of 
Washington, from its importance and interest to America, 
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but still more, of course, from its real merit as a biogra- 
phy, is his best-known work this side of the Atlantic. 
The magnitude of the subject, and possibly the magni- 
tude of the work involved, had, up to a very late period 
in his life, deterred him from making the attempt. After 
fixing his plans in regard to it, he became fearful **lest he 
should not live to see it completed. The thought evi- 
dently never ceased to harass him, and it was with a 
childish impatience that he hastened his pen, and a child- 
ish delight that he threw it aside never to be resumed. 

I have spoken of a few of the works of Irving, illus- 
trating by them as well as I could the different fields in 
which he labored. My purpose was description rather 
than criticism. Criticism seems almost uncalled-for with 
Irving. He laid no claims to philosophic profundity or 
to inspiration. Originality as a peculiarity you can not 
find in his works. In nothing that he has written is there 
anything indicative of genius. His fame rests solely upon 
the inexpressible charm of his style and imagination. His 
works, wherever they are read, awaken a personal affec- 
tion for their author to such a degree, that to lay aside 
the book is like parting with a friend ; and this is to be 
ascribed, in my opinion, to Irving's heart as much as to 
his head. 

It cannot be denied that Irving was fortunate, and in no 
respect was he more fortunate than in his treatment at the 
hands of the critics. In his youth inconsiderate or prej- 
udiced condemnation would have frightened him into 
silence. Some facts concerning his disposition will show 
how true this is. He was never free from the despotism 
of his '* moods,*' and whatever they dictated was sure to 
be enforced. He writes when an old man : " I have often 
been obliged to rise in the middle of the night, light my 
lamp and write an hour or two to relieve my mind ; and 
now that I write no more I am sometimes compelled to 
get up in the same way to read.** 

He was once found shaving at midnight because he was 
uncomfortable in bed. 
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His talent was capricious ; as he expressed it, he " could 
not count upon himself." He rejected several very com- 
plimentary offers in Europe merely because the accept- 
ance of them would involve periodical labor. He wrote 
Scott, in declining the management of a proposed Edin- 
burgh magazine: "It would be something like bargain- 
ing with a gipsy, who may at one time have but a wooden 
bowl to sell and at another a silver tankard." To such a 
man as this favorable circumstances are indispensable. 
One instance of Irving's sensitiveness to adverse criticism 
is the following. His friend Leslie, being in ill-humor^ 
failed to give due praise to Mountjoy at its first appear- 
ance ; and though the sketch was one of the most success- 
ful that Irving ever wrote, he never alluded to it again 
without dissatisfaction, nor to the circumstance without 
bitterness. Usually, however, criticisms of Irving's works 
were dictated by a sincere affection and admiration for 
Irving himself. 

Of all the characteristics of the man, the one that con- 
tributed the most largely to his success was his universal- 
ity. Some men need a life-time to acquire that liberality 
(I mean not liberality in its modem sense — a willingness 
to wink at vice — but in its sense of magnanimity) which 
in Irving seemed inborn. Many men never acquire it. 
Irving was tied up to no sect, free from even the slightest 
contamination of bigotry, and had sufficient candor to 
speak fairly and fearlessly of everything. No man like 
that ever failed from lack of good qualities. Irving was 
perhaps not what would be called matter-of-fact, but he 
was no dreamer. Ideality was not with him an important 
peculiarity. Sentimentality (which is but an affectation 
of ideality) cannot be charged upon him justly. No one 
had a more sincere admiration for sublimity than Irving, 
but the distorted images of unhealthy minds (there were 
very many afflicted with this disease in his time) disgusted 
him. 

His love of grandeur is shown in his unchanging attach- 
ment to the Hudson. His memory is so interwoven with 
the scenes about the river that to separate them is to 
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dispel their charm. Near the Hudson he was born 
and near it he died. He had seen it when savages and 
white men met upon its banks, oftener in war than in 
peace, and he noted every change while he lived. It was 
here among the hills that he had made so famous, the 
hills that Rip Van Winkle's ghost and the gaunt spectre 
' of the Yankee school-master were still supposed to haunt, 
here in his cottage with his " woman-kind,** as he affec- 
tionately called his nieces, about him, that he died. He 
had said to his nephew : ** Some one will be writing my 
life when I am gone,** and to him he entrusted the task. 
He even cheerfully assisted in the preliminary work. 

Irving*s resignation was the confidence of a naturally 
guileless heart. He relied upon no dogma, or doctrine, 
for safety. Nqr was his trust in his own good deeds, for 
he never uttered a word of self-praise. Knowing that he 
had wronged no man, he knew no reason for apprehension. 
He saw the path which his good heart pointed out, and 
from it he never willingly swerved. 

Irving*s death can hardly be said to have been a loss 
to literature, for literature had nothing further to gain 
from him, but to his literary friends his death was an 
irreparable loss. As an author his works will hold him 
in our minds, but those who knew him as a man are fast 
passing away. F. D. 
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ON STEAM AND STEAM HATERS. 
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N one way or another, here and there,and all around 
us, the inventions of mankind are fast blotting the 
picturesque, the poetic, and the beautiful out of human 
life." 

It is quite outside of the possibilities of human nature 
for us, the rising generation, the " Coming Race ** of to- 
day, to accept this lachrymose doctrine. We are apt to 
look upon such assertions with a kind of incredulous pity ; 
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and while our feelings do not often find expression in 
words at all, they may be set forth in some such general 
formula as this: "Certain of the features of our life, in 
which it has been orthodox from time immemorial to find 
the most poetic and picturesque beauty, are indeed pass- 
ing irresistably away. But it is a mistake which makes 
them indispensible to this result, and it is a perverted 
though natural state of feeling which prevents people 
from seeing in the modern improvements which take their 
places, powers at least as efficient in producing it/* But 
usually, as I have said, we leave our thoughts on the sub- 
ject unexpressed, for it is one of those in which there is 
scarce the slightest room for argument, and we can alw^ays 
rest upon the satisfactory conviction that "time will 
show." 

The words which I have quoted are Hawthorne's, but 
they are somewhat accidentally called forth by his half 
whimsical, half sentimental reflections on one particular 
innovation, while in their full significance he would never 
have accepted them. He is no deliberate champion of 
the past. But this little sentence of his would serve as a 
text for a great deal of the literature of the last half cen- 
tury, so exactly does it express the principles of a certain 
class — it can scarcely be called a school — of modern lite- 
rary men, and of a quite large number of thinking and 
talking men, their followers. With Mr. Ruskin as gen- 
eral in chief, and DeQuincey, Irving and Hawthorne as 
lieutenants, to deal with special matters, it is not strange 
that there should be no lack of following in this crusade, 
and that we should find, apart from that class which exists 
in every age indiscriminately, the so-called ** laudatores 
temporis acti,'* and the degeneracy of manners, morals 
and individual worth which are their traditional griev- 
ances, a large number of persons who base their condem- 
nation of the present upon aesthetic grounds alone. It is 
very little harm that this feeling can do in the world, and 
it has done at least the good of bringing into being a great 
deal of the most agreeable writing; but if there is a poet- 
ical and picturesque side to these inventions and innova- 
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tions, which they will have it are so entirely prosaic and 
disagreeable, we shall be prodigally throwing away the 
riches which are thrust into our hands, if we do not find 
it out at once, and insist upon its recognition. 

I do not propose to formally discuss the relative aes- 
thetic value of the things that have been in the past, and 
that are to be in future ages, the accompaniments of men's 
daily life. The only thing like an argument on the ques- 
tion that ever occurred to me is that, whenever a formal 
comparison of this kind has been instituted by any one 
whom I have read, the things that have passed away are 
placed in their most favorable light, and the worst features 
of those which are supplanting them are dwelt upon. 
But this is natural, and might have been anticipated. It 
is even legitimate enough. The uselessness of argument 
upon matters which must be decided by individual taste 
is proverbial. But I have found it impossible to watch, 
from the windows of a railway train, the landscape dash- 
ing by with a rapidity which absolutely out-travels and 
wearies thought ; to stand over the bows of a steamer and 
feel myself darting forward with a spontaneous, irresist- 
able impulse which sends a thrill to one's heart with every 
jar of the wheels ; to watch the smoke, and, at night, the 
sparks and flame pour out of the chimney of a great fac- 
tory ; to look through the poor man's door and see the 
comforts and luxuries which these modern " inventions " 
have brought with them, and afterwards to turn away and 
say, "there is no poetry or beauty in them." The glory 
of motion ! Did Mr. DeQuincey, who can discourse so 
eloquently on his mail coaches with their wonderful 
twelve miles an hour, ever ride on a locomotive, or even 
safely and prosaically in a carriage through the moon- 
light, or, still better, the pitch darkness of a stormy night, 
at the rate of forty. The figures are nothing. But one 
who has experienced the whirl of blinding emotion, 
beggaring not only description but the most vivid im- 
agination, which such an engine ride produces in the most 
unpoetic brain, or the calm, delicious sense of security in 
danger, and the opportunities for philosophic reverie 
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which the inside of a good railway car at night affords, 
will be apt to rebel against any superiority in picturesque 
effectiveness which may be claimed for the mail coach of 
the last age. There is a most unpoetic side to traveling 
by rail. There is dust and noise and confusion and dis- 
comfort; but it seems to be a peculiarity of whatever is 
aesthetically beautiful in this imperfect world of ours to 
be inseparably connected with things in themselves of the 
most disagreeable character, which must be ignored com- 
pletely if any enjoyment is to be obtained in their pres- 
ence. And our railroads are still laboring under the dis- 
advantage of a newness, which, while it on the one hand 
prevents people in general from understanding how to 
travel, also denies them opportunities and advantages 
which will come with age. There are not wanting paral- 
lels for this ; and while DeQuincey and his Oxford fellow 
students, seated on the box of the royal coaches of 1815, 
with six perfect specimens of horse flesh before them, 
present very attractive pictures to our imaginations, there 
are other pictures which will thrust themselves in beside 
them, of times when all had not been reduced by long 
experience to such a state of practical perfection, when 
impassable roads, slow advances, and disagreeable acci- 
dents were the ordinary incidents of a journey. It is a 
comparison of maturity with immaturity. But though 
some advantages must be on the side of the former, though 
the steam whistle be not so mellow a sound to the poet's 
ear as the guard's lusty horn, and a railway station scarcely 
so picturesque an object as an old time inn, the unde- 
veloped child already shows possibilities of a majesty to 
which its forerunner never could have been made to 
attain, and of other and more mildly artistic attributes as 
well. 

Readers of Hawthorne will recollect a little morality, 
deeply ensconced amidst the Mosses from an Old Manse, 
called the "Artist of the Beautiful.'* But even those who 
know the story, which, in its entirety, has little connection 
with my subject, may never have noticed that part in 
which are described the feelings of the young worker 
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upon metals, with his delicate, exquisitely balanced nature, 
for a piece of massive machinery. " He turned pale and 
grew sick, as if something monstrous and unnatural had 
been presented to him. This horror was partly owing to 
the size and the terrible energy of the iron laborer.*' 
Something of the same feeling, though not, I confess, ex- 
actly the same in the last analysis, seems to animate a 
large class of persons to-day in their outcries against 
machinery. It is not the fact that complicated instru- 
ments are used to assist and supplement the manual skill 
in manufactures, though Mr. Ruskin does declaim against 
manufactures in general as inconsistent with advance in 
art, nor even that natural forces are brought into play 
and made to serve the ends of science and progress ; for 
both these things are inseparably connected in the world's 
history with the daily life of every past age as well as 
with our own. It is because machines are collected 
together in one building, with the necessary result of 
noise and bewildering confusion and dirt ; it is because of 
the element of filthy lucre which is so indelibly stamped 
upon every revolving wheel and cylinder ; but above all, it 
is the ** size and terrible energy " of the monsters which 
frighten away the most of those who would like to look 
upon everything from its beautiful side, but cannot find 
in these any such side whatever. Ruskin, in spite of his 
** Lamp of Power," is not free from all suspicion of this 
feeling. But it has always seemed to me that these very 
features are the redeeming points, and in some cases the 
sole ones, which at least raise their possessions above the 
plane of our contempt, and endow them with a certain 
uncouth grindeur. It is but a weak head and a poor 
judgment which, like Hawthorne's Owen Warland, must 
have everything small, delicate, peaceful, that it may be 
beautiful. There is a no less real beauty which goes with 
strength ; and the monotonous noise, and unceasing, un- 
changing motion of a great machine have a fascination 
for me which adds to its beauty rather than detracts. 

It is only in its application to manufactures that it is 
necessary to adopt a tone in the least degree apologetic in 
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regard to the aesthetical possibilities of steam. Regarded 
as a means of motion, I do not see that it has caused any 
loss whatever to the world, except such as are inevitable 
in a change of any kind, and in the temporary condition 
of incipiency. Each of the circumstances claimed as 
adding to, or rather constituting, the poetic effectiveness 
of the mail coach, is here present, and several of them in 
a highly magnified form. There is the " glory of motion," 
intensified to a degree which, if it be appreciated, renders 
it fairly terrible. It is true that it may not be, indeed 
usually is not appreciated, for nothing seems to produce 
so peacefully unreasoning a state of mind in mankind 
generally as the sense of complete helplessness, and, 
withal, security in the midst of an exhibition of great 
physical power. But it took a DeQuincey to realize and 
* turn into shapes ' the full glory of a coach's motion, which 
every passenger must in some degree have apprehended ; 
and there will have to be another and more brilliant 
genius to do full justice to the majesty of steam. The 
** grand optical effects of the combined lamp-light and 
the darkness of a solitary road " are words which describe 
so exactly a certain side of traveling by steam that they 
would almost seem to have been intended to characterize 
it, and not a mode of travel which claims on these very 
grounds superiority over it. But several elements enter 
into the picturesqueness of a train at night, which must 
be wanting to a coach. There is not only a combin- 
ation of light and shade, but a contrast ; and the eye, 
weary with the unceasing change and grotesque activity 
of the scene without, can find rest and satisfaction in the 
dim light and the peacefulness of everything within. I 
know not why it is, but to me the solitude which exists 
in the inside of a car when every one else is sleeping, and 
only an occasional sound interrupts the monotonous 
rumbling of the train, as the lazy brakeman replenishes the 
fire, or some tired passenger bestirs himself to ask the 
name of the next station, is the most absolute that can 
ever be attained. A solitude which is such literally may 
be peopled thickly with companions of the imagination ; 
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but when, as in this case, the space around is filled 
already, this is, for me, no longer possible, and the soli- 
tude becomes sometimes, like the darkness of Egypt, 
capable of being actually felt. Yet ordinarily there can 
be no loneliness, less even than in the day time; for now, 
if necessary, one can watch other people to any extent 
without fear of offense, and by identifying his interests 
with theirs, can exorcise whatever feeling of oppressive- 
ness there may be threatening. While at hand, outside 
the window, is a never failing entertainment, when all 
others may have lost their charm. 

As for the propelling power itself, which has brought 
about this change in so important a feature of our life, 
and caused all the sentimental hubbub, though the phys- 
ical beauty of a horse is perhaps more evident to the 
majority of men, a locomotive, with its mighty limbs, its 
intricate but not meaningless curves, and its glittering 
trappings, is incontestibly a beautiful object. And one 
sometimes feels a sympathy for the imprisoned, struggling 
"steam fiend," as strong, at least, as can go out from most 
men to a horse. Artists have already, in a very practical 
manner, recognized the fact that a train of cars may be 
consistent with and even highly conducive to a certain 
kind of picturesque beauty. Eminently successful paint- 
ings have been given to the public with some railroad 
scene as their subject, and the future will bring forth its 
due proportion of others. A railroad track need be in 
the nature of things no more destructive of beauty in a 
landscape than a highway which was cotemporary with 
the Caesars. But beauty is seldom of instantaneous 
growth, and time is in this case even more than ordinarily 
necessary to perfection. 

I have spoken hitherto more directly with reference to 
the application of steam to travel upon land, because in 
this department the change which it has caused has been 
the most decided and has occasioned the greatest number 
of lamentations of one kind and another. Few lovers of 
the beautiful have found anything to complain of in its 
introduction upon the water. The enjoyment of the 
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yachtsman is in no danger of being invaded by it ; and 
for the ordinary traveler of the seas, formerly, while the 
possibility of a storm on the one hand, or a calm on the 
other, hung continually over his head, the pleasures of a 
voyage were too precarious to be worth considering. 
To such an one steam must be an unmitigated blessing, 
not only as increasing his convenience and comfort, but 
also indirectly, as it removes all fear of the latter danger 
mentioned, and lessens the former, and thereby leaves 
him at his ease to discover the beauty of his surroundings. 
But to one who is neither an ordinary traveler, nor, 
probably, a sailor, either professional or amateur, the man 
of taste, the use of machinery upon vessels cannot be in 
the least repugnant. It does not intrude itself upon him 
on every hand so unavoidably and violently as in railroad 
travel; and it appears in its most pleasing shape. For 
myself, I love to stand on the upper deck of a large 
steamer, under the shadow of the mighty walking beam, 
and watch the everlasting rising and falling of the piston 
and the connecting rod. It is a feeling akin to that which 
one has at the edge of a precipice. A half step forward, 
the slightest start, and the result, annihilation. But, after 
all, such a spectacle of power is, in my experience, never 
belittling in its tendency, but rather exhilaratingly con- 
tagious. What a magnificent demon's seesaw a walking 
beam would be. I wonder if the steam fiend's kindred 
do not come sometimes, and make it the scene of their 
midnight gambols. 

One thing is true of modern travel which ought to 
count against a great many disadvantages, and would be 
made to do so, if it were necessary. It greatly dimin- 
ishes, one might almost say entirely does away with, the 
miseries which used to be inseparable from foul weather. 
A stage coach in a rain or wind involves, if we may be- 
lieve what accounts we have, and most of them bear a 
most insinuating air of truth, a degree of discomfort better 
imagined than realized, and quite incompatible with any 
poetry of feeling whatever. While so different is now 
the state of things that I always long for a stormy day to 
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make a journey in, and enjoy it the more in proportion to 
its severity. 

Altogether it is impossible, after a little candid thought, 
not to decide that there is another side to this subject 
than that dwelt upon by the sentimentalist writers. Noth- 
ing but the beautiful clothing in which their opinions are 
dressed, their graceful sentences, poetic imagery of 
thought, and brilliant panoply of discursive ideas, could 
conceal the fact that they deal in arbitrary and often 
obstinately supported dogmas, not, of course, unsustained 
by any foundation at all, but resting upon a very insuffi- 
cient one. Steam and machinery are not possibilities of 
the future, to be adopted or discarded according to the 
decision of an aesthetical tribunal, but existing facts. And 
for our single selves, this being the unalterable state of 
things, if we can discover any music in the screech of a 
steam whistle, any beauty in the black bands and wheels 
and points of a machine, any silver lining to the cloud of 
smoke that pours out of the innumerable funnels and 
chimneys and smoke stacks of our land, and so bedims 

the eyes and darkens the understandings of certain of its 
citizens — ^all of which seems to us not only possible, but 
easy of accomplishment — we prefer to do so, rather than 
to sit moping and moaning over the stupidity of the 
world in calling such changes progress, and not seeing 
that by them all the beauty and poetry is being blotted 
out of life. 
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ASPIRATION. 

As the gold of the sky in the west 

Was changed to the silver of night, 

And lilce eyes of the angels, on high 

The stars were beginning to shine, 

There came over my soul a sweet charm 

That filled me with impulses grand, 

And I saw in the visions of mind 

A youth at the portals of life. 

On his cheek dwelt the passionate glow 

Of earnestness almost divine, 

And his eye shot irradiant gleams ; 

A fire of emotion and zeal 

Seemed to kindle and burn in his breast ; 

With gaze to the skyward, he seemed 

With a creature of thought to converse : 

O greatness, thou art not a magic, potent spell 

That raises some above their fellows and themselves ; 

But thou art chary of thy gifts, and must be sought 

By those who would possess thy rich rewards and wear 

Thy brilliant crowns. Nor art thou such as oft I've found, 

While seeking thee upon the world's great record-page. 

With visage fierce and brow all scorched by warlike wrath ; 

But oft thy face with not a line of anger or 

Of unkind thought, and pained to see a fellow-man 

Lose aught of freedom, full as well of mercy, love 

And godlike grace — has met my sight. I've likened thee 

Not to some shooting rocket — brilliant in the sky, 

Then having bursted falling to the passing wind ; 

But to a planet in its never-ending course : 

Not to a spindling tower and high whose strength is naught ; 

But to a pyramid whose firmness has withstood 

The storms of time, until by whom 'twas reared cannot 

Be known by those who gaze upon its stateliness. 

And I have learned to deem thee not of flesh and blood. 

But more a spirit set in clay and moving it 

According to thy will. And mind and heart have bent 

To thee, with admiration greats as to a well 

Loved friend. 

And yet, as often those who love us most 
Appear to care not for our good, and cloak themselves 
In distance and neglect ; so thou hast seemed beyond 
My reach, and all unkind to me. And gloomy clouds 
Have seemed to bar my onward course with on them writ. 
In characters of livid fire, **ImpossibU" 
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But ever through the lurid gloom my sight has caught 
The forms of those who have received thy gifts and found 
Thee kind. Ah, surely, these are not a favored few 
Whom thou hast chosen thus to take to thine embrace ; 
But thou hast still a place for those who come to thee. 
O, answer thou from those celestial lips ! 

And a voice with a grandeur untold, 
Like that which on Sinai did swell, 
And as clear as an archangel's trump. 
Pealed forth in an answer sublime : 

Think not to make me of the multitude and mean. 

I give my smiles to none who wish to sit in ease ; 

And bear to those who trifle in their words and deeds. 

And have no aim except to breathe the air and die, 

No sympathy. But who would come to my embrace 

Must cast away his folly and his luxury, 

And giving all his strength, must clamber o'er rough rocks, 

And mount with energy the steeps which bar his course, 

Regarding not the pain. But crowns are yet reserved 

For those who're meet to wear. 

And as sweet as the accents of Him 
Who bade the rude tempest " Be still," 
As it were from some goddess sent down, 
A message to strengthen and cheer : 

O mortal, let thy dreams 
And wakeful hours full of this burden be, that thou 
Wilt seek a jeweled crown ; not simply for thyself, 
But, also, that mankind may love its brilliancy. 
And though thou fall e'en when thy spirit once has borne 
Thee up, and lose the prize; thy course shall ever be 
Of blessed memory, and men shall speak of thee 
In praise, e*en as they laud the bird that seeks some peak 
Far off and crowned with snow, but finds its wing too weak 
To bear it to the end, and falls ; yet proves itself 
Too noble far to grovel in the dust. 

And my soul with an ardent desire 

To taste of all wonders unseen, 

And to grow to a stature complete. 

Was filled to its uttermost bound. e. b. 
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A SCHOOL-DAY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

ONE soft May morning, three hundred years ago, a 
rosy-cheeked boy, but just nine summers old, is sit- 
ting <5n his father s door-step in the warm sunshine. His 
chin rests upon his hand, and the dark, thoughtful eyes 
under his finely arched forehead look out deamily over 
the garden into the field beyond, where the sheep are 
browsing the fresh grass among clumps of prickly furze. 
The swallows are merrily twittering about the low eaves 
of the thatch, and buds are whitening the hawthorn hedge, 
from which thrush and cuckoo are warbling 

"The untaught harmony of Spring." 

In the calm joy and beauty of the scene the light-hearted 
boy almost forgets the ache of yesterday's caning for his 
poorly committed quiy quae, quod^ and realizes rather the 
kind hand of Nature gently disclosing her treasures to his 
soul. He sees unfolding before him a brighter, richer 
volume than the Latin grammar at his side, and is begin- 
ning to receive the instruction of a better teacher than 
the curate of Luddington. 

But his revery is interrupted by a smiling four-year-old, 
who toddles up to him with her chubby arms full of dewy 
butter-cups and dandelions, lisping, '* Aren't they pretty. 
Will ? " " r faith, Joan, so they are,'' answers her brother, 
raising the child into his lap and showering kisses upon 
her dimpled cheeks; ** We'll make you a nosegay." In 
loving wonder she watches the gaudy blossoms entwined 
with sprigs of green. But just as the completed work 
receives her unbounded approbation, the father of the 
family appears in the doorway and calls, — ** Gil, Gil, ho, 
Gilbert! come hither, I say." In answer, a rollicking 
youngster of seven whisks round from the barnyard and 
cheerfully obeys the paternal mandate, ** Down the lane, 
boy, and tell Tom to-day we butcher the old ram." To 
ascertain the whereabouts of that worthy the father starts 
for the sheep-pasture, admonishing Will, " Up and to 
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school, m}' son, and study faithfully. You've a chance to 
learn your father never saw." Our hero slowly complies 
with the first part of this injunction. He proceeds 
leisurely down the gravel-walk, attended to the gate by 
little Joan, whom he confidentially informs, " The learn- 
ing rd like well enough, but for the beating." 

With the rod Will is indeed thoroughly acquainted by 
sad experience. He detests the instrument, and is in no 
hurry to reach the place where it is most freely and scien- 
tifically administered. A ** whining school-boy, with his 
satchel, and shining morning face," he creeps *' like snail 
unwillingly to school." 

Humming the ditty of Robin Hood, Scarlet and John, 
he saunters along, in no very satisfied mood, beneath the 
stately elms of Henley street, and sends many a well 
aimed pebble after stray pigs and geese. But at the cor- 
ner his clouded look changes to full sunshine on seeing 
Hugh Fluellin and Frank Burbage, who welcome him to 
a spirited game of leap-frog. This is just at present 
Will's favorite pastime — in fact, his hobby. He owns 
therein no superior, and proudly declares, " I could *win a 
lady at leap-frog.* " 

But all too soon they have arrived under the shady 
lime-trees before the dingy old Chapel. Will has a 
friendly smile, a sly nudge, or a merry joke for each of his 
school-fellows. Some of them also are frolicking in the 
plum orchard which adjoins the building on one side. At 
a later season there will be alluring fruit there and extra 
floggings for its being stolen. But now no such tempta- 
tion and danger give spice to their sport. The climbers 
are returning hastily over the low stone wall, simply be- 
cause they see coming, in his imposing ruff, purple 
doublet and yellow stockings, " cross-gartered most villain- 
ously like a pedant that keeps a school in the church," 
Thomas Hunt, curate of Luddington and pedagogue of 
Stratford-on-Avon. The stiff, pompous man, with his keen 
black eyes, glances quickly on every side to see that none 
fail in their due obeisance. His massive key grates dole- 
fully in the lock, and as his jostling retinue are disposing 
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themselves on the hacked oak benches, he takes down 
from its nails his birchen scepter, preparatory to commenc- 
ing the exercises of the day. 

Now while Master Hunt is ascertaining what truants 
he shall have the satisfaction of chastising, we may ob- 
serve the quaint Chapel, already grey with age. The 
tall, narrow, stained-glass windows have very heavy 
frames and very small panes ; the pictures which once 
adorned the dim chancel have been almost entirely oblit- 
erated by the zealous hands of reformers; while the 
Gothic arches of the high ceiling afford numberless dusky 
nooks to a thriving tenantry of bats and spiders. So 
altogether the room would wear rather a somber aspect, 
were it not enlivened by the ruddy faces of well-nigh one 
hundred roguish boys. A Cranmer's Bible, Virgils, 
Latin grammars, and scores of King Edward's Primers 
constitute the intellectual appliances of this free-school. 
We find none of the horn-covered " A. B. C. books," for 
boys must be able to read before entering. 

The dreaded Dominie steps about among his pupils, 
now setting some one's copy, now putting another through 
his accidence, and constantly inflicting blows, almost with- 
out discrimination, upon both innocent and guilty. Our 
little friend, being remarkably adroit in throwing his 
corns and gravel stones, when the teacher's eye is turned 
another way, and also being the son of an alderman, fares 
perhaps a trifle better than the rest. But at length, hav- 
ing easily mastered his lessons, he allows his love of fun 
altogether to run away with his good judgment. He is 
caught in the very act of attempting to strangle the boy 
in front of him with a fish-line, and receives a sound flog- 
ging. ** School-boy's tears " fall thick and fast over hinc^ 
hanc, hocy so that he knows and cares very little about 
what remains of the session. 

Yet no sooner is he out of the Chapel than he forgets 
all his troubles, and leads the crowd running toward the 
Avon, to witness the punishment of Doll Tearsheet on 
the ducking-stool. Then throughout the long afternoon 
he wanders with a congenial squad along the willowy 
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banks and among the tangled brakes. He is himself that 
"school-boy who, being overjoyed at finding a bird's nest, 
shows it to his companion and he steals it.** For although 
a champion jumper and climber, runner and wrestler, 
archer and swimmer, he well deserves the name oi'^ gentle 
Will." Crossness, cruelty, or bullying is utterly foreign 
to his character. His comrades, when tired of pl§y, love 
to gather around' him to hear his tales of fairies, imps and 
elves, some of which he remembers, and others he invents. 
Gradually the shadows of the group lengthen on the 
greensward, and as the sun slowly descends in splendor 
behind the Warwickshire hills, they disperse homeward 
with sharpened appetites for their bread and cheese. 

But now the sun has set. It is evening. The tallow- 
dips are lighted, and supper is over in John Shakespeare's 
long, low kitchen. The jovial alderman himself, with 
several neighbors who have stepped in, is discussing farm- 
ing, politics, and glove-making, over his antique silver 
tankard of home-brewed, "nut-brown ale.** His good 
wife is jogging baby Dick's cradle with her foot, while her 
hands are busy at the spinning-wheel. §he seems a re- 
fined, intellectual lady, and Will has just her forehead and 
eyes, with their habitual look of quiet self-possession. In 
fact, his old nurse. Dame Trottwood, says, " He's all the 
mother from the top to toe." Certainly it is from her 
that he is gaining his most pure, exalted, and radiant 
ideal of womanhood. She little thinks what that boy of 
hers is to be! And when, tired at last of "hoodman 
blind " and " flap-dragon," and even of Dame Trottwood's 
ghost-stories, he bids good-night and clambers up to his 
little straw pallet in the loft, to enjoy the peaceful inno- 
cent sleep of childhood, this mother herself, the mother of 
Shakespeare, dreams not that here in her humble dwelling 
she is nurturing day by day the true Orpheus, the Muse's 
"enchanting son," 

* Of whom the fame throughout the world shall run, 
And shall endure, long-lasting as the world.' 



H. S. G. 
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FICTION. 

I THINK I owe an apology to the college public for 
bringing such a time-worn subject before them, the 
more so as this was one of the questions for the Junior 
dispute^ last term. I listened to the debate in question ; 
but, though most of the speakers advocated the reading 
of fiction, the arguments were not of a wholly satisfactory 
nature, owing to the short time allowed each man, and I 
came away half-persuaded that it was my duty to give up 
this source of amusement in future. I had always hoped 
that I was deriving some improvement as well as pleasure 
from light literature ; so I have given the subject some 
thought, to see if duty and inclination really led me in 
different directions. If any of my readers have ever been 
involved in similar perplexity, I hope, in view of my 
good intentions, they will pardon the want of originality 
in my thoughts. 

It is a mistake to try to prove the utility of novel read- 
ing from its direct moral influence. Such a criterion 
would diminish materially the amount of useful informa- 
tion to be attained in almost all directions ; a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of history, even, might not seem altogether 
desirable. We estimate the value of other branches of 
study quite largely by the amount of discipline they sup- 
ply for some part of our intellectual powers. It is my 
purpose to show that the reading of fiction is indispen- 
sable to a complete education, inasmuch as it is the only 
branch of study devoted exclusively to the development 
of the imagination. Those who take any interest in the 
study of Physics will remember that the liquids and gases, 
which are apparently so distinct from each other, in 
respect to many of their properties are found to differ 
only in degree, and we find it impossible to draw any line 
between them till we discover the fact that, while a whole 
ocean of water would be content to remain at rest if you 
would only leave it alone, a mere breath of air, if left to 
itself, would go on expanding till it had filled the whole 
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universe. There has been considerable discussion of late 
whether we ought not to acknowledge a relationship with 
the lower orders of Creation ; in a great many respects 
we may notice a painful resemblance ; but I, at least, 
comfort myself that in one particular we leave them ; 
the knowledge possessed by animals is confined to what 
they have obtained by their senses and treasured in their 
memory ; man, also, at the outset, is limited to these 
means of information, but he is soon able to rise above the 
world of sense and gain an insight into a knowledge 
which is not concerned with matter and its laws, but with 
the mind and the soul. That this knowledge is just as 
certain as the other, might be too much to say, but that it is 
infinitely more valuable, is not. I will not say that we gain 
all this knowledge through our imagination ; but if quite 
a large proportion of it does not reach us by this means, 
it would be hard to say where it does come from. Stew- 
art defines the imagination as the power which we have 
of " modifying our conceptions by combining the parts of 
different ones so as to make new wholes of our own crea- 
tion." Taking this definition in its narrowest sense, it 
includes the power by which a man can, without impiety, 
usurp the attributes of the Creator, and inspire with the 
breath of life men and women whose immortality, as far 
as this world goes, shall exceed his own. It is this side 
of the question which we are now considering. What- 
ever value we may give to this power in the abstract, I 
think I shall be supported in the statement that a man 
whose imagination is extraordinarily developed, although 
he may be deficient in other respects, will be a genius : 
while a man of the most exemplary character, who lacks 
imaginative power, rarely rises above the most absolute 
commonplace. If any of us have any ambition tb escape 
this unenviable fate, we will do well to make the most of 
whatever imagination we are blessed with. If we agree 
with Sir William Hamilton that the mind of man is the 
only great thing in the world, we must confess that we 
can apply ourselves to nothing with more advantage than 
the study of human nature as presented either in history 
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or fiction. We must decide, then, whether history will 
answer all the purposes of fiction before we dispense with 
the latter. Now history, dealing as it does merely with 
facts, leaves no play for the imagination either of the wri- 
ter or the reader. History, to be valuable, must be an 
exact transcript of what has really happened. As far as 
the historian impresses his own originality on his work, 
though it gains in literary, it loses in historic value. 
Considered as a branch of literature, histor}' bears about 
the same relation to fiction that a set of maps and plans, 
drawn with mathematical exactness, would bear to the 
paintings of Michael Angelo or Titian. We see the re- 
sults of this in the kind of interest which history excites 
in us. Everyone must follow out the fate of William of 
Orange, as presented to us by Motley, with the most 
absorbing interest ; yet, at the most, we close the book 
with a sigh that we could not have lived at the time and 
known him. We never forget that he was buried centu- 
ries before we were born. We cannot make historical 
characters our own. If there is any exception to this 
statement, it is shown in Boswell's life of Johnson ; but, 
as Macaulay says, Boswell would never have been the 
prince of biographers if he had not been the most despic- 
able of men ; and perhaps we ought to congratulate our- 
selves that he seems likely to stand alone in his unenvi- 
able celebrity. 

Now, when we turn from the domain of fact to that of 
fancy, we feel very much as if we had escaped from some 
sort of imprisonment. Your relations with the author 
are entirely changed. He no longer stands off at a dis- 
tance and delivers his facts at you as if it were a matter 
of duty ; but, as soon as he sees you, he walks up, makes 
your acquaintance, and begs leave to introduce you to a 
few friends, after which he is content to retire into the 
background as long as he sees that you are enjoying your- 
self. If the conversation flags, he is ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. The author seems to enjoy this new liberty 
even more than you do. Accordingly, if we look into the 
history of fiction, we find that it has always occupied 
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the highest position in literature. In the days of Greece 
and Rome the epic, in the classic age of our own lan- 
guage the drama, and in modern times the romance, have 
engrossed the attention of the men who have shown them- 
selves possessed of the greatest literary genius. Each 
of these kinds of fiction is worthy of our attention, but 
the last has a special claim upon us, for it is distinctively 
the product of our own time. Now, if we apply ourselves 
earnestly to the study of the best modern .fiction, there 
are at least two good results which we may hope to real- 
ize. In the first place, we make the most perfect acquaint- 
ance with the author. We all recognize the genial, 
hearty nature of Thackeray, who always seems ashamed 
to show us his best side ; or the kind-hearted but some- 
what conceited character of Dickens ; and it would take 
very little appreciation of his works to inform us that the 
latter gentlemen was somewhat excessively devoted to 
the gratification of his palate. No one can read the 
Scarlet Letter without a feeling of sorrow and compas- 
sion that a man of such capabilities for the highest enjoy- 
ment as Hawthorne possessed, should have passed his 
whole life under such a cloud of unhappiness. It would, 
be absurd to deny that this intimate acquaintance with 
the greatest men of our times, utterly distinct from what 
we should gain from any amount of biographical reading, 
must tend to intellectual improvement and elevation. 

Another quite distinct result which we obtain from 
novel reading, and the one about which I chiefly wished 
to speak, is that we really compose the novel for ourselves. 
The author does not spread out before us a full descrip- 
tion of all the deeds and sayings of his hero, nor present 
us with a synopsis of his character; he only gives us 
a few of his more important acts, a remark here and 
there, an occasional suggestion as to his motives, and we 
go on and build up a man whom we seem to have known 
all his life. We should be inclined to laugh at the idea 
that the whole time of our acquaintance was limited to 
the few hours which we spent over the book. Why ! in 
real life we should hardly have got over the commonplace 
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remarks of an introduction. A man has something to 
boast of who has created for himself most of the fictitious 
characters in modern literature. Everyone has noticed 
that the more he reads a good author the better he appre- 
ciates him. If, in reading a novel we only sat down to 
enjoy an entertainment which had been all prepared for 
us beforehand, there is no very good reason why the first 
taste should not prove as agreeable as any other ; but 
when we only use the hints of the author to help us in 
composing a novel of our own, we may well be expected to 
improve with practice. We must look to it, however, 
that we are not acquiring a taste for that which should be 
revolting to us. 

The tendency of the present generation, and among 
our own countrymen in particular, is to undervalue every- 
thing which does not seem to be of practical use. The 
main purpose of an education, as well as of a life-time, is 
assumed to be the acquisition of wealth. Until we have 
made some improvement in this respect, we must be satis- 
fied to endure the contempt of our neighbors across the 
water. Renan says, with an unpleasant approach to 
.truth, that " we have never made a discovery in pure 
science nor created a masterpiece ; that we have never 
had a nobility ; that we are occupied exclusively in busi- 
ness and the pursuit of wealth.'* It is only as one step in 
the right direction that I advocate the careful study of 
fiction. If we gave more room to our imagination, which 
is now smothered with accounts and the cares of business, 
we should learn that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our money-making philos- 
.ophy; and that the greatest truths which the mind can 
grasp will not submit to a mathematical demonstration. 
It should be regarded as an encouraging symptom that 
one of our most eminent divines has recently said that, if 
he had to be shut up for the rest of his life with only two 
books to assist his contemplation, he should take the Bible 
and Middlemarch. w. R. R. 
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WALTER WYNNE'S STORY. 

All/E have the other two tricks, which give us the 
VV odd, and that puts us out. Close game, wasn't 
it ? 1 must stop now — am going out to call this evening. 
Good night, fellows ! " and so saying that ardent ladies' 
man, Dick Sinclair, disappeared from Wynne's room, 
where we had been enjoying an after supper game of 
whist. Will Whiston and I readily accepted Wynne's in- 
vitation to stay and talk awhile ; the gas was turned down, 
so as to secure that dim light fitted for a talk between 
close friends ; we all settled down comfortably around an 
open wood fire in Old South, and commenced that light 
round of gossip, surmise and discussion which forms so 
large a part of all our college talk. Then adventures 
came up, and suddenly Will exclaimed : ** I say, Walter, 
what was the most exciting situation you were ever in? " 
Wynne shuddered as though at some terrible recollection. 
At once Will apologized for having unwittingly touched 
on a painful subject. ** That's all right, my dear fellow," 
said Wynne, and, after a moment's pause, continued : 
** Well, fellows, Til tell you of an adventure of which I 
seldom care to speak, but from dreams of which I often 
wake up trembling and covered with cold perspiration. 

" 1 was fitted to enter Yale in my sixteenth year ; but 
ray health failed me, and our family physician ordered a 
change of climate and a rough out-of-door life as abso- 
lutely necessary. Some relatives of ours were living in 
Sacramento at that time, and it was arranged that I 
should spend several months in California, visiting its . 
wonders and adding t(5 a collection of American birds, in 
making which I had already spent several summer vaca- 
tions. After a due amount of sight-seeing, a cousin of 
mine and myself took up our abode in a deserted miner's 
cabin near the foot of a spur of the Sierra Nevadas. My 
cousin, Harry Wynne by name, was a few years older 
than myself, and equally fond of ornithology. The mining 
settlement, where we commenced our wild life, had been 

26 
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wholly abandoned years before, and there was neither in- 
habited house nor travelled road within five miles of us. 
We had excellent success in collecting the birds of the 
region, and often added venison and other game to the 
supplies brought with us. In the evenings we skinned 
and stuffed our specimens, read, talked and played euchre 
or chess. No life could have been more pleasant, and my 
gain in health was rapid and steady. After a fortnight or 
so had passed, our stock of flour, coffee, sugar, &c., was 
nearly exhausted, and, as we wished to prolong our stay 
and complete our collection of birds, Harry kindly took 
upon himself the rather unpleasant task of renewing our 
supplies from the nearest town, some twenty-five miles 
distant. He set out on this expedition one Tuesday 
afternoon, intending to be back again Thursday evening. 
Wednesday morning, just as I was commencing to eat 
breakfast, I heard the notes of a very rare woodpecker, of 
which we had so far in vain tried to secure a specimen. 
1 at once seized a light shot gun, which was always kept 
loaded, and sallied out after the rara avis. Now and then 
catching a glimpse of it as it flitted from tree to tree, but 
never getting a fair shot, I followed it till 1 had gone 
about a mile from our cabin, and had ascended the moun- 
tain side for some distance. Just then the bird alighted 
on the top of a slender tree, standing alone on a little 
plateau some ways above me ; and, seeing that it was be- 
coming wild through being pursued, I risked a long shot, 
fired, and the bird fell, but was caught in a crotch of the 
tree half way down. With an exultant shout I ran to the 
tree, dropped my gun at its foot, and climbed up to secure 
, the bird. Just as I laid my hand on it, I heard a loud 
sniff below me, and glancing down saw a large grizzly 
bear looking lovingly and longingly up at me. I instinc- 
tively mounted up in the tree as far as possible, and the 
bird, dislodged by my foot, fell square into Bruin's jaws 
and was seen no more. The bear reared up and clasped 
the tree with his forepaws, evidently desiring his break- 
fast to be, first course — bird, second course — man. But 
the desired second course showed no wish to come to 
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him, and he could not climb the slender tree; so he tried 
shaking it. I was jerked back and forth in a way that 
vividly brought to mind the boys* game of "Snap the 
Whip ; *' but I clung desperately to the tree, and the tree 
to the earth, and Bruin was obliged to cease, and devise 
some other way of getting at his breakfast. He seemed 
fairly puzzled what to do next. In spite of my unpleasant 
situation, I could not help laughing when he squatted on 
his hams and, keeping watch of me with one of his 
malicious little eyes, proceeded to scratch his head vigor- 
ously for full five minutes. I wont assert that he did it 
to aid his thoughts, but it did look like it. At last he 
seemed to determine on a policy of " masterly activity," 
and settled himself comfortably to besiege me, and see 
who could "stand it the longest.** Having recovered from 
my first fright, and feeling sure of my freedom from im- 
mediate danger, I calmly considered the situation, and 
was obliged to confess that my chance for escape seemed 
small. I knew Bruin's nature too well to hope that he 
would abandon the siege of his own accord. In my hasty 
departure I had taken no other weapon than my gun, and 
no ammunition for that, even had it still been within my 
reach ; and if I encountered Sir Grizzly at all, it must 
evidently be in hand to hand conflict ; and of such con- 
flict there could be but one result. Still there was a mere 
chance that some one might pass that way ; and in this 
chance, slight as it was, lay all my hope of safety. 

" The day wore heavily on. I had eaten but little break- 
fast and became very hungry, and then very faint. The 
burning sun made my thirst intense; and every limb and 
joint in ray body ached from my cramped position. Now . 
and then I hallooed loudly, but the shout only aroused 
the echoes and my besieger, who would pace uneasily 
round the tree once or twice, and then settle himself 
again to that same terribly, determined attitude of wait- 
ing. Waiting for what ? and till when ? 

" So passed that day, the longest and most painful of my 
life. Slowly the sun sank in the west, and the full moon 
shone above, making the night almost as light as day with 
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its cold, pitiless beams. Though very weary, I felt little 
like sleep : yet, fearing lest 1 should fall asleep and lose 
my hold, I unlaced my shoes and, tying the strings 
together, bound myself as firmly as possible to the tree. 
The bear, too, seemed to compose himself to rest; but at 
the slightest noise would raise his head and ascertain its 
cause. Then I fell asleep and dreamt that I was falling — 
falling — falling, till I awoke and found that only the shoe 
lacings prevented my dream from being a reality. Again 
I would fall asleep (if such troubled unconsciousness 
deserved the blessed name of sleep), and be aroused by 
dreaming that the bear had climbed the tree and had 
already laid hold of me. And then 1 would doze again, 
and pass through fierce despairing struggles with the 
cruel beast — only it was more a devil than an animal, and 
arousing, feel with a sickening heart that * coming events 
were casting their shadows before.* Or at times I would 
dream that rescue had arrived, that Harry had returned 
and shot the bear, and the glad cry with which I hailed 
him would arouse me; and then my besieger, looking 
larger than ever in the moonlight, would again pace sul- 
lenly around the tree and assure me thereby of his untir- 
ing watchfulness. My God! that was a terrible night, 
fellows. May you never see its like.*' 

And for a moment Wynne, shuddering at the recollec- 
tion, was silent, and neither Will nor I spoke. Then he 
resumed : — " At last morning dawned, and I felt that my 
fate must soon be decided. Quick death by the bear I 
could nerve myself to meet, but the slow pangs of starva- 
tion affrighted me. And with the morning came a strange 
mental state. 1 seemed to be outside of myself — to be 
doubled, and I soon commenced to talk to and advise my- 
self, feeling that I was addressing another person. I said 
much in that strange monologue which sounds trivial and 
even ludicrous now^ but then it was all dead earnest 
to me. 

" You might as well go down and be killed and eaten,' 
I said, *as stay up here and be starved. I wish you had 
some laughing gas to take, so that it wouldn't hurt you to 
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be killed. But it will soon be over. Come now ; hadn't 
you better go right down? Not quite yet? Well then, 
say when the shadow of this tree has shortened, so that it 
just reaches to that big rock. It will be about breakfast 
time then. To pass the time, let's see what you have in 
your pockets. Lots of trash, I presume.' My other self 
was, throughout, wonderfully obedient, and at once com- 
menced to empty his pockets. * Well, there's your 
watch. You let it run down yesterday. Suppose you 
fling it at the bear. Good shot ! You hit him square on 
the head. * Time flies,' you know, and it flew straight 
that time. What next? Your handkerchief; yes, and 
the pen-knife you skin birds with, and a little box of 
arsenic to preserve their skins. Walter, my boy, if either 
you or the bear should take a little of that arsenic, he 
would never hurt you. But you don't like arsenic? and 
you can't get the bear to take any? Hard luck, old fel- 
low. But then, you might try. Wrap a little in a piece 
of your handkerchief and drop it down. See how uneasy 
the old brute is getting at hearing me talk to you. A 
little arsenic would act on him like a dose of Mrs. Win- 
slow's soothing syrup. Children cry for it. That's right. 
Now drop it square in front of his nose, so that he can't 
help seeing it. There ! He is smelling of it. It is no go. 
He wont take medicine unless it is sugar-coated. Walter, 
my boy, sugar-coated with him means flesh and blood. 
How can you sugar-coat some arsenic for him? Yes! 
that's what I mean — cut off" one of your fingers and put 
some arsenic in it. We'll fool him nicely and settle his 
hash. You must do it, Walter Wynne ! It is your only 
chance. Brains and self-sacrifice must conquer brute 
force. Which finger can you best afford to lose ? One 
on your left hand? Yes; 1 think so; but which one? 
Not your little finger, for your mother's ring is on that. 
Nor the next one, for you may want to wear a wedding 
ring on that one of these days, if you get out of this 
scrape. Nor yet your fore finger, for you can't point 
well without that. Shall it be your middle finger, then ? 
Yes ; I think that's the best one. Have you a bit of 
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twine ? That's plenty. Now tie your finger to this 
branch, so it wont fall down as soon as you cut it off. I 
am glad you keep your knife so sharp. How those birds 
over head chatter ! They are rejoicing that the knife 
which has cut up so many of their race is about to cut 
you. Poetical retribution, isn't it? But never mind 
them. Have the rest of your handkerchief ready to bind 
up the stump, and, when I give the word, cut at the sec- 
ond joint. Are you ready ? Cut ! ' 

*' The first gash of the knife banished the sensation of 
double personality and restored me to a natural state of 
mind. What had just occurred seemed like the events of 
a vivid dream, but a dream from which I awoke to find 
its events real. A moment's reflection ; and I was con- 
vinced that in my dream or delirium (call it what you 
will) I had hit upon the only possible plan of escape. 
Moreover, I felt such an intense hatred for the bear, that 
the idea of being able to deceive and kill him made me 
fiercely happy. I at once completed the amputation of 
my finger, scarcely noticing the sickening pain, and bound 
the stump as tightly as possible with my handkerchief. 
Then I untied the severed portion, slit up the skin and 
rubbed in a liberal quantity of arsenic. With a silent 
prayer that the bear might devour it, I threw it down in 
front of him. He smelt of it, and then looked up at me. 
I fairly held my breath. Again he nosed it, and again 
looked up; then gulped it down. I uttered a hoarse 
shout of joy, and waited to see the poison take effect. 

" The bear reared up at the foot of the tree and quietly 
watched me for some time, as if waiting for another in- 
stallment. My heart sank. 1 feared that the dose had 
been too small, or that bears were arsenic-proof. Must I 
cut off" another finger? Would it not be as well to give 
myself to his Bruinship all at once as piecemeal ? I 
bitterly thought. Just then he began to growl uneasily ; 
then to roll over and over on the ground. Then he 
scratched the earth, and ambled round the tree ; rolled 
again, reared bolt upright and emitted a long howl most 
expressive of distress and anguish. Suddenly he fell 
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heavily over on his back and there lay kicking and groan- 
ing for several minutes, making ineffectual attempts to 
regain his feet. All at once his struggles ceased ; a 
tremor shook his huge frame — and Bruin's fierce life was 
over. 

** I at once descended from the tree and made my way, I 
scarcely knew how, to our cabin. Just as I entered the 
door, my strength gave way, and 1 sank unconscious on 
the floor. There Harry found me on his return that 
evening ; and for long weeks I had a hard fight with brain 
fever for life itself. From my delirious ravings Harry 
learned of my adventure, and, as soon as he had obtained 
medical attendance and watchers for me, he hunted out 
the place of my besiegement and skinned the dead mon- 
ster. That is his skin spread over the lounge there; and 
I shall always have this stump as a memorial of that 
awful day and night." 

There was too much feeling for any words on our part ; 
only as we quietly left the room : 

" Thanks, old fellow. Good night ! " 

" Good night." a. d. w. 



• ♦• 



NOTABILIA. . 

The election of Orator and Poet by the Senior class was 
conducted with the greatest harmony and unanimity of 
opinion. The gentleman elected Orator is perfectly quali- 
fied to fulfill the duties of his position ably, and the talent 
of the Poet is well known to his classmates and to the 
college, through his productions in the pages of the Lit. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the Class-day Committee, etc., 
will be as satisfactory to the class as the Senior Prom- 
enade Committee. It must always be a source of plea- 
sure to all niembers of '74 to remember that their last 
elections, at least and one of their last reunions as a class, 
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were not disturbed by petty jealousies, bickerings and ill- 
feeling. It IS to be regretted that the class of '75 ^"^ their 
next election are not more united, and we sincerely hope 
that they will follow the good example of '74 in this 
respect. 



In the October number of this magazine, in a short 
editorial treating of the importance of Political Economy 
and Psychology, the following remark was made : " It 
would seem to us, then, that much of the time which is 
spent by those anxious for improvement in reading 
courses of History during Senior year, might be more 
profitably spent in studying two things which are of such 
vital importance to each and all of us." 

Prof. Wheeler lately, in one of his interesting lectures 
on the importance of the study of History to the Senior 
class, referred to this as advice to students not to ** fritter 
away their time " on History, and stated that he felt 
obliged to differ from "so eminent an authority." While 
thanking him for the compliment to our ability, we regret 
that our professor dissents from our opinion, for we think 
that if he had not changed our phraseology he would 
have seen that the views of the " eminent authority " he 
misquoted coincide almost exactly with his own. Since, 
however, our meaning was misconstrued, we desire to 
state a little more at length what was intended by our 
remarks. In the first place, we spoke of the importance 
of the studies of Political Economy and Psychology. 
Now we claim that students are very apt to underrate 
the immediate and practical importance of these studies 
and to throw them aside, as too abstract, too dry, and 
too difficult. We think that a great deal of the leisure 
time of students may be spent to more advantage on 
the study of treatises of Political Economy, on Webster's 
and Clay's speeches on the tariff, on the early Financial 
History of the Colonies and on English finance ; and on 
various topics of vast importance which are only touched 
upon in our text-book of Psychology, than in the study 
of courses of History outside of the curriculum, during 
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Senior year. We understood when our remark was made 
that the study of Hallam's Constitutional History was a 
part of the curriculum, and that a parallel course of read- 
ing was expected and required in order to fully under- 
stand the text-book, and we believe that so far the study 
of History this year is wise. But everyone is fully im- 
pressed with the value and importance of History, while 
almost as many are inclined to underrate the sciences we 
have named. We think, therefore, that the danger is not 
that the student will devote too little time to History, 
but that he will pursue it to the detriment of his other 
less fascinating studies.- Our remark was meant to apply 
especially to those who fancy they are studying History 
when " cramming '* Hume, Gibbon, Knight, Macaulay, 
etc., at the rate of two or three hundred pages a day, and 
the remarks of our Professor of History on this point 
were analogous to our own views. We are obliged 
to state then that our views have not changed, and that 
we still doubt the advisability of pursuing any extensive 
courses of history this year, when the time could be 
spent so profitably on other less absorbing but quite as 
important sciences. 



Most of the candidates for the next University crew are 
hard at work in the Gymnasium, and the daily exhibition 
of strength and agility is extremely satisfactory. Boating 
men seem to be much pleased with the method of train- 
ing adopted by Captain Cook, which cannot fail to pro- 
duce good results. Instead of long pulls at the rowing 
weights, from which the men in former years used to 
rise fatigued, and sometimes exhausted, a moderate num- 
ber of strokes in good form is substituted, with wrestling, 
boxing, etc., afterwards. This making play of work keeps 
up the spirits of the men, and they look healthy and 
springy. But while the crew are hard at work, we miss 
most of the candidates for the next University nine in 
the Gymnasium. The energy and enthusiasm which the 
crew show ought not 10 be lacking in our unfortunate 
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but ever hopeful nine. It is to be hoped that all the can- 
didates will soon begin to exercise, so that they will be in 
good condition to begin their work early in the season. 
There seems to be a vague idea in the heads of some ball 
men, that winter exercise in the Gymnasium is of no use, 
and that there is no jiecessity for training ; but the general 
opinion which prevails seems the most sound — that ac- 
tivity and muscle are needed in ball, and that the)'^ can be 
developed in winter only in the Gymnasium. 



In a report of the Woman's Congress, last fall, we were 
quite overcome by the description given of the blissful 
state of affairs at Alfred, N. Y., by the amiable preceptress 
of an institution admitting both sexes at that place. ** At 
Alfred University,** she said, speaking of the results of co- 
education, " all is love, all is peace. There no smoking, no 
tobacco chewing, no drinking, and no secret societies dis- 
turb the sweet harmony of our daily life. Hand in hand 
our pupils march along the path of knowledge, and the only 
result is a higher standard of cultivation, and a large per- 
centage of marriages in the graduating classes.** Imagine, 
fellow reader, the charming state of society at Alfred, 
N. Y. Think of the immense number of Heloises whose 
Abelards daily lead them gallantly over those difficult 
passages in Virgil or in Theocritus, and who, when the 
long series of midnight meetings, pressings of soft, moist 
hands, "far rambles into shady dells,** etc., are over, yield 
— at least " a large percentage** — yield to the ardent woo- 
ing of their classmates, and slip so quietly into the nearer 
and dearer state, and settle down on their parents, or 
together enter into a flourishing dr)' goods store to sup- 
port life. After your fancy has depicted these blissful 
and somewhat warm scenes, turn your eyes toward your 
glowing fire, your cozy arm chairs, the cup that graces 
your mantel, and the .oar you strained in winning it, 
even your manly open-faced chum, and reflect how little 
pleased you*d be to see ** those sweet girlish faces peeping 
through the windows at you,** through the windows of 
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old South as you make your way up from the post office 
— ogling you and spoiling your digestion, and flaunting 
their skirts in and out of the recitation room at )'^ou ; and 
thank God that, however irrational the Faculty may 
appear to you in certain cases, yet as regards co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, they are indisputably and determinedly 
in the right. 



•♦• 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from December 12 to January 13, and, as two weeks of the 
time was covered by Christmas vacation, the material offered to the 
news gatherer is rather meagre. The city was nearly deserted during 
the holidays by the students, biit they reassembled with commendable 
promptness to hear the announcement of 

Studies for the Term^ 

Which are as follows : The Seniors have Psychology, Pres. Porter ; 
De Tocqucville's American Institutions, Prof. Sumner; Hallam's Con- 
stitutional History, Prof. Wheeler. The President lectures upon Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion, Wednesday and Saturday noons ; Prof. 
Wheeler upon History, Tuesdays and Fridays at 5 P. M., and Prof. 
Northrop upon Oratory, Mondays and Thursdays at the same time. 
The Juniors have German with Prof. Carter ; Physics with Prof. A. W, 
Wright ; Meteorology with Tutor Thacher, and Calculus with Prof. 
Newton. They will also listen to Philosophical lectures by Prof. 
Loomis. Sophomores : French, Prof. Coe ; Trigonometry, Tutor 
Phelps ; Greek, Oedipus Tyrannus, Tutor Perrin ; Latin, Tutor Wil- 
son. Freshmen : Chauvenet, Prof Richards ; Pliny's Letters, Prof. 
Wright ; Odyssey, Tutor Hooker ; Roman History, Tutor Morrow ; 
Latin Composition, Prof. Thacher, and Botany, Prof. Eaton, once a 
week. 

Junior Appointments 

Were given out on Thursday, Jan. 8. They are : Philosophical Ora- 
tions — Gulliver, Hillhouse, Richards, Russ. High Orations — Blodget, 
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Chester, W. H. Hotchkiss. Orations — Barnum, Betts, Bouton, Gor- 
don, Griffin, Noyes, Rcid, Walradt. Dissertations — Fairlamb, Car- 
ver, C. Smith. First Disputes — Bell, Cochran, Collin, Hungerford, 
Tillinghast, Townsend. Second Disputes — Avery, Benton, CoUini, 
Harding, Hill, Martin, Peck, J. Seymour, Stone, Torrey, Underwood. 
First Colloquies — Day, Huntington, Isham, Kenny, Lee, Myers, W. 
Seymour, Snow. Second Colloquies — Alter, Cook, Page, Whitney. 

Subjects for Junior Prize Speaking 

Are as follows : 1. Woman's Rank in Literature. 2. The Proper Rela- 
tions of the United States to the People of other Countries seeking 
Liberty. 3. The Genius of Washington. 4. The Theology of the 
Greek Dramatists. 5. President Lincoln's Cabinet. 6. The Stuarts 
of History and the Stuarts of Romance. 7. The Statesmanship of 
Burke. 8. Mirabeau. 9. The World's Obligations to Plato. The 
subjects for 

Senior Compositions 

Have also been given out as follows : 1 , Goethe's conception of Ham- 
let. 2. Centrifugal force in the Modern Church. 3. Carlyle and 
Emerson. 4. Expediency of making Cabient Ministers responsible to 
Congress. 5. Aesthetic value of leisure. 6. The Causes of William 
of Orange's fame. 7. Robert Browning's Poetry. 8. British Social 
Life. 9. Bolingbroke's influence on Pope. All the class must write 
and the compositions must be ready by Feb. 2d. After that, those who 
have appointments as high as First Dispute write Commencement pieces, 
while the rest of the class write additional compositions. Commence- 
ment pieces must be handed in at least two weeks before the end of this 
term, and those who fail to do so will not be allowed to write for the 
Townsend Premiums. 

Senior Class Elections 

Took place, in part, on Saturday, June 10, when the Poet, Orator, and 
Senior Promenade Committee were chosen. J. B. Whiting was made 
Chairman. For the Poet, Messrs. Reid, Starkweather, and George 
Brown were nominated. Mr. Brown withdrew and, upon ballot, Mr. 
Reid received 74 votes and Mr. Starkweather 24. Upon motion of the 
latter the election of George Darius Reed, of Suffield, Conn., as class 
Poet, was declared unanimous. An informal ballot for Orator was then 
taken, with the provision that, in case any one should receive a majority 
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of votes upon this ballot, he should be considered as elected. The 
result of this ballot was that Henry Harger Ragan, of Turin, N. Y., 
received 73 votes, thus making him class Orator. Several other gentle- 
men were nominated upon this ballot, but no one of them received over 
ten votes. This important matter being decided, the class proceeded 
to choose a committee for the Senior Promenade with the following 
result : S. C. Buthnell, J. A. R. Dunning, A. M. Dodge, T. G. Evans, 
W. S. Halstcd, F. G. Ingcrsoll, P. A. Porter, C. R. Walker, and F. 
S. Witherbcc. Mr. Witherbee is Chairman, and Mr. Ingersoll Floor 
Manager. 

Items, 

The first of the series of sermons before the Berkeley Association was 
delivered on Sunday evening, Jan. 1 1, in the College Chapel, by Bishop 

Williams, of Conn. R. W. Ayres of '68, and a former Lit. editor, 

died in Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 14, aged 24. Mr. D. N. Beach has 

withdrawn from the Courant, Dr. Harwood is delivering a series of 

very interesting lectures upon the English Church. Boating men arc 

interested in the prospective choice* of the course for the next Regatta. 
Troy and Saratoga are the favorites. The Convention of the Rowing 

Association will meet at Hartford, Jan. 21. Mr. Ferry was very 

successful in his Western tour, taken in the interests of the Navy, and 

secured subscriptions for a large amount. The Junior class is agitated 

over the coming Lit. election. We hear of a coalition between 

zJ. A'. K. and the neutrals, to the utter exclusion of W, T, A 

Prize Declamation came off in Sigma Eps. Saturday, Jan. 10, The 
judges were Messrs. Aldis, Stapler, and Whiting, of the Senior class, 
who awarded the 1st prize to Selden ; 2d, to Roberts, and 3d, to G. 

H. Thomas. Mr. Samuel M. Capron, '53, Principal of the Hartford 

High School, died on Jan. 4. Tutor Phelps has kindly offered to 

instruct the Sophomores in Practical Surveying. The Seniors are 

displaying great enthusiasm in the study of History. The Senior 

Debating Society has organized for the coming term with these officers : 
Pres,, Stapler; Vice Pres., Whittemore ; Sec. and Treas,, Sellers. 
A debate with the Scientific Debating Club is among the probabilities 
of the immediate future ; likewise another encounter with the Beecher 
Theologues, who are very anxious to regain lost laurels. 

S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 

With the beginning of the new term the students have come back, 
after their pleasant holiday vacation, fresh for their winter work. Every 
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individual reports a jolly time during the holidays, and they are also 
all glad to get back again. The few who left for home with the inten- 
tion of doing any work, have, with a few notable and praiseworthy ex- 
ceptions, returned with very little or none at all accomplished. A very 
few of the Seniors have done a very little work preparatory to their 
graduating 

Theses^ 

Most of the work for which will be done this term. All the Seniors 
have already given more or less thought to the choosing of a subject, 
but only a small number have come to any decision yet, and still fewer 
have anything written. All have probably made many plans and good 
resolves for work and reading this term, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be carried out. Those who received 

Conditions 

At the last examinations have either made them up or will soon be 
obliged to do so. A few of the Juniors and Freshmen who were with 
us last term are no longer seen here, some not returning on account of 
health, and some for other good and sufficient reasons. The examina- 
tions were, as a rule, much easier and less formidable than the classes 
expected, and only a few had any serious difficulty with them, or were 
obliged to " sever their connection with the School." For some reason 
the examination in ** Theoretical and Organic Chemistry " on the lec- 
tures delivered by Prof. Johnson, did not occur at the time stated in the 
scheme of examinations, but was "postponed until further notice." 
The examination in Laboratory work, like most of the others, was much 
less severe than was expected, many of the students having completed 
their analysis before dinner, but most all stayed to partake of the elegant 
repast furnished by the kindness of the Faculty. 

The Studies 

This term are changed a good deal from those of last term, many new 
subjects being taken up in place of those which were finished. The 
Freshman studies are much as they were before. They have Peck's 
Analytical Geometry in the place of Algebra, and also lectures in 
Physical Geography, and instruction in Elocution. The Faculty have 
changed the text-book in Analytics, substituting Peck's for Davies', 
which has been used heretofore. The Juniors have German and French 
as last term, and Calculus. They have begun recitations in Astronomy, 
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using Loomis' Astronomy instead of Norton's. Prof. Vcrrill's lectures 
on Zodlogy begin this term, and the lectures by Prof. Walker are also 
continued. They arc at present upon Political History. Next term he 
will treat of Political Economy. The Seniors hfive French and Geology 
continued. The Civil Engineers have begun Wood's Resistance of 
Materials, and the Mechanical Engineers have Applied Mechanics and 
the Theory of the Prime Movers. A small class has been formed to 
read Wedding's " Grundriss der Eisenhtlttenkunde " in German with 
Prof. Allen. Prof. Brewer's lectures in Stock-breeding begin very 
shortly. A class has been formed in Elocution under Prof. Mark Bailey, 
composed of any Seniors who may wish to join. It is entirely optional, 
no one being obliged to attend, but those who do are expected to attend 
regularly, and not only to go to the recitations, but also to spend some 
time in preparation. The recitations will only occupy about two hours 
a week. The class will probably read Shakespeare at first. 

Boating, 

The interest in boating in this department still continues ; quite a 
number work in the Gymnasium regularly and fuithfully. A good many 
also show an interest in the increased popularity of wrestling among us, 
and do all they can to add to that interest, both by taking part in it, 
and also by encouraging those who do. 

5. S.'S, Items, 

A course of lectures for nearly all of the Sunday evenings of this 
term has been arranged by the committee appointed, and the lectures 
will be delivered regularly. The first one was given by Dr. Harris. 
There was a very good attendance, showing the interest which is felt by 

the students in these lectures. Some of the students in the Lab. 

have taken up Assaying and proudly show microscopic buttons, so-called, 

of silver as the result of their arduous labors. There are no absences 

in the Senior class caused by the recent examinations ; a few in the 

Junior class, and several among the Freshmen. The Sheffield Glee 

Club is somewhat inconvenienced by the loss of three members, all in 

the second bass. The students in Blowpipe Analysis are at work this 

term determining minerals. The Seniors are reading Racine's tragedy 

of Athalie in French. The usual invitations to a receptign at Grove 

Hall were sent to the Freshmen last term. One of them, it is said, 
accepted his kind invitation. Kleeberger, '75, has been elected class 
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Historian, to fill the vacancy caused by Cheney's leaving. A recitation 

in Geology was recently incommoded by the fact that neither the Pro- 
fessor nor any of the Seniors had a book in the recitation-room. The 

hour was particularly pleasant to all parties concerned. Prof. Clark 

has recovered from his illness and has resumed his duties. 



♦♦♦- 



BOOK NOTICES. 

A somewhat notable book is The Old Faith and the New ; A Confession by 
David Friedrich Strauss. It is perhaps, the most clear, candid and able 
statement of the views of the ultra Materialists that has yet appeared. The 
plan of the work is this : After a brief introduction four questions are dis- 
cussed, — Are we still Christians? Have we still a religion? What is our 
conception of the universe? and What is our rule of life ? Then follow two 
appendixes — Of our great poets and Of our great composers. The pronoun 
of the first person represents the author and those who hold similar views. 
The first question Strauss answers decidedly in the negative, as is quite 
natural after denying, as he does, the immortality of the soul, the divinity of 
Christ, the inspiration of the Bible and the existence of a God. After such 
a wholesale denial, the second question may appear quite' supertluous ; and 
Strauss acknowledges that if the term religion is taken in the common 
acceptation, a negative answer is unavoidable; but claims that their belief in, 
and feelings in regard to, the universe — Cosmos — with its immutable laws, 
are as real a religion and as entitled to respect as is any form of Theism. 
The considerations of the third and fourth questions are devoted to explain- 
ing and defending this " religion," and proving that there is no need of a 
God an3rwhere in the universe ; no need of religion or religious teachings 
and institutions to elevate and ennoble man ; and the appendixes point to 
poetry and music as mighty means to perform this last work. In the intro- 
duction Strauss says : " I have never desired, nor do I now desire, to disturb 
the contentment or the faith of any one. But when these are already shaken » 
I desire to point out the direction in which I believe a firmer soil is to be 
found." Accordingly, the book is written, not in the form of a fierce attack 
on what the author does not believe, but as a calm statement of what he 
rejects and what he accepts. But the reasons are fully given, and quite 
possibly the book in this form will be more likely to shake one's faith than 
would an avowed attack. But it is a poor faith that will not endure a little 
shaking, and faith, like many other things, '* settles better after being well 
shaken." Perhaps the weakest points in the work are the assumptions of 
many things as settled which are really by no means so. Thus from the 
book alone one would not doubt that Darwin's theory — a very essential part 
of the author's belief — was fully established, that Christ's divinity was 
almost universally rejected, that all educated men regarded the Bible as 
containing a very little truth to an immense amount of falsehood, and that 
all intelligent ministers were miserable dissemblers, forced by the traditions of 
their office to preach much which they knew to be false. 
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The AutoHography of John Stuart Mill is the story of a remarkable life 
told in a plain, straight-forward, confident way. His extraordinary educa- 
tion forms an interesting first chapter. He commenced Greek at the tender 
age of three, and at the age of fourteen had gone over — and thoroughly — a 
much larger amount of educational ground than has the average Yale 
student at graduation. One is thankful, after reading this chapter, that his 
own father had more commonplace views than had Mr. Mill, Sr. Then fol- 
lows an account of the moral influences of his youth, of his father's charac- 
ter and beliefs, and of the completion of his education. The powerful 
mental and moral influences brought to bear on him in impressible childhood 
and youth, naturally did much to mould his character to a certain shape and 
to determine the directions in which future growth should take place ; and 
as we follow the narration of his life and doings, the preparation and publi- 
cation of his works, we find his powers increased and some of his views 
altered by contact with his fellow beings ; but the leading traits of his char- 
acter and his main principles and beliefs remain unchanged and always 
show deep marks of his early training. At twenty-five years of age com- 
menced that remarkable friendship with Mrs. Taylor, which he designates 
as the most valuable of his life. Twenty years later he was enabled to make 
her his wife ; and his description of the aid she rendered him in his works, 
and the exalted tribute which he pays to her character and abilities, will be. 
to many, the most interesting part of the work. Yet very few, we fancy, 
would take a Mrs. Taylor for a wife, had they the chance ; and a like feeling 
in regard to almost his whole life and experience comes over us as we close 
the book. We are interested, we admire, or we wonder ; but we do not envy. 
Of the religious tone of the book we prefer to say nothing, save that Mill 
was an atheist, " without God and without hope." 

We did not find that listening to Henry Ward Beecher's Yale Lectures on 
Preaching as they were delivered in Marquand Chapel, last winter and win- 
ter before, took aught away from our pleasure in reading them, but rather 
added to it. The printed lectures are thoroughly Beecherish. The first vol- 
ume has to do with the minister in general, apart from the church ; consid- 
ering his necessary qualifications, training and preparation, habits, health, 
&c., &c. The second deals with him in relation to the church and various 
branches of church work ; treating of prayer meetings, Sabbath schools, 
mission schools, revivals, Bible classes, visiting, church music, &c. ' These 
volumes must be invaluable to all ministers and theologues ; they certainly 
will be very valuable to every one who has any connection or sympathy with 
preachers and preaching. And if this is not plain enough, we will record 
our deliberate conviction that, though there may possibly be some Yalensians 
whom a perusal of these volumes would not interest and benefit, it would be 
very dangerous for them to try it. 

To most of us of the present generation, Elihu Burritt, the learned black- 
smith, seems like a cotemporary of the fathers of the country, if not of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. And with good reason, for no work of his has been pub- 
lished in this country before for some twenty-five years, during most of 
which time Mr. Burritt has been in England. Many will be glad to make 
or revive an acquaintance with him by means of a volume just issued — Ten 
Minute Talks on all Sorts 0/ Topics. It contains an unpretending autobiog- 

28 
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raphy of the author, written in the third person ; sketches of travel and 
experience ; studies in history and social and artistic science ; and discus- 
sions of industrial, financial, political and national questions. The style* 
like the man, is simple and earnest ; and the book will afford pleasant read- 
ing for many leisure ten minutes. 

Why is it that almost every popular publisher — Holt, Scribner, Harper. 
Osgood and the rest — will persist in binding in with first class books, such 
as those above noticed, advertisements of other books issued by them? 
It does well enough in cheap novels and school books, but in works des- 
tined to a permanent place in our libraries it' is an outrageous imposition. 
They have us foul and take advantage of us, trusting to the proverbial good 
nature of that patient ass — the public — to endure it meekly. We can't help 
ourselves. We dun't want the list of books with full particulars as to price, 
binding, comments of the press. &c., in our volumes ; but to tear out the 
offending leaves would disfigure the book ; so we have to submit. But how 
long would we bear a similar forcing on us of advertisements by a tailor or 
carriage maker or jeweler or architect? To be sure, certain very costly vol- 
umes are yet exempt, but who can tell for how long? And the evil is bad 
enough as it is. We heartily wish the great magazines of the country would 
join us in demanding the cessation of this violation of taste. As far as we 
have noticed, the books issued by Lee & Shepard are an honorable excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

We have received the Atlantic Almanac for 1874. It is gotten up in hand- 
some style, has the usual useful tables ai^d lists, in the main correct, and 
offers lots of attractive illustrations with accompanying letter press descrip- 
tions. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Mill's Autobiography. Henry Holt & Co. C. R. Coan. pp. 313. - $2.25 

Old Faith and New, *' '• " pp.217. - 2.00 

Yale Lectures. First Series. J. B. Ford & Co. pp. 263. - 1.25 

Yale Lectures. Second Series. '* " pp, 303. - 1.50 

Ten Minute Talks. Lee & Shepard. H. H. Peck. pp. 360. - 1.75 

Atlantic Almanac. J. R. Osgood & Co., " pp. 80. - .50 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

We suppose there never was a time when students, just beginning to mas- 
ter the mysteries of French and German, did not conceive the happy idea of 
making these languages the medium of conversation at meal time. So con- 
venient, you know, to pick up a few phrases which will be ever so useful 
when we are abroad, and so on. We have in our mind's eye now such a 
sanguine band — three Seniors and a Theologue. But oh ! the slaughter 
they made in the tongues of La Belle France and the Vaterland ! Unfor- 
tunately their sayings and essayings had no chronicler, but the following, 
from the Tripod^ is as like them as two peas : 

" Students' table talk. — ' Donnez moi die butter, sil vous plait.' ' Ja ; Mein 
Herr.' ' Haben Sie du pain ?' * Oui, oui, mouser.' ' Donabis mthi aquam ?' 
* Ou est das wasser?* ' In Judge A — 's well.' * Who's goin* down town ?"' 
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Fluency in foreign languages is all well enough ; but after all there is 
nothing like a good command of one's mother tongue ; and no place for 
obtaining that like a mixed college. Doubt it? Just read an extract from 
the Iowa Classics report of a society meeting — a common meeting, mind you, 
and no extra occasion : 

" In some things Miss Jessie Wilson's oration on the " Present tendency 
of Thought" was the best performance. Miss Wilson's articles combine 
the speculative, the strong, the new, the original, the elegant, yet sometimes 
too strong expressions are used and occasionally the speaking borders 
almost upon the boisterous." 

What a curtain lecture. Miss — but no ! our gallantry forbids. And way 
out in Wisconsin they have mixed debates, and they discuss, " Was the 
Deluge of Noah universal ?" and they used, in the main, the same arguments 
as did the Platonists. and Miss Con key told her hearers to *' go to the ant, 
thou sluggard," and the Lawrence Collegian (which is responsible for all this) 
had a notion to tell her to go there herself, — but it didn't. 

And at Marietta the dear, gentle creatures talk this way : 

Verdant Fresh, (at a whist party, wishes to be complimentary.) — ** Miss 
B., I've noticed that when I attempted to enter the college gate, I was de- 
flected from my course. I wondered at it, but can now arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the phenomenon. Your living opposite acted as a magnet ; you 
were the attractive power, hence the deflection." Miss B. — " I've noticed the 
deflection, or rather the unsteadiness of your walk, but attributed it to bad 
whisky."— C?A>. 

And then again they act this way : 

A young lady in town had a candy pull. Some mischievous little Fresh- 
men made their calculations to gobble the candy when put out to cool. The 
girls heard of the proposed attempt, and set two large dishes of candy filled 
with ipecac on the front steps in plain sight, while the real candy was placed 
on the piazza roof. The Fresh, swallowed the bait and licked the platters 
clean ; then went out and — wept bitterly. — Chronicle. 

And at Cornell, during vacation, a bashful Junior conversing with a lively 
young lady about a certain project, remarked that he *' would embrace the 
first opportunity," and was horrified beyond description by her replv that she 
" would like to be the opportunity." He has not yet fully recovered from the 
effects of this remark. The bare mention of that party will, we are told, 
produce a decidedly beety expression on his noble countenance. — Era. 

From such follies it is a decided relief to turn to the handsome columns of 
the Williams Remew — decidedly our best exchange this month. It proposes 
an intercollegiate gymnastic contest as an attractive and easily realizable 
feature of next regatta time. They have caught the telegraph fever at 
Williams, and have lines connecting the various college buildings and 
society houses. Brace up, Yale scientists ! 

The Packer Quarterly^ too, is heartily welcome. Its articles are unpretend- 
ing in style, but are thoroughly sensible and interesting. Especially good 
were those on "Text Books," and "What do I go to School for?" We 
clip from it the two following: 

*' Imagine the consternation of a class and its teacher, when a young lady, 
being asked to distinguish between mild and gentle, remarked, ' Well, cheese 
is mild.' An explosion interrupted the rest of her remarks." 

•• A Junior, suffering from that distressing malady, the toothache, obtained 
from a druggist a box of pills with the following directions: 'Take one pill 
and let it dissolve on the tongue ; if it returns, take another.' " 
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The Lafayette Monthly says : ** A Senior attended Sabbath School a few 
weeks ago, and at the earnest solicitation of the Superintendent took charge 
of a class of small boys. While performing his duties as instructor, one of 
the * youthful/ looking up at him, said: 'Oh, I know you ; you play base 
ball up on the hill.' Senior — pleased with the interest manifested — * Do you ?' 
Scholar — ' Yes, I was up there one day when you threw a ball to Joe, and he 
muffed it, and you said, D — n it, Joe, why didn't you hold it.'" 

Poetry is scant this month. The Targum — on whose board of editors arc 
our foot ball friends, Lydecker and Kemlo, — has an amusing "Grangers' 
Serenade," We append a sample : 

*' Oh come, my love, and live with me. 

And keep my cottage in the glen, 
As patient as a bumble bee. 

And busy as a setting hen. 

" Oh come, love, come ! the morn is fair, 

I'll celebrate the day with thee ; 
I'll merrily dig the Bartlett pear, 

And shake the ruta-baga tree. 

" We'll gaily weed the oyster bed. 

We'll chase the eggs the sqirrels lay, 
And when the bantam hog shall bleat 

We'll feed him with some clover hay. 

" All savory game to thee I'll bring, 

The burdock knows my spear is sharp, 
I'll shoot the dolphin on the wing, 

And hit him in the pelicarp " 

Some originality has at last found its way into the obituary columns of 
George W. Childs — the Philadelphia Z^a^^r— rather : 

** Lay aside his little trousers. 

That our darling used to wear. 
He will never on earth want them, 

He has climbed the golden stair." 

If anybody can read that verse without shedding tears he may be safely 
called a fiend in human shape. The picture of a little boy climbing golden 
stairs without his trousers on is very beautiful, and the more so because of 
the reflection that the little one can never catch cold again. — Ex, 

At home all is serene. The Courant and Record have been fighting again 
amicably. The Harvard Advocate really ought to refrain from " pitching 
into" the Record at such times. Two on one is three too many, you know. 
But in sober earnest : can't these three leading college journals find some 
better exercise for their powers than calling one another names? It is rather 
boyish, especially when one of them shows signs of losing its temper, as has 
lately happened. Why will not they say nice things of each other, a la 
this from the Cornell Era : 

"Tableau on the ice during vacation. Times editor and lady skating — 
Editor timid, lady good skater ; get on thin ice — lady glides across— editor 
gets down on hands and knees and crawls off ; great applause by spectators." 

Having thus done our best to act the blessed part of peacemaker in the 
family of college journals, we can lay down our pen with a clear conscience ; 
only hoping that our readers will approve our devoting more space to arti- 
cles and less to editorial spinnings, than usual. a. d. w. 
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THE DEARTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 

'* Wood, iron, and brass seem to have usurped the spirit of man and to 
have become almost frantically possessed by it ; while man, divested of his 
spirit, and resembling a hollow phantom, mechanically discharges his habit- 
ual actions, and, at the proper season, eats his beefsteak, delivers speeches in 
parliament, trims his nails, climbs into a stage coach or — hangs himself.*' 
— Florentine Ni^kts. 

HAD Heine travelled m America, he probably would 
have extended his automatic description across the 
water. Had he seen the American business man indiffer- 
ent to passion, entirely wanting in sensibility or stren- 
uously endeavoring to keep down what little he may have, 
solely intent upon gaining to his store the ** almighty dol- 
lar," he would have believed the English a happy and emi- 
nently Frenchy race in comparison. Even the younger, 
aye, the youngest generation are gradually ceasing to be 
natural and must needs have their little indulgences, and, 
we are sorry to perceive, are beginning, according to 
Jean Ingelow* to converse with great fluency in the tri- 
and tetra-syllables of their elders. Romping and play is 

* See " Off the Skelligs." 
VOL. XXXIX. 29 
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really too boisterous for these little folks if not actually 
vulgar. It is in fact not very wonderful, that piece of in- 
formation which comes to us from Arkansas, — that a fond 
parent has starved to death an infant of a tender age in 
vain endeavor to imitate the intellectual diet with which 
John Stuart Mill was dosed in his early years. It is but 
the natural tendency of the age, and the Arkansas father 
cannot certainly be blamed for being an extreme radical, 
— for wanting his little son and heir to grow up a concise 
inspired encyclopedia. 

Too often is it forgotten by instructors that nothing 
better is required at their hands than a warranted machine. 
A machine which has stood just so many tests and so 
many trials satisfactorily. A machine which, if work cut 
out is put into it, after a given time will disgorge it ready 
and complete for use. Thus at college we are drilled and 
hammered and filed into a good memory. We are beaten, 
bored and rolled into logical thought ; finally we are riv- 
eted together, painted, graduated, and sent to compete 
with the other calculating machines in the broad Vanity 
Fair of life. 

The great machine shop turns out about the same arti- 
cle, whatever may be the material with which it is sup- 
plied. Ore from the west arid east, north and south, is 
mingled in the great furnace and eventually comes out 
of the mill the same indistinguishable "college graduate.*' 
Its enthusiasm gone, its freshness gone, its love of simpli- 
city gone, and in its place a blas^ indifference. You would 
hardly have recognized the same frank, boyish fellow, who 
did so well at the academy four years before ; who used 
to take such delight in his Virgil ; who used to weep some- 
times at some of the old mythological stories his school 
master used to tell him when out rambling on a summer's 
afternoon ; who used to long for college as a sort of elys- 
ium where he might commune in true faith with the spir- 
its of the past. He is changed from all that. He will tell 
you himself " that he was a boy then and had very queer 
notions of life ; that he was very impracticable and had 
very erratic ideas ; that he has got over all that soon after 
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he came to college,** and so he has ; got over all that early 
enthusiasm, that early love for nature, or his studies, — he 
got over all that very soon after coming to college. 

He h^s very soon discovered that all those pretty le- 
gends were mere nonsense ; that he was a fool for admiring 
those beautiful passages in Virgil ; that learning grammat- 
ical points is really the only object of studying the classics ; 
that the sense of a passage is always secondary and often of 
no importance whatever. Even musical scanning is re- 
duced to mathematical exactness, and the poor fellow finds 
out quick enough he is in college for scarcely anything but 
to acquire Greek grammar by heart. And so he goes on, 
poring over the canvas, picking at the minute threads of 
which it is made up but not seeing the picture — losing 
all appreciation for the beauties of the classics and gain- 
ing a list of technicalities — becoming a calculating ma- 
chine. 

The effect of this lack of interest soon makes itself 
apparent in the early part of a college course. Utter 
recklessness in recitation, disregard for anything but a 
good mark, are among the minor results ; while a certain 
attitude of defiance toward instructors and a deplorable 
indifference to honor in relation to them, the greater. 
The class and instructor soon grow to be on terms of 
half-concealed hostility : suspicious distrust on the part 
of the instructor and indifference and even dislike on the 
part of the students. Interest begins to center in outside 
matters. The curriculum is disregarded and athletic 
sports or literary work take up all the time and attention. 
In this way often the real object of a college course is 
lost sight of by the careless, and high standing, with its 
accompanying emoluments, is the only aim of the hard- 
worker. Under the existing regime^ we very much doubt 
whether, if it were not for stand alone, many would care 
to do much work in the curriculum. Thus all enthusi- 
asm, which is the especial endowment of boy natures, is 
either forever dried at the outset or turned aside from its 
true course — the curriculum — and made to lose itself in 
watery wastes which bear no fruit. 
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The fault lies simply in the method of instruction. We 
are not of those who would revolutionize the entire sys- 
tem of recitations, by substituting lectures or some other 
easy road to knowledge. Enthusiasm in study is not 
necessarily absent from the recitation room. A somewhat 
higher idea of the art of teaching, combined with a wil- 
lingness to deviate from the customary method, and finally 
some ability to inspire interest, is all that is needed. When 
instructors complain of the lack of interest in study, they 
complain of the frigidity of their system. The young 
natures who assemble here are easily stirred and warmed 
into life, and, if treated in any but a most distant and busi- 
ness-like manner, would quickly respond to the appeal of 
the instructor. The truth is, that the instructors, selected 
chiefly for endurance under this drill system while in col- 
lege, are so imbued with the very spirit of the institution, 
that they have become too well grounded in the rut, and 
nothing is of avail to resuscitate them. They are often 
too automatic in their action to notice the true state of 
affairs about them, and if they have, too machine-like to 
change their method of instruction. They forget that it 
is their duty to each student 

" To teach his heart to glow with generous flame 
Caught from the deeds of men of ancient fame/' 

and content themselves with simply grinding out of him 
what little he may know of a few ''grammatical '* points," 
alike utterly uninteresting to the pupil and himself. 

It is not our intention here to advance any startling 
scheme for the revival of learning in college. Provided 
interest and enthusiasm be once excited, this object is 
gained. If enthusiasm for learning were more clearly 
shown in the teaching we receive here, certainly we 
should catch some of the spirit of study and acquire a 
deep and earnest desire to place the curriculum first in 
importance. The revolution in education which is sweep- 
ing over England and has but touched our shores, is des- 
tined sooner or later to make its influence felt here. Our 
schools it will first attack ; among them it will necessarily 
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have its commencement. Education will be not the daily 
routine but the life work of instructors. Institutions of 
learning will cease to be mere tread-mills for the develop- 
ment of the memory, and become rational retreats for the 
enlargement of thought. Universities of learning — they 
will turn out, instead of automatons, men of action, of 
original thought, men with souls inspired by lofty pur- 
pose ; men who are not simply encyclopedias of knowl- 
edge, but men who know how to live and apply their 
knowledge in life. 



ROMOLA. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S novels have been deservedly 
gaining in popularity for several years. They are 
not written to satisfy the vulgar taste, but the more deli- 
cate appreciation of the cultivated. The progress of 
human character, the subtle influences of feelings and 
desires, the effect of the ever changing conditions of life, 
all those hidden processes of thought which go to make 
the man, are discussed and exemplified in connection with 
a beautiful story told in choice language. The readers of 
George Eliot's novels must have noticed the dignified 
masculine style in which they are written. No foppish 
sentimentalities; no affectation. Every word properly 
chosen and in the proper place. Smooth, perspicuous 
sentences. The thought is grasped without noticing the 
language in which it is clothed, just as the best glass 
transmits the light and scenery without calling attention 
to the medium. The characters are life-like, not mere 
personifications of vice or virtue. Human men and 
women of many qualities and under varied circumstances 
live and act before us. They are brought to our notice 
at the time of life when the inevitable choice of good or 
evil is forced upon every human being. Their struggles 
and triumphs are told ; the processes of thought are 
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analyzed, and we see the unavoidable consequences which 
follow from their actions. The same general lesson is 
taught whether we seek it in ** The Mill on the Floss *' 
or " Middlemarch,'* "Adam Bede*' or ** Romola." 

You cannot yield to temptation without weakening 
your moral strength. Once in the road to sin you do not 
know where you may go or what speedy punishment you 
may receive. Sooner or later the consequences of wrong 
doing will overtake the guilty. And these wrong acts 
are not extraordinary or manufactured, but the natural 
failings to which all the young alike are exposed. The 
easing of conscience by self-satisfying arguments ; the 
white lie to avoid unpleasant exposure ; the gradual 
yielding to sin, not because sin in itself is pleasant — we 
would much rather do it some other way — but because it 
is easier than the truth. The interest in the story grows 
as we read it, and we feel ourselves identified with the 
character because the same struggles, may be, have been 
enacted in our own breasts. The side characters are 
introduced to encourage or warn. The whole is woven 
into a delightful plot, interspersed with many scenes of 
humor and nature ; just as in the experience of all, the 
graver duties of life are joined to hours of pleasure and 
idleness. 

" Romola" is peculiar in this respect. We are introduced 
at once into busy Florence in the years of its decline. 
The famous Lorenzo de Medici dies in the early part of 
the story and Florence begins the final struggles against 
foes within and without which ended in her enslavement. 
Savanarola and the people against licentious nobles and 
still more licentious church ; the Medici for themselves 
and against the liberty of the city ; the city against Rome 
and the French ; times of war and trouble. Old Florence 
is before us: the old palace, the bell towers, the great 
wall with its eleven gates and many towers: the river 
Arno and the Ponte Vecchio. We almost hear the busy 
hum of people in the market-place, the buzz of buying 
and selling, or the thunder of Savanarola's voice as he 
inveighs against a wicked pope, a wicked church and a 
debased society. 
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Savanarola's teachings were new to the Florentines. 
The church must be purified and Florence regenerated by 
personal sacrifice and devotion to duty on the part of 
individuals. Priests and cardinals, as the ministers of 
God, must lead holy lives, and all must give themselves 
to helping the world of misery. " Hear it now, O Flor- 
ence,** he cried, " chosen city in the chosen land ! Re- 
pent and forsake evil ; do justice; love mercy ; put away 
all uncleanness from among you, that the spirit of truth 
and holiness may fill your soul and breathe through all 
your streets and habitations, and then the pestilences shall 
not enter, and the sword shall pass over you and leave 
you unhurt." The effect of such preaching was marvel- 
ous. Multitudes of children paraded the streets, allevi- 
ating sorrow wherever it was seen ; the elders followed 
the good example, and for a time Florence was regen- 
erated. But the Frate*s party was the popular party and 
his power depended upon his influence over the people ; 
as soon as the faith of the people in his miraculous gifts 
was shaken, he met the fate of all pioneers in reformation 
by suffering, torture and death. Nevertheless Florence 
and Italy and the world were better for his life. The 
teaching of Savanarola is in general the keynote to the 
world. Tito and Romola are examples of the result 
which selfishness or self-sacrifice can produce in human 
character. 

Tito is represented to be one of those ease-loving 
natures which dislike pain and trouble almost from in- 
stinct. He craved the sunny side of life, wishing ill to no 
one, least of all to himself. A bright, sunny nature withal ; 
such an one as we love to see ; always a smile, a kind word 
and a kind action when it does not cost much ; and lack- 
ing only one quality, the sense of obligation to duty. 
Tito would have had the world agreeable to everybody 
if circumstances had permitted. When we first meet 
him, we are hardly conscious of the hidden spring of 
selfishness by which he was governed. If the choice 
between duty and selfishness had never been forced upon 
him, the symmetry of his character might never have 
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been destroyed. But he failed at the first temptation. 
•It was Tito's duty to seek and free his father; the 
gems which he sold were his father's ; the education on 
which he relied for advancement had been given him by 
that father; all his young years were made pleasant and 
easy through Baldasarre's love. Common gratitude, with 
less to cause it, should have urged him to rescue his 
father or leave no doubt that he had perished at sea. It 
was not certain that Baldasarre was living; and Tito 
pinned his reasoning and finally his hopes upon the mis- 
erable doubt. He owed much to himself — he owed it to 
himself to do his duty — much more to his father. Had 
not that father nurtured him and made him all that he 
was ? He reasoned and decided according to his wishes ; 
but he nevertheless felt that his reasons would not appear 
sufficient in the judgment of good men. We should test 
our decisions by the judgment of others ; if we feel that 
the reasoning would not be approved, we may be very 
certain that behind the reasoning is a " host of guilty 
wishes." Tito's choice was very different from that which 
the world applauds. Patriotism, devotion to duty, self- 
sacrifice, are the standards by which men are judged. 
Tito felt the effect of public opinion when he was betray- 
ing his former friends before the council in order to save 
himself. Those grave men despised the traitor whom 
they used. He winced under the silent condemna- 
tion ; it was decidedly disagreeable; but circumstances, 
he thought, were to blame for it. With what a multitude 
of sins circumstances are charged. Every selfish act was 
possible to Tito after he had deserted his father. It is 
not singular that he should have wished Romola's brother 
dead for fear of exposure ; that he should have denied 
Baldasarre and called him a madman; that he should 
have played a triple game in Florentine politics and 
turned traitor to the losing party ; that he should have 
deceived Tessa and Romola. The old sin, the first one, 
hung about his soul and dragged him from the way of 
truth. When he asked forgiveness from Baldasarre, the 
act was not the result of conscious repentance, unless 
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fear is repentance. He feared the exposure or death 
which his injured father could inflict. He felt that it was 
easier to make Baldasarre once more a father than to 
carry that fear with him always. It was not pleasant to 
have anybody's hatred. Circumstances had brought his 
father to Florence as a Nemesis of the past to take ven- 
geance for his perfidy. Surely Tito's punishment was 
already begun. The network of deceit which he himself 
had woven was tightening around him. Romola despised 
him. There was the ever present danger of exposure 
from Baldasarre. It is not singular that he should desire 
to cast off the old life, not in the only way in which it was 
possible, by open confession, — he had not courage enough 
for that — but by leaving Florence. 

The development of Tito's character had a negative as 
well as a positive manifestation. In the earlier and better 
portion of his life he truly loved Romola. It was a selfish 
love at best. It formed a part of that pleasant life which 
he had hoped to make for himself in Florence. Before he 
became hardened in deceit, he almost felt himself un- 
worthy of her. Her presence inspired him with better 
thoughts. But this very feeling seemed to render it all 
the more necessary that the depth of his meanness should 
never be known to her. His downward progress made 
such a discovery inevitable. It was not in his altered 
nature to spend evenings in study with Romola's father, 
or to fulfill that father's wishes in regard to the library 
and collection. Such a trust was binding upon Romola : 
it could^ not be upon Tito, who had forsaken his father 
and was even then preparing to betray his friends. Such 
a change in Tito's character could not escape Romola's 
notice. She felt the difference between them and was not 
certain that it was Tito's fault; but from the time that 
the library was sold there was an irreparable breach be- 
tween husband and wife. Romola's strong, truthful 
nature recoiled from such a husband. Her scorn was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to Tito. Her anger hurt him. A 
contest with her was altogether foreign to his nature. In 
this state of feeling, Tessa's innocence and ignorance was 
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a relief from the rigorous standard of morals of which he 
was conscious as an inward reproach, in the presence of 
Romola. Whatever might be the world's opinion, Tessa 
would always believe on him and pray to him. The 
attachment of a dog is sometimes preferable to the scorn 
of men. It was in fitting accord with Tito's degenerated 
character that he should prefer the ignorant little conta- 
dina to his high-spirited wife. 

How beautiful is Romola's character in contrast with 
the criminal selfishness and deceit of Tito. The lesson 
of self-sacrifice in her was begun while trying to supply 
the place of a lost son to her father. Her life was one of 
repression until she met Tito. On him she lavished all 
the affection of her deep, strong nature. How she loved 
the Tito of her betrothment, and how cruelly she was 
deceived ! She tried to escape from the duty of living 
with a man whom she loathed, but Fra Girolamo Sava- 
narola met her and taught her her duty as a wife and her 
duty to her friends. " How could she feel the need of 
others and not feel, above all, the needs of the nearest." 
While Tito was scheming she was doing kind deeds to 
the famishing Florentines. The foundations of her faith 
were again shaken when the full depth of her husband's 
villainy was known to her and when Savanarola refused 
to save her godfather. Her faith in the Cross, implanted 
and nurtured by Savanarola's instruction, was crushed by 
apparent indifference to her suffering. She fled from 
Florence and learned a new lesson of duty and self-sacri- 
fice in tending those sick and dying of the plague in a 
little Italian village. She was to do her duty day by 
day. Whatever else was doubtful, suffering and sorrow 
were certain and she was called upon to bear her part in 
alleviating them, not looking to present happiness or 
future reward. With this new conviction she re-enters 
Florence and begins again the old life under new condi- 
tions of faith and surroundings ; a beautiful chastened 
character, strong in truth and purity, because it had met 
with much experience of suffering. 

This is the general scope of the book. It is expressed 
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in a sentence, taken from an early chapter. " That life is 
the best which is a conscious voluntary sacrifice/* This 
is the highest type of purely human morality, and it is 
surprising that the author should understand the truth so 
far and not grasp the crowning idea. George Eliot, Mrs. 
Lewes or Miss Evans, as she is indifferently called, is a 
disappointed woman. With the greatest large-hearted- 
ness and capacity for loving, her features are so repulsive 
as to excite disgust. She bears Mr. Lewes* name through 
the courtesy of her friends. She is gifted with a morbid 
sensibility. Add to this that she is not a Christian and 
sees no hope beyond the grave, and you have the key to 
her philosophy of life. A thorough knowledge of human 
nature has taught her that man must repress all evil de- 
sires for the good of himself and his fellow men, and that 
this act of repression must be followed by a life full of 
good works. The human soul is active and must be kept 
busy. Such self-culture, if possible at all, is possible only 
to the strongest natures, like the author herself, or Adam 
Bede, or Romola. The greater part of mankind need the 
daily stimulus and help of a higher power. To this por- 
tion her theory of life is not applicable. Nevertheless, 
rightly understood, Romola teaches a great lesson, all the 
more effectively because it is exemplified in the lives of 
two human beings who are surrounded and perplexed by 
the same multiplied, ever varying conditions of life which 
oppress us all. G. F. D. 



♦•» 



A VAGARY. 

By sweet association blest 
With one whose agile fingers pressed 
The snowy keys, and whose sweet voice 
Trilled out the anthem of our choice, 
How dear an old remembered air, 
Linked ever with the singer fair ! 
How each familiar swelling tone 
Recalls those scenes forever gone, 
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When o'er a form beloved we bent 
^ And love its charm to music lent. 

How sweet to list when voices blend 

In chorus full at twilight's end ! 

The soul, refreshed, is lulled to rest. 

By sweet oblivion is blest, 

And all disturbing thoughts depart, 

Charmed from the soul by music's art. 

Within its low and measured swell 

A potent spirit seems to dwell. 

Which flies not but still lingers on 

When singers cease and song is done ; 

A subtle sense of harmony 

Which, once awaked, can never die. 

Sweet solace of a wearied hour, 

Mysterious, passion-soothing power ! 

To thy soft strains the spirit flees 

And finds surcease of agonies, 

Finds sweet repose from weariness 

As gently falls thy soft caress 

Like touches from a hand we love 

Or benediction from above. c. c. s. 



-^♦- 



SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 

PAST LIFE. 

IT is a perpetual pleasure to take up a book like this, 
which so well fulfills the original intention of its writer. 
Though Sir Henry Holland was one of the greatest trav- 
elers in the world, he has not written a book of travels, 
nor does one need to be fond of that class of reading to 
enjoy thoroughly what he has written. His materials, 
apart from those derived from that source, would have 
been abundant for the writing of more than one volume 
like this, had he chosen to write them. We say this even 
while recollecting Carlyle*s dictum to the effect that only 
once in a hundred years is there a man fitted to write a 
book. 

The writer was an old man, who had traveled over 
almost every quarter of the globe, visiting every capital 
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in Europe, most of them more than once, who has crossed 
the Atlantic sixteen times, and who at the age of eighty 
sat down, with little help from notes or memoranda, to 
write a desultory record of his life. He modestly speaks 
of his life as possessing a certain amount of interest 
beyond that personal to himself, from its relation to many 
others of more note in the world. 

Merely as a cultivated spectator and student of events, 
considering the man, the length of his life and the course 
of public events in thai life, he could not fail to make the 
matured reflections of his old age full of interest. A prac- 
tising physician in London, he added to his professional 
learning such an acquaintance with science in many other 
departments as enabled him to follow in detail its won- 
derful progress under Davy and Herschel, and the host 
who have followed them, though not himself an inde- 
pendent investigator outside his own profession. 

But the qualification for writing a book of this kind, 
which takes precedence of every other outside the man 
himself, is his large acquaintance with the very greatest 
men of his time, in every country. We can give no bet- 
ter idea of the incredible number of such whom he knew, 
than by giving a partial list of them. These have their 
places in a period covering more than sixty years, and 
really belong to three different generations. They include 
Lord Byron, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Madame de Stael, Herschel, Faraday, Laplace, Cuvier, 
Gay Lussac, Macaulay, Sidney Smith, Lord Russell, 
Brougham, Palmerston, Duke of Wellington, Napoleon 
in, and, in this country, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
Edward Everett, Lincoln, Seward, Jefferson Davis, etc., 
etc. These are cited here not in any special grouping, 
but as their names occur scattered over the pages of his 
book. When we reniember that he not only knew these 
great men, but lived on terms of great intimacy with 
many of them, maintaining a continued correspondence 
with them, we wonder how even the eighty-five years to 
which he attained were sufficient for his varied activities. 
Some explanation is found in his habits of life, to which 
we shall allude presently. 
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When Charles Sumner was asked what produced the 
highest culture, he answered, the society of cultivated 
men. This he enjoyed from the first. Mrs. Piozzi writes 
thus of him when he was only twenty-seven : 

** We have a Dr. Holland here. He has seen and writ- 
ten about the Ionian Islands, and means now to practice 
as a physician, exchanging the cyclades, say we wits and 
wags, for the sick ladies. We make quite a lion of him." 

He was a frequent guest of Holland House, the name 
of which must not be confounded with his own. About 
this famous resort we must let him speak for himself. 

** My personal relations at Holland House, fostered by 
much previous intercourse in Italy, were of the most 
agreeable kind from the beginning, and the lapse of time 
in no way altered them. Despite Lady Holland's impe- 
rious rule in all matters of society, I was a guest almost 
at my own bidding, and often passed the night at this pic- 
turesque old mansion, abounding in so many recollections 
of men and times. My profession, doubtless, served in 
some degree to maintain this intimacy. My politics, 
never more than neutral, and rather tending to the other 
side, had certainly nothing to do with it. The political 
visitors of the house were of course almost exclusively of 
the whig party ; though it was always matter of rejoicing 
to Lady Holland when she could catch a stray tory to 
mingle with them. But political party was better leav- 
ened by the admixture of literary men and eminent for- 
eigners, who under her invitation found place at this 
table. * * * * During the progress of the Reform 
Bill and the agitations attending it, the Holland House 
dinners were often a sort of miniature Cabinet, in the per- 
sons assembled and the matters discussed." 

About the men with whom he was constantly asso- 
ciated, he writes in the most charming manner, though 
always without much detail or personality, curious as the 
latter word sounds in this connection. The limits which 
he set for himself in writing this volume exclude profes- 
sional anecdote. With those limits we have no right to 
quarrel ; but his resources were so great and the chance 
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for personality so inviting, we do regret that those limits 
were so narrow or were so scrupulously observed. Espe- 
cially might the volume have been enriched by selections 
from his wide correspondence, had not the habit of giv- 
ing away or destroying letters cut off this resource. A 
letter now and then from Jeffrey, Guizot, or Macaulay, 
would enhance the value of almost any book. We can 
onl)' wish there had been a little more Boswellism about 
him during the writing of it. 

Enough has been said to indicate the extent of the soci- 
ety demands made upon him. He also kept up to the 
last his classical studies, and '* all the occupations and 
habits which were most congenial to him when young, or 
had subsequently become so." This necessitated method 
and the use of odd moments of leisure, habits which he 
followed carefully, though by no means rigorously. Sep- 
arated from the genial life of the man who practiced 
them, these habits might be hardened into maxims enough 
to appal the average school-boy. W^ add another char- 
acteristic of the man growing out of these habits, which 
he describes in a note. This he writes of himself at the 
age of eighty : 

"A frequent source of amusement to myself is my inca- 
pacity for walking slowly, and the sort of compulsion I 
even now feel to pass those immediately before me in the 
street, and to take the diagonal instead of the two sides 
of a square, whenever this is the alternative. I men- 
tioned the latter circumstance to my excellent friend, Mr. 
Richmond, when he was finishing a crayon-portrait of 
me. * You ought,' he said, * to have told me this before.* 
When I cease to take the diagonal (often a dirty one) 
instead of the side pavement, I shall consider that I have 
gone a step downward in the path of life.** 

The author apologizes for the large proportion of the 
narrative occupied by himself. To our mind, that is not 
a fault, or at worst is a very venial one. We wish there 
could have been more that was closely personal, so much 
that we could see not only what he did but what he really 
was. If he could have revealed the essential, the inner 
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truth about himself! Autobiographies never so well writ- 
ten, however, always leave a shade of disappointment. 
They promise, by their very title, to show us one life 
from the inside. But when they try to tell the one secret 
about themselves, which we want to know, that is, how 
they could do what they did, and how they differ from 
the many who could not do the like, they are dumb. In 
the final analysis they elude us and themselves too, and 
leave us perplexed, it may be, but " no forwarder.*' 

The selections which we have given describe or illus- 
trate the life of the author himself. While much of the 
book relates to others, we have given no selections from 
those portions, because they are usually mere allusions, 
incomplete in themselves. For that chief feature of the 
book, and the one which would be most attractive to 
most men, we shall have to refer the reader to the book 
itself. As we close the book, we are conscious of the 
deepest admiration for both the man and the physician. 
This is not the first time our ideas of his profession, 
always those of regard, have been modified. The cases 
of faithful and zealous devotion to it which have come 
under our own notice, have created a respect for both it 
and its devotees, which the life of Sir Henry Holland, as 
presented in his book, is well calculated to foster. That 
life was filled with incidents connected with his profes- 
sion, to which delicate allusion is occasionally made, and 
which must make these "recollections" pleasant to one 
who so well enjoj'ed being useful to his fellows. Such 
events must often occur in the life of every true physi- 
cian. But they seem especially frequent in his case, and 
sometimes take place on an enlarged scale. For instance, 
his first voyage was to Iceland. He then introduced the 
vaccine-virus into the island, which had suffered terribly 
from small-pox. 

The man who has attentively watched public events 
during so long a period, must have noted changes which 
from their easy gradations would often escape notice. 
Most of these observations may undoubtedly be made by 
those who carefully compare the present with the past. 
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But they are here presented as brought distinctly within 
the view of a single man. The man to whom the battle 
of Waterloo is as vivid a recollection as to most of us the 
battle of Gettysburg is, possesses a kind of fascination for 
us. The changes others tell us of as the result of their 
study, he sees and notes as they come on. He says the 
classical scholar, designated as such, is not held in the 
same estimation as he was fifty or sixty years ago. He 
gives many illustrations of the changes he has witnessed, 
sonae of them curious from their very triviality. On the 
hurry of modern life he affirms that people walk faster 
in the London streets than they did when he first knew 
those great thoroughfares. 

The change which seems to us most astonishing, and 
which he does not fail to note, is the one which has come 
over men's ways of thinking, resulting from the growth 
of physical science. He came on the stage w^hen divines 
were discussing among themselves the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement. He left it when they were 
defending the doctrine of scriptural inspiration, and dis- 
cussing the great doctrine of man's origin and ultimate 
destination. He looks upon all this with the deepest inter- 
est, but, if we read aright, with the conviction that in all 
this controversy truth and right thinking will in the end 
prevail. J. S. s. 



A DREAM. 

'Neath the sea the sun was setting, 
As I sat the world forgetting. 

Listening to the surge's moan ; 
When before me stood a maiden, 
With the charms of youth full laden, 

Standing on the beach alone. 

From her rosy lips resounded 
Silver laughter, as she bounded 

From the waves' encroaching roll. 
Vision from a land supernal, 
Crowned with radiance eternal, 

Brightly flashing on my soul. 

31 
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Love my every fibre thrilling, 
All my soul with rapture filling, 

Drew me to the laughing sprite ; 
But my each advance evading, 
Fleeing from me, then persuading. 

Still I follow in her flight. 

Earnestly my suit I pleaded. 

Till my fervent prayer she heeded, 

Turned and placed her hand in mine ; 
But I wake and find me dreaming, 
While I see the sun's last gleaming 

Slowly in the West decline. 

Poesy ! my heart subduing. 
Ever baffled, yet pursuing, 

Yield thee to my earnest cry. 
Let thy love my pathway brighten, 
All life's weary burdens lighten. 

As I on thy pinions fly. n. p. t. 



VANITY FAIR. 

PREVIOUS to the publication of "Vanity Fair," 
Thackeray had so concealed the breadth of his mind 
in his necessarily contracted contributions to Punch and 
other periodicals, that his greatest admirers did not ex- 
pect a further development of genius than would naturally 
follow a more extended experience. The appearance of 
this novel, then, was as unexpected as it was welcome, 
and by its surprise seemed to disarm all criticism. Critics 
forgot their province in their admiration, and as a conse- 
quence, its readers were soon multiplied on both conti- 
nents. Thus, as the origin of our greatest humorist's 
success, as well as by its intrinsic worth, it merits atten- 
tion. 

When we bear in mind the priority of " Vanity Fair,** 
we are convinced that it is least fettered by those re- 
straints which so frequently shackle subsequent produc- 
tions written in a style previously criticised. The path 
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of his own selection led, perhaps, in the direction but 
not parallel to that of any previous writer; and though 
fraught with the hidden dangers of an unexplored region, 
yet on this account it presented the double attraction of 
freedom and novelty. Happily for himself and readers, 
no sapient critic had anticipated his journey and kindly 
volunteered to point out possible pitfalls and quicksands, 
which should be avoided under penalty of failure ; no 
precedent had existed to narrow his sphere of imagina- 
tion ; no criterion had been formed to limit the penetration 
of his analysis. Dependent on his individual experience 
for knowledge of the subject, on his own reflections and 
conclusions for manner of treatment, he has given us a 
fresh, original, penetrating view of modern affectations 
and vanities under the external appearance of an earlier 
date. The deep analysis of modern temperaments and 
tendencies gave his characters such an appearance of 
reality that they were at first supposed to have personal 
reference to some of his contemporaries : a most flatter- 
ing proof of his ability, and one which our every day 
experience readily confirms. To this naturalness, this 
apparent actuality of his personages, the efforts of the 
author were directed, not only by a firm belief in the old 
thought that "truth is stranger than fiction/* but from 
an individual frankness and love of simplicity, character- 
istic of all his writings and the cause of his so-called 
cynicism. If it is cynicism to criticise and expose the 
follies, conceits and extravagances of modern times, is it 
not rather a virtue than a crime ? If it is the part of a 
cynic to satirize and unmask the hollowness and mockery 
in life ; to disclose the selfishness and hypocrisy of society ; 
to contrast integrity and worthiness with laxity and 
grossness, magnanimity and modesty with illiberality and 
vanity, is he deserving of censure? Yet such were 
Thackeray's aims, such his achievements ; and so manifest 
is their presence in " Vanity Fair," that the most casual 
reader can not but remark them. 

Closely connected with and originating from this life- 
like representation of character is the plausibility of his 
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plot. The reader is forced to no laborious use of the 
representative powers, or to the only alternative, a reluc- 
tant incredulity. On the contrary, so familiar are the 
scenes, the events, the characters; so well adapted are 
they all to one another; so naturally are the scenes 
painted, the events connected, the characters delineated ; 
so genuine is the air environing the whole, that the novel 
becomes, in truth, a comedy and the reader a spectator. 
A comedy, however, too real for theatrical representation 
or otherwise, it would long ago have passed through the 
varying experiences of a play, and, perhaps, even to this 
day would have been occasionally massacred by third 
rate troupes for the benefit of country audiences. No 
actress could equal Becky, for she stands at the height of 
her profession. In order to approach to a personification 
of her, the actress would have to combine the grace, the 
archness, the fascination of Cleopatra with the persuasion, 
the ambition, the insensibility of Lady Macbeth, — the arts 
of Medea with the leadership of Hippolyte ; she must, 
in short, present all the innumerable, indescribable arti- 
fices and acquirements of the original Becky. English 
critics, while admitting the plausibility of her character, 
require that due notice should be taken of the fact that 
her origin is partly French, and urge, furthermore, that 
many of her acts can only be accounted for by that source. 
They are as eager as were Miss Pinkerton and all her old 
friends to disown her. Truly a speedy and unexpected 
demonstration of some facts in " Vanity Fair." Poor 
Amelia would make but a sorry figure on the public stage. 
Her sorrow, her constancy to the husband, her devotion 
to their child, would hardly draw appreciation from a 
restless audience. The emotions are too genuii^e, the 
incidents too sad ; they would expect more fiction, more 
sensation. Rawdon Crawley with his duelling pistols, — 
" the same which shot Captain Marker," — and his wife 
with her artificial fascination, would receive far more 
than their share of admiration in so limited a sphere of 
action. It is only by the friendly introduction behind the 
scenes of this comedy that we can enjoy and duly esti- 
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mate the characters. There do we learn for the first 
time where criticism, where sympathy is due. As, by 
the rapid emergence of the sun from an eclipse, objects 
assume their natural form and color ; each tin)' twig, each 
blade of grass becomes discernible ; seeming uncouth- 
ness is by the action of light and shade modeled into 
symmetry ; apparent gold becomes but a glaring coun- 
terfeit : so, by this hospitality and candor of Thackeray, 
the characters presented to the reader assume their just 
proportion ; each motive, each reason is clearly defined ; 
outward deformity is shown to contain beauty within ; 
superficiality is laid bare. It is thus that the character of 
Amelia has been made so attractive. We follow her from 
girlhood and wealth to widowhood and poverty ; we be- 
come familiar with all her troubles, both real and imag- 
inary, and learn their source ; she wins our strong 
sympathy in distress, our cordial congratulation in pros- 
perity ; her simplicity excites admiration, her worship of 
a negligent husband and her adoration of an inconsider- 
ate child awaken the deepest esteem and compassion ; in 
fidelity, purity and self-sacrifice, she is faultless ; in the 
character of a mother she is most praiseworthy and in- 
telligible. Few novelists have attempted the tender 
subject of parental affection ; none, we believe, have 
equalled Thackeray. The deep, yearning Jove of Amelia 
and, a little later, the undisguised idolatry of old Colonel 
Newcome, have their parallels only in life. So delicate 
is the subject that a definition is repulsive and only 
description possible. In order, therefore, to realize 
Amelia's love, we must mark its constant growth with 
the age of the child and it's repeated illustration ; her 
happiness in his society, her pride in his childish feats; 
the great distress at the thought of separation, the priva- 
tions endured to avoid it and the bitterness of that hour ; 
finally, her lonely, oft repeated watching in the cold, 
cheerless streets for the last glimmer of his retiring lamp. 
Surely such a masterpiece of affection could not have 
emanated from a cynic. 
Honest Dobbin, in addition to his other good offices, is 
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a further illustration of our author's love of simplicity. 
The contrast between Dobbin and Osborne is almost as 
marked as between Amelia and Becky, and has much the 
same result in revealing the less salient qualities of each: 
it is true that they both possess courage, but in the latter 
it is recklessness, in the former fearlessness; principle 
may characterize each, but in the one it springs from 
pride and is variable, in the other it takes its rise from 
duty and is immutable. In all other characteristics no 
similarity exists; conceit, vacillation and insincerity are 
strongly contrasted with modesty, stability and frankness ; 
beyond the brilliant surface of Osborne we find simply 
nothing ; under the rough exterior of Dobbin, sound judg- 
ment and strong philanthropy. Our interest in the latter 
is excited upon his first introduction, when he gallantly 
thrashes a bully and proves himself a gentleman, "al- 
though he was a grocer's son and lived in a back parlor 
in Thames street;" it increases as wc follow him through 
his faithful acts of friendship, his dangers in campaign 
and under the formidable attacks of Glorvina, and cul- 
minates in his acceptance by Amelia. Joseph Sedley was 
destined to be the fool of the comedy, and having been 
endowed with the lion's share of the vanity in this novel, 
rendered ludicrously prominent by the persistent atten- 
tions of Becky, together with a host of mental and physi- 
cal peculiarities, ridiculous under any circumstances, 
proved himself amply fitted to play his part. Our enter- 
tainment is perfected upon Joe's final consignment to the 
tenderness of his siren : it is then that the imagination 
has scope for a vivid picture of his ludicrous position, of 
the web slowly and artfully spun for his infatuation, of 
his complete entanglement in it, of his vain struggles for 
freedom, and lastly, of his inglorious submission. 

To the incompleteness of this essay would be added un- 
pardonable oversight, did we fail to mention those famil- 
iar addresses from author to reader. In these we seem to 
enter with the author into the construction of his plot ; 
our advice is asked in such a way that there is a great 
appearance of its acceptance ; by an apparent admission 
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to his plot and a familiarity with his designs, our interest 
grows to enthusiasm ; we are conducted, as it were, be- 
tween the acts of the piece to the street and are there 
treated with his confidential review of the progressing 
play and his shrewd but candid observations on the pass- 
ing crowd. He compares the one with the other and sur- 
prises us with the resemblance ; he traces out the actions, 
the motives of each, and convinces us of the identity of 
their source ; so closely and justly is the parallel drawn, 
so directly and forcibly are the proofs presented, that we 
repeat in the same spirit with him : ** Ah ! Vanttas Vant- 
tatum / which of us is happy in this world ? Which of 
us has his desire ? or, having it, is satisfied.** T. M. A. 



♦♦♦- 



A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 

By that bright historic river round which dreamy memories twine, 
In a quaint old German city, on the gay, grey castled Rhine, 
Dwelt a maiden whose pure beauty poets sang of as divine. 

She had lived there many a summer, for a little maid she came 
To that staid and sober city where the people, lord and dame. 
Many curious questions pondered of her country and its name. 

As the early morning's sunbeams o'er the peaceful valley fell, 

On that marvelous day of wonders, — day by each remembered well, 

And of which the worthy matrons dearly loved to often tell — 

Passers-by were much astonished, that, off from the busy street, 

Where before a smiling garden did their grateful senses greet, 

Now a grand and lordly mansion should their wondering gazes meet. 

'Twas not work of mortal beings, but was built by fairy might, 
Rising in its royal grandeur 'neath the cover of the night, 
And now in its full proportions glittered in the morning light. 

And before the growing glory of that ne'er forgotten day 

Had beyond the far-off hill-tops chased the morning's vapors grey, 

Many a burgher's hastening footsteps thither took their eager way. 

Servants clad in scarlet livery walked the spacious halls around, 
But to all the many questions their mute lips gave back no sound, 
Silent as the marble statues that in each court did abound. 
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While they wondered who was master of this princely structure tall, 
Wondered if these mute retainers answered mortal beck and call, 
Or paid dumb and tongueless homage to some spirit's mystic thrall. 

From the lofty arched portal there came forth a grave-faced man, 
Grave as one who must have suffered by some fate's relentless ban. 
And to the astonished burghers thus in gentle tones began : 

" I have come from a far country, banished by my king's decree. 
Here to dwell a time among you in this city fair and free, 
Till the king restores my titles and my honors unto me. 

Ask me not my name or station, nor what my past life has been. 

But permit me of your city to become a citizen 

Worthy of the esteem and favor of all true and noble men." 

Something in his stately bearing woke a reverent sympathy. 
Strengthened as they saw before them, clinging to the grave man's 

knee, 
A wee diild of wondrous beauty, gazing at them timidly. 

Turned they then, and, deeply thoughtful, slowly homeward took 

their way ; 
And the man of furrowed visage grew in favor day by day 
With the people of the city, yet did ne'er his rank betray. 

But the child grew to a maiden beautiful beyond compare ; 

Eyes whose liquid depths of azure told no mortal soul was there ; 

Face all radiant with the glory of her sunny, golden hair. 

Often to her came faint memories of a far-off dreamy land. 
Memories which awoke a longing she could dimly understand. 
But for its strange satisfaction naught her qature could command. 

Time went on, through their swift cycles twelve short years had 

rolled around. 
And her peerless charms had for her many gallant suitors found, 
Knights and princes whose achievements to their honor did redound. 

There was one whose princely bearing nobler seemed than all the rest. 
It was only in his presence that the longings of her breast 
Found contentment, there her nature compassed her young heart's 
behest. 

But alas ! death's angel, envious of the heaven-born happiness. 
Took this princely suitor from her, leaving all things echoless. 
And for holiest rays of sunlight bringing shadow and distress. 

Then her life was changed, and mercy's God-sent angel she became. 
Far and wide through that quaint city at the mention of her name 
Many grateful hearts with reverence did her nobleness proclaim. 
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Thus the months passed by, and summer with its beauty came again, 
But no more could her bright presence cheer the weary paths of men. 
For she. too, had known the rigor of the dark-stoled angel's ken. 

Draped in black was all the city ; there was mourning everywhere ; 
Heavy hung the weight of sadness on the genial summer air, 
For e'en nature seemed lamenting o'er the death of one so fair. 

Stricken by the bitter sorrow, with the silver hair of years, 

Shaken by a deep emotion which the meanest heart reveres. 

Spake the dark-browed man in accents tremulous with stifled tears : 

" Great have been the titled favors you have here conferred on me. 
Yet through all these years among you T have lived a mystery ; 
Listen, now, for grief has rent in twain the veil of secrecy. 

In a far enchanted country where my wandering lot was cast. 
Once I wooed a king's fair daughter, who in beauty was surpassed 
Only by this one, whose memory will your city's name outlast. 

And I, mortal, there was wedded to that pure immortal maid ; 
Unto me she bore one daughter, whom we in the grave have laid ; 
Death then entered that fair country by mortality betrayed. 

I was banished thence in anger by the king beyond the sea, 

And here in this peaceful city I have borne me worthily ; 

But my king has now recalled me, granting pardon full and free." 

Saying thus, he turned and left them, and was seen by man no more : 
That same night the lordly dwelling disappeared, and as before 
Smiled the garden, but with greater glory than in days of yore. 



THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ALL Shakespearean critics seem to be of the opinion 
that Shakespeare derived the main part of the plot 
of this play, that of the bond, from the Italian of Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino, a writer of the 14th century. Be this 
as it may, among the tales of the Gesta Romanorum is 
one from which Shakespeare must have taken the second- 
ary, part of the plot, that relating to the caskets. These 
two stories Shakespeare has developed into one of the 
most finished of his plays. The story of the merchant 
becoming bound to the Jew with a forfeiture of a pound 

32 
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of flesh, the poet joins, by means of Bassanio, to that of 
the Lady of Belmont, whose hand goes to the chooser- of 
the right casket. By this means the connection between 
the two parts is rendered the closest possible, and it at 
the same time affords the poet an opportunity to bring 
into close contrast the characters of Antonio, Portia and 
Bassanio with that of Shylock. In the story of the bond 
Shakespeare shows the baseness to which a man may sink 
through avarice ; in the story of the caskets the shallow 
vanities of the world are rebuked ; while from both is 
drawn the lesson, according to Ulrici, sumtnum jus summa 
injuria. The story of the caskets affords the poet an 
opportunity to draw one of the noblest characters of the 
Shakespearean drama. Portia is bound by her father's 
will to give her hand to the chooser of the proper casket; 
it was the father's right, but unjustly exercised; yet Por- 
tia never loses her filial love, and with a beautiful piety 
prays that the choice of her affections may be the chooser 
of the right casket. Bassanio appears as the link between 
the two stories. In order to press his suit with Portia, 
Bassanio asks of his friend, the merchant Antonio, 3,000 
ducats, which he, breaking his custom, obtains, by giving 
to Shylock the Jew his bond, with the forfeiture of a pound 
of flesh. The non-payment of the bond at its maturity 
brings about the denouement of the play, in which the 
strongest characteristics of the principal actors are 
depicted. Of the dramatis persona Antonio is the center: 
by his assistance Bassanio succeeds in his suit, but by this 
very act he falls into the difficulty from which he is extri- 
cated only by the wisdom and action of Portia. Antonio 
is the Merchant of Venice, wealthy, noble and generous. 
He is ever ready to assist a friend, provided only he stand 
** within the eye of honor." But these noble qualities are 
now and then slightly overcast with a spirit of sadness. 
This is ascribed to his anxiety for his vessels by Salanio 
and Salarino, two of the parasites of which had made him 
the victim ; but nothing is more untrue, for he is every- 
where described as a person careless of wealth, and his 
generous treatment of his friends shows that money was 
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the last of his troubles. This melancholy, as there are no 
grounds for it in the play, we should rather ascribe to the 
poet's early troubles, which seem to have colored the 
delineations of several of his characters, without any appa- 
rent cause. In Bassanio we have a noble-hearted, care- 
less young fellow, who has ruined his own estate, and is 
dependent upon Antonio. Was he, as an eminent Ger- 
man classes him, a parasite, there would not exist that 
absorbing friendship between himself and his benefactor. 
He, instead of gratitude, would feel, on account of his obli- 
gation to Antonio, envy of him, as is the case with Sala- 
nio and Salarino. That Bassanio is not a shallow-minded 
person we can see by his comments upon the caskets. 
Nothing can be more graceful than the manner in which, 
with mind overjoyed and yet doubtful of his good fortune, 
he turns to Portia for a confirmation of his success. How 
tenderly Portia surrenders herself and hers to Bassanio! 
And well may Bassanio say : 

" Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks in my veins." 

for in Portia we have all that graces and renders women 
lovable, combined with action, the special characteristic 
of man. Her situation, owing to her father's will, is a 
sad one. *' I may neither choose whom I would, nor 
refuse whom I dislike : so is the will of a living daughter 
curbed by the will of a dead father." 

But with all the consequences of the success of a disa- 
greeable suitor before her, she abides by her father's will, 
and through every temptation proves true to her father's 
wish. However much of her affectionate tenderness is 
shown in her bestowal of her hand upon Bassanio, the 
noblest qualities are exhibited when, on the day of their 
marriage, she bids him depart to the assistance of his 
friend, Antonio, while she hastens to Bellario, at Padua, 
and thence to Venice, prompted by a desire to see her 
husband's dearest friend, and, if possible, extricate him 
from the toils of Shylock. In strong contrast with the 
sacrificing friendship of x\ntonio and Bassanio, and the 
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nobleness of Portia, we have the repulsive qualities ot 
Shylock. A man of talent, of clear perceptions, proud of 
his race, he feels sorely the adversity of his people. He 
feels that he is a Jew, and that he can under no circum- 
stances rise to a position where he will be respected. 
Without wealth, even his life will not be safe ; with it he 
will be spared through the selfishness of the State. The 
condition of the Jews of the middle ages was such that 
their only safety against the bigotry of the time lay in 
wealth and their consequent value to the State, and thus 
its acquisition became their absorbing passion. Such a 
man was Shylock. Had he lived in a diflFerent period, he 
would no doubt have been a wealthy merchant, as he then 
was; but under different circumstances the finer qualities 
of his nature would have been developed, and would not 
have been throttled in the struggle for self-preservation. 
If he must be despised, he could by wealth wield power. 
Quite naturally then did he devote himself to the accu- 
mulation of wealth. His increased wealth caused some to 
pay deference to him, others to regard him with fear, while 
a few like Antonio, from bigotry and a hatred of his call- 
ing, mocked and insulted him. The power consequent 
upon wealth had become so dear to him that he ceased to 
regard wealth as the means of life, but entirely as the end. 
All the finer qualities of a man were lost in him. Anto- 
nio is hated by him more for his ** low simplicity '* in lend- 
ing money gratis than because he is a Christian. Anto- 
nio's prosperity prevented him from accumulating more 
wealth than he was at that time doing, and Shylock's 
hatred was utterly selfish. The wells of a father's affec- 
tion in him were dried up. He hates Lorenzo, not as the 
abductor of his daughter, but as the robber of his ducats. 
His constant wail about his ducats, his wish that his 
daughter was dead at his feet, and the jewels in her ears 
hearsed at his foot and the ducats in her coffii), show that 
he had long since lost all the finer feelings of the heart. 
The interview between Shylock and Tubal is a magnifi- 
cent description. of the ebbing and flowing of the passions. 
Shylock writhes at every mention of his daughter Jes- 
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sica*s extravagance and folly, but like a drowning man 
catching at straws, he clutches at every report of Anto- 
nio's losses, as if to prevent his sinking into the depths of 
despair. He becomes fairly hysterical, and alternately 
breaks out in wails of sorrow and excessive cries of 
revengeful joy. At last he nerves himself with the 
thought of revenging himself on Antonio, and departs to 
taunt Antonio and sate his revenge. The court scene 
shows still further the revengeful spirit of Shylock; he 
refuses many times the amount pf the debt, and insists 
upon his bond, and the strict interpretation of the law. 
Very skillfully does Portia, after failing in her entreaties 
to Shylock to show mercy, ingratiate herself with him by 
her interpretation of the law, and then by suddenly crush- 
ing his hopes of revenge, make his punishment the more 
bitter. Shylock had completely overreached himself, and 
from a person vainly supplicated for mercy by others, he 
was made to feel 

** That earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice/* 

for when by the laws of Venice his life was forfeit to the 
State, those whom he had persecuted obtained mercy for 
him. w. w. s. 



-•♦^ 



NOTABILIA. 

The reasons which induced the acting Lit. board to re- 
ject the editors elected by the class of 75, have already 
appeared in the college papers, and will be found in an- 
other part of this Magazine. We desire, however, to say 
a few words about the results of this step. In the ap- 
pointment of their successors the present board have 
endeavored, with a due consideration for the wishes of 
the class, as expressed in the election, to select as editors 
those best qualified to advance the interests of the Lit, 
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and in so doing have tried, at least, to lay aside all prej- 
udice and to act impartially. We feel sure that the 
college will ultimately recognize, if they do not at present, 
the ability of the next board. But we doubt whether any 
editors so appointed can ever be supported by their own 
class so strongly as those raised to the position by a fair 
and intelligent election. The present board, therefore, 
would regret extremely to see the appointment of Lit. 
editors become a custom, and indulge the hope that next 
year the election of men of acknowledged ability will 
render the repetition of any action of the kind needless. 
We trust that the next board may not be forced to per- 
form such a painful and thankless duty as the rejection 
and appointment of our successors has been to us. 



The press, both college and outside, are hardly treating 
Amherst with the charitableness she deserves. Setting 
aside the boyish and somewhat foolish alleged reason for 
her withdrawal from the Regatta — her superior morality 
— we must acknowledge that she has very good reason to 
withdraw and in fact to give up boating altogether. 
There are a few necessary requisites to boating besides 
enthusiasm. The latter may be sufficient to send a crew 
to the regatta once or even twice, but it is not sufficient 
to continue year after year. In a college like Amherst, 
where boating is by no means almost a part of the college 
course as here or at Harvard, where, besides the lack of 
suitable conveniences for rowing, funds are with more 
difficulty obtained, boating is unnaturally forced and is 
not the amusement and relaxation of the students. En- 
thusiasm is the main stay of boating in a college like this : 
the slightest defeat and discouragement in the regatta is 
sufficient to destroy this, and then of course boating falls 
to the ground. When boating ceases to be a pleasure 
and only a necessary evil, then it will quickly decline. 
Amherst has also this year several very great disadvan- 
tages ; for instance, she has lost the only man who could 
train a crew properly for her — her stroke. The rules of 
the Association forbidding the assistance of a coach, or 
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trainer, her prospects for the coming regatta certainly do 
not look particularly good. Her action was wise, and 
unless she can induce the Connecticut to flow nearer her 
halls, we advise her to give up rowing altogether. An- 
other year and Williams too will have to yield to this 
principle. The creek upon which her crew train dries 
up just when it is most necessary to them, leaving her 
high and dry, as it were, in the mud. Rowing is foolish in 
colleges like these. It is perfectly unnatural^ to hope to 
gain a knowledge of boating simply in a gymnasium. It 
is like a ride on a hobby-horse, very pleasant, but not very 
exciting or invigorating. 



Col. Higginson's plan of an intellectual contest between 
the different colleges of the country, has appeared feasible 
to Princeton and Williams. They have therefore pro- 
posed an Intercollegiate Literary Contest, and delegates 
from different colleges will meet at Hartford in a few days 
to discuss the matter. The plan seems at first very en- 
ticing, and doubtless many an aspirant already sees him- 
self crowned with laurel, before an applauding multitude. 
But on serious reflection, many objections occur which 
will apply equally well to all our New England colleges, 
and these have been already stated in the different articles 
on the subject which have appeared from time to time in 
various college publications. But even though the plan 
may be beneficial to the smaller colleges, there are espe- 
cial objections to Yale's entering the lists. The most 
important of these is simply that the competition for 
literary and oratorical prizes is sufficiently great already. 
Many indeed claim that it is too great, and tends to lower 
the standard of scholarship. What we need here is a 
debating society on a grand scale, not mere essay-reading 
and orations, and this an intercollegiate contest cannot 
give. But the convention must prove an interesting af- 
fair, and the proceedings and results ought to be read 
with attention here. If the objections so often urged can 
be refuted, it then becomes merely a question of detail, 
and might be made practicable. 
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For some weeks past communications from irate church- 
goers have appeared in the college and city papers, about 
the Berkeley course of sermons. It seems that the com- 
mittee elected by the Association for the purpose of 
inviting eminent Episcopal clergymen to preach to the stu- 
dents of the college, announced that these sermons would 
be delivered, not, as has been heretofore the custom, in 
Trinity Church, but in the College Chapel. As yet they 
have publicly advanced no arguments worthy of consid- 
eration proving that this change is necessary or desirable. 
If there are any reasons for this new departure, they must 
be of a mysterious parish-clique nature, which the college 
world cannot understand. The consequences of this re- 
markable change are, of course, such as nearly all inter- 
ested in such matters were able to foresee. That ill- 
ventilated structure of the ** bilious-puritanical style of 
architecture," called the College (^^hapel, has failed to 
attract full audiences, while last year Trinity Church was 
filled to overflowing every Sunday evening. We suppose 
that it is too late now to return to Trinity, but we sin- 
cerely hope that next winter the matter will be managed 
with more judgment and good taste. 



Among the minor pleasures of college life, certainly, 
the undefined feeling of being your own master in your 
own room is not of altogether trivial importance. When 
you compare your life here with your home-life and think 
of the horrible way sweeping is carried on there — sweep- 
ing at all hours of each day, and the accompanying 
throwing open of windows, raising of dust, turning of 
furniture upside down, and the shrill cry of the house- 
maid, " Missus says this room has got to be swept" — a sub- 
dued feeling of contentment is apt to come over you and 
you take down your pipe, place your feet on the top rim 
of your stove, which is grimy with dust, with all the 
satisfaction a true bachelor can have at the thought of your 
isolation from female society. Then how seldom at home 
is it possible to find anything you want — your rubbers, 
your umbrella, — even your hat and over-coat have a curi- 
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ous way of being whisked off and deposited in some out of 
the way place. You may hunt till doomsday, but if you 
can't find your kind and officious aunt first, you may as 
well give up hunting for those rubbers — and when you do 
at last discover them, where, are they? Why neatly and 
nicely laid side by side, ** just where they should be,** as 
your aunt says, in a hitherto unheard of closet. How 
different all this is managed here ! You find things where 
you place them, and if they are not there you severely 
reprimand your sweep, and if that does not bring the lost 
article to light, ypu're allowed full privilege d discretion of 
overlooking the sacred obligations* ofthe third command- 
ment in his case, and accordingly grow to take pleasure 
in your sorrow in applying choice epithets to him who 

" If he had any sense of decorum, 
It was never meant to be neat." 



■^^^ 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from Jan. 13 to Feb. 14, a period enlivened by Chapel and 
recitations in the usual winter-term manner. The weather^ more 
changeable than recitations, has been charming in its variety, and each 
day has had its hours for heavy winter or light summer clothing. The 
event of importance to the college world, the 

Regatta Convention^ 

Was held at the Allyn House, Hartford, Jan. 21. Twelve colleges 
were represented, the delegates from Yale being Messrs. Cook and 
Ferry. Mr. Cook occupied the chair. The officers were then elected 
as follows for the ensuing year : J. H. Southard of Cornell, Pres.; 
R. H. Dana of Harvard, Vice Pres.; I. K. Reese of Columbia, Sec, 
and John Gunster of Williams, Treas. Mr. Dana of Harvard intro- 
duced an amendment favoring the admission of all candidates for the 
degree of B.A., Ph.B., LL.B., B.D., to positions on the Universitv 
crews, thus virtually rendering the race a graduate affair. This motion 
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was, of course, lost. Mr. Cluck of Cornell then introduced an amend- 
ment allowing all who are candidates for degrees which represent a par- 
allel or similar course of study, with the exception of the degrees of LL.B., 
M.D. or B.D., to be eligible to University crews, which was carried by 
a vote of 8 to 4. The convention, after an adjournment till 2.30 P. M., 
listened to the remarks of a Mr. Conkling of Saratoga, in favor of holding 
the regatta at that place. He was followed by Mr. Goodwin of Har- 
vard, who objected to Saratoga and favored New London, principally 
on account of the enervating influence of inland air on Harvard lungs. 
It was a novel reason and quite striking in its way, for not holding the 
Regatta of American Colleges at Saratoga. The representative of Am- 
herst delivered a very faif oration on the immorality of Saratoga, and 
went on to tell how Amherst had men on her crew who were so easily 
led astray from the path of virtue that the bare presence of John Mor- 
issey at Saratoga would not fail to start them on a career of infamy and 
crime. His peroration, an eloquent description of the weeping parents 
of these susceptible oarsmen, was truly sublime. At this point a ridicu- 
lous speech was made by the Rev. J. M. Twichell, of Yale '59, who, 
because he was once on a crew at college, thought fit to put in his oar 
in a matter with which he had nothing to do. After some heavy mor- 
alizing in regard to Saratoga, he again sank into his former oblivion. Mr. 
Cook spoke in favor of Saratoga, showing the advantages and the absurdity 
of rejecting the place on the ground of immorality. Mr. Reese of Colum- 
bia then offered a very sensible resolution refusing to accept any offers 
of railroad fares, prizes, etc., offered by citizens of Sararoga, which was 
carried. With this amendment the convention decided to row at Sara- 
toga July 16, 1874, by a vote of 9 to 3, Harvard, Dartmouth and 
Amherst voting in the negative. After the appointment of committees 
the convention adjourned to meet in Jan., 1875, at Springfield. There 
was a good deal of feeling about going to Saratoga expressed by Amherst 
and Harvard, and Amherst has since withdrawn from the Association, 
as she says, on that account. On the same day of the convention at 
Hartford, another drama with a curious sequel was being enacted in 
New Haven. We refer to 

The Lit. Election^ 

Which was the result of decidedly too much "coalition." The ticket 
elected consisted of Messrs. Brooks, Fuller^ Martin, Richards and Til- 
linghast. In the Courant of the following Saturday appeared the fol- 
lowing ominous 
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NOTICE. 

In the election of Lit, editors, the interests of the magazine must be 
paramount to all other considerations. 

Unless these interests are duly regarded, the election fails to secure its 
design, the class is unworthily represented, the prosperity and high 
standing of the Lit, are endangered, and the appointment, instead of 
election, of Lit, boards will become necessary. 

Many interested in the welfare of the Lit,, who have observed the 
increasing tendency in the past few years to make the Lit, board a foot- 
ball in Junior politics, have warmly urged the appointment, subject or 
not to confirmation by the class, of Lit, boards, as the only means of 
securing editors whose ability and fitness shall be undoubted and duly 
proven. 

The present board, though unwilling to make so radical a change as 
to deprive the class of all share in the choice of editors, yet feel that it 
is imperatively necessary that the acting board should, when necessary, 
exercise such control over the election of their successors as shall secure 
the best possible management of the Lit, 

Regretting that the class of '75 has elected a board which, as a 
whole, fails in the acknowledged ability requisite, we feel compelled to 
veto the election which was made on Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1874, and 
to call another meeting of the class, at which we earnestly hope that 
all partisan spirit will be laid aside, and that each man will be free to 
vote as his best judgment directs. 

According to the constitution of the Chi Delta Theta, the class is 
entitled to two more opportunities for the election of a satisfactory 
board ; failing in which, the present board will appoint their successors. 

Yale College, J^an, 22, 1874. 

O. F. Aldis, 
T. W. Grover, 
A. D. Whittemore, 

T. P. WiCKES, 

J. S. Wood. 

Accordingly, another meeting on the Wednesday after was appointed 
by the chairman, which, being unattended by '75, another meeting was 
called the day after, according to the constitution of the Chi Delta 
Theta society. A quorum of the class not being present at the last 
appointed meeting, the Board of '74 unanimously chose for their suc- 
cessors the following gentlemen, to conduct the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine for 1874-5, viz.: James W. Brooks, New York City; Carl T. 
Chester, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry S. Gulliver, Norwich, Conn.; Almet 
F. Jenks, Brooklyn, N. Y., and William R. Richards, Litchfield, Conn. 
The board has chosen for its chairman C. T. Chester. The Board of 
'74 wish to express their regret that they should have felt compelled to 
veto the election of '75, and hope that this unfortunate attempt at coal- 
ition will be the last struggle of politics in regard to the Lit. election. 
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The Senior Class Meeting 

Which was held Saturday, Jan. 31, resulted in the following elections, 
viz.: Class Day Committee — Humphrey, Joy, Kennedy, Dickeiman, 
Howe. Class 6'«/j^^r— Holbrook, Ives, Mendel. Class Ivy — Stark- 
weather, Cline and Swallow. Class Cup — Bushnell, Dodge and Joy. 
Class Secretary — Geo. H. Dickerman, New Haven. 

The Yale Glee Club Concert 

Came off Monday, Feb. 9. Many from out of town were gathering 
for the Promenade on the following evening, and the Hall was well filled 
with the fair devotees to Terpsichore accompanied by their student 
friends. The programme contained many new songs and was particu- 
larly enlivened by Mr. Jones' solo and "Bo-hunkus." The quartette 
song by Messrs. Heald, Landon, Waterman and Frissell was also very 
finely rendered. Altogether, we can congratulate the college on having 
so good a Club. 

The Junior Promenade Concert 

Was a grand success, as it always is. Tuesday night, Feb. 10, was the 
time chosen for this most delightful ball of all the year. It is such a 
bright contrast to the monotonous routine of winter term that perhaps 
it seems more pleasant on that account. A. Bernstein of New York 
furnished the music, as he has done for the past five or six years. The 
only feature to be regretted was the making out of dance lists before the 
evening. This, perhaps, is unavoidable when so many young ladies 
come from out of town, but it should only be resorted to in such cases, 
and not become such a universal custom as it has this year. 

Boating Matters. 

The University crew has been selected and is now working faithfully 
every day in the Gymnasium. It consists of Messrs. Cook and Fowler, 
'76; Kennedy, Nixon, Wood, Brownell, S. S. S. The Freshman 
crew has also been chosen. It consists of Alvord, Baker, E. C. Cook, 
Goodhue, Stimson and Cole (s.), all from ^'j'j. The consolidated 
Freshman crew has not been chosen yet. It is interesting to notice the 
change in regard to boating matters from last year as seen in the Gym- 
nasium. Crowds daily watch the crew row on the weights, and the 
greatest enthusiasm seems to be manifested in rowing generally, when 
last year it was impossible to get ihe whole crew there half the time. 
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The money for the boat house is rapidly being collected by Pres. Ferry. 
The plan will in many respects resemble that of the boat house at Ox- 
ford. There will be two floors, and everything will, of course, be 
arranged in the most approved style. About $7,000 is already sub- 
scribed for this object. On Feb. 6, the committee meeting appointed 
at the Regatta Convention was held at Springfield. The following gen- 
tlemen were present : J. M. Benedict of the Amherst Agritultural Col- 
lege, C. B. Hubbell of Williams, F. R. Appleton of Harvard, R. J. 
Cook of Yale, D. Dorchester, Jr., of Wesleyan, J. D. McKennon of 
Trinity, T. D. W. Thompson of Columbia, and J. N. Ostrom of 
Cornell, leaving Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin and Princeton unrepre- 
sented. The following committees were appointed by ballot to super- 
intend the arrangements, etc., of the Regatta: fudges — P. C. Chand- 
ler of Williams, J. H. Brocklesby of Trinity, C. De R. Moore of 

Columbia, R. Anderson of Cornell, and of Bowdoin. Referee 

—William Wood of New York. Regatta Ball Committee—'^. J. 
Cook of Yale, F. R. Appleton of Harvard, George R. Allcrton of 
Columbia, C. B. Hubbell of Williams and William J. Roberts of Trinity. 
Regatta Committee — C. H. Ferry of Yale, Grinnell Willis of Harvard 
and J. B. Thomas of Wesleyan. Princeton will not row at the Regatta 
owing to the unwilllingness of their Faculty to countenance such irrelig- 
ious enterprises. After the meeting many of the delegates accepted 
Mr. Conkling^s invitation to visit Saratoga in order to select quarters for 
the crews. Myer's, on the east side of the Lake, will probably be 
selected by Yale. 

Items, 

Sunday, Jan. 25, the college pulpit was occupied by Pres. Porter. 
Feb. 1, by Rev. Mr. Barber of Bangor, Me. Feb. 8, by Rev. Mr. 

Barber. The Senior Debating Club arc having great success, the 

President's lecture-room being crowded to repletion every Wednesday 
evening. The Day of Fasting and Prayer for Colleges, Mass. Agricul- 
tural included, was duly celebrated Thursday, Jan. 29. The Freshmen 
were addressed by the President; the Sophomores by Tutor Phelps ; the 
Juniors by Prof. Northrop, the Seniors by Dr. Woolsey. In the afternoon 
Dr. Taylor of New York addressed the students in the Marquand Chapel. 

The renters of pianofortes are the victims of a retrospective Faculty 

law. If many of them had known that piano-playing was to be restricted 

they would not have hired the instruments. A writer has sent a 

communication to the Record enumerating the array of talent in for- 
mer Lit. boards. We had no idea we were in so glorious a company. 
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Rev. Phillips Brooks preached at Trinity in the morning and before 



the Berkeley Association at the Chapel in the evening, Sunday, Feb. 8. 

The following are the subjects for Senior compositions, second series: 

Influence of Rousseau on Modern Thought ; Land Tenures in British 
India ; Debasement of Currency in the reign of Edward VI.; Useful- 
ness of Polar Expeditions ; Right and Wrongs of the Disendowment of 
the Established Church in Respect to Disturbing their Landed Interests; 
English Religious Poets in the First Half of the 1 7th Century ; The 
Unitarian Secession in Massachusetts ; Ruskin's Queen of the Air ; 
Courts of Common Law as Legislative Bodies. Commencement pieces 
must be handed in between 9 and 10 A. M., March 28, at 137 Far- 
nam. At the same place and time the subjects for the Townsends will 

be given out. C. H. Ferry, '72, was elected chairman of the 

Regatta'Graduate Committee of three. The alumni of New York 

held a supper Feb. 6. The membership has now reached 204. 

The Senior reception occurred Monday evening, Feb. 2. Although 
the weather was simply horrible, the President's house was very full and 

everybody enjoyed themselves hugely. It is a great pity that the 

Berkeley sermons are preached in the College Chapel. We understand 

it is owing to some peculiar Episcopalian scruple. The advanced 

class in Political Economy is getting along finely. Levi's *' British 

Commerce " is the text-book used. At a meeting held Wednesday, 

Feb. 11, Yale refused to'-have anything to do with the Intercollegiate 
Literary Contest. '74's class barge has been sold for $75. 

S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 

During the last month the excitement caused by the agreeable inter- 
ruption of the Holidays has passed away, and all are now busy with 
their term's work. The Senior Civil Engineers have finished Geology, 
and are studying the Stability of the Arch in its place. The Chemics, 
Medics and Selects still continue Historical Geology as before. In the 
Lab. those taking the regular Chemical course are making rapid progress 
in J^u^ii^^^^^^^^ Analysis, while the Medics are fast penetrating into the 
mysteries of Physiological Chemistry, and, in consequence, are held in 
disgust by the whole Laboratory and are left unmolested. The Assay- 
ing-room has been in almost constant use for some weeks past, and there 
are still some others who intend to take up Assaying this term. The 
Senior Civils have each been required to make a drawing of a bridge 
from measurements taken from some bridge in the vicinity of New 
Haven. The Junior Mechanical Engineers have begun to draw from 
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models. Among the most noticeable changes which the course in the 
Scientific School has undergone within a few years is the extension 
of the 

Lecture System^ 

Both in the number of lectures given and also in the subjects treated of. 
Many of these lectures are optional and are very largely attended. 
They are all very valuable and interesting, and are a great advantage to 
those who have the time to attend them. Prof. Brush is just beginning 
a course on Descriptive Mineralogy, to a large number of the students. 
Prof. Brewer's lectures on Stock-breeding are very attractive, apparently, 
to a large number, as the room is crowded every lecture. Prof. Walk- 
er's lectures on Political Economy are, perhaps, the most valuable of 
all, as they supply a need in the course for some such instruction. They 
present some ideas of business in more general aspects and relations, 
which arc of importance for every one to have some knowledge of. 
The plan of giving lectures on Mathematics has been tried as an exper- 
iment this year in the Freshman class. A mathematical lecture requires 
a very close attention on the part of the listeners, and very careful prep- 
aration and arrangement of the subject by the lecturer, and also a deliv- 
ery somewhat different from an ordinary subject in order to be a success. 
If no suitable text-book can be had, then one can learn from a lecture, 
but the knowledge gained by a careful study of a text-book is more 
permanent and complete. In addition to all the regular lectures of tbe 
School, the usual course of * 

Mechanics^ Lectures 

Has been arranged and begun. These lectures are designed to give 
valuable scientific instruction to those who are desirous of obtaining it, 
but have neither time nor money to obtain it in other ways. They are 
found to be so interesting by many others that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased accommodations which the new lecture-room affords, the room 
is always well filled. The course, the first four of which have been de- 
livered, is as follows : 1. Feb. 2, Extinct Volcanoes of the Pacific 
States, W. H. Brewer ; 2. Feb. 5, Motion, C. S. Lyman ; 3. Feb. 9, 
Ancient Lake Basins of the Rocky Mountains, O. C. Marsh ; 4. Feb. 
12, Modern English, T. R. Lounsbury; 5. Feb. 16, Milk, S. W. 
Johnson ; 6. Feb. 19, Sea Weeds, D. C. Eaton ; 7. Feb. 23, Extinct 
Volcanoes of the Pacific States, W. H. Brewer; 8. Feb. 26, Strength 
and Elasticity of Materials, W. A. Norton ; 9. March 2, Results of 
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the Investigations of the U. S. Fish Commission, A. E. Vcrril] ; 10. 
March 5, Steel, G. J. Brush; 11. March 9, The History of Bicla's 
Comet, H. A. Newton; 12, March 12, Common Sense, Prcs. Porter; 
13. March 16, Animal Mechanics, W. P. Trowbridge; 14. March 19, 
Pictures out of the Census, F. A. Walker. These lectures arc pvcn 
twice a week in North Sheffield Hall, every Monday and Thursday 
evenings. 

5. 5. 5. Items, 

The Sunday evening lectures this term have been very well attended. 
The last month they have been given by Profs. Eaton and Northrop, 

Pres. Porter and Dr. Hoppin. A renewed interest has been awakened 

in the Sheffield Debating Club by the match debate with the Academic 
Club, which is to come off near the first of March. The subject 
agreed upon by the committee was, " The Government of the United 
States ought to refuse its aid to internal improvements under private 
management." The Scientifics have chosen the affirmative. The 
speakers appointed are Kleeberger, Killinger, Browning, Pierce and 

Johnson. Skinner, '69, is instructor in Physics this term, and also 

instructs the Senior Civil Engineers in Drawing. The Sheffield Glee 

Club still maintains its precarious existence, being at present composed 
of those who take enough interest in it to practice regularly without the 

aid of an instructor. In the Freshman class there are only two in 

the first division and only six in the second. This is said to be caused 

by the raising of the standard of scholarship. At a recent meeting 

of the Freshman class, Sherman was elected class poet, Sherman, Claflin 
and L. Smith class cane committee, and Nichols captain of the crew. 
The funeral of Prof. Whitney's son, who was drowned while skat- 
ing on Lake Whitney, occurred Tuesday, Jan. 20, at 3 P. M. A 

new rowing weight has been invented by Rockwood, '76, which is con- 
sidered a great improvement on the old style. The Freshman crew 

is composed at present of Nichols, Brace, Claflin, Lindsley, Shelton and 

Rockwood. The Seniors have finished Athali6 and have begun "Lc 

Misanthrope," by Moli^rc. Gale was usher at the last President's 

reception. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Just theibook, of which every classical student has often felt the need, is 
The Ancient City, by Fustel De Coulanges. The scope of the work is ex- 
pressed by the rest of its title — A Study on the Religion, Laws and Institutions 
of Greece and Rome. In all study of the classics, allusions to relations, 
customs and manners are constantly occurring, and are, at the best, but par- 
tially explained by the context, the notes, or by any classical dictionary 
which it has ever been our fortune to see. A clear, philosophical account of 
the religious, political and social institutions of the Greeks and Romans, 
tracing as far as possible their origin, growth and changes ; an account 
which should serve equally well to give a comprehensive idea of the whole 
system, and to give information as to any particular detail ; such an account 
has hitherto been lacking, at least to those unacquainted with the French and 
German languages. M. De Coulanges' work has run through several 
editions in the original French, and is now placed for the first time before 
English readers. The author, of course (else were he not a Frenchman), has 
his pet theory, which guides him throughout the work, and which may be 
best indicated by the following extract from his conclusion : " We have 
written the history of a belief. It was established and human society was 
constituted. ^It was modified, and society underwent a series of revolutions. 
It disappeared, and society changed its character.'* His wish to trace the 
moulding influence of their religious beliefs on all the institutions and laws 
of the Greeks and Romans, occasionally leads him to give explanations of 
facts which seem rather forced and unnecessary ; but the facts themselves 
are what one chiefly desires, and the reader may do as he pleases about ac- 
cepting the explanation. On the whole, however, there is little to dissent 
from in the general management of the work ; while as a book of reference 
it should have a place on every student's book-shelf. It is well translated, 
and is published in excellent form — lacking only an alphabetical index to 
make it perfect in its way. 

We have examined with great interest Robert Herbert Quick's Essays on 
Educational Reforms. Mr. Quick is an English teacher, a Trinity M.A., who 
was led by his own experience to the idea that it would not be at all inju- 
rious or useless for teachers to know what master spirits have planned and 
accomplished in education in days gone by. Finding in the English lan- 
guage no at all complete record of such thoughts and acts, he was led to 
write these essays, which are in considerable part compilations from various 
German works. These essays embrace accounts of the schools of the 
Jesuits ; of the educational theories and teachings of Aschan, Montaigne, 
Milton, Locke, Herbert Spenser and others ; of the systems advocated and 
practiced by Pestalozzi, Jacotot and others ; and of Rousseau's theory as set 
forth in 6mile. There are also some thoughts and remarks, original and 
selected, on teaching children and on moral and religious instruction. The 

34 
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author's style is clear, easy and agreeable. Fine writing and elaborate 
theorizing form no part of his plan. To give a complete, yet concise, account 
of what others had done, is all he aims at ; though not hesitating to explain 
or dissent when it so seems necessary. His work is rather useful than orna- 
mental ; or in his own words : " For imagination we require troughs as well 
as water-springs, and these essays are intended to serve in the humbler 
capacity." We believe the work well fitted to do a good work in irrigating 
the desert wastes which too often appear in the minds of teachers. The 
book is well published by an enterprising Cincinnati firm — Robert Clarke & 
Co. — and has full contents' table and index. 

We have received Wilkie Collins' extensively advertised American story — 
The Dead Alive — and we must confess we hardly know how to express our 
opinion of it. Of course it is interesting. Wilkie Collins could not write 
anything that was not. But whether considered simply as a story of 
American life, or as a novel by one of the foremost novelists of the age, it is 
a ridiculous failure. Mr. Collins spent a month or two traveling and reading 
in the United States, and straightway deemed himself fitted to write an 
American story. He is Wilkie Collins, and his story will sell, to the profit 
of author and publisher. For making a story American, Mr. Collins' 
method is very simple and easy of application. Take a young Englishman, 
send him to America for his health, make those whom he meets disregard 
English rules of propriety and say, " I guess," in every alternate sentence, 
and the thing is done. The plot — Mr. Collins' strong point in most of his 
stories — he bases upon a remarkable trial which occurred in Vermont in the 
early part of the present century. Man disappears — murder supposed — sus- 
pected murderers arrested, tried and convicted — rest of the characters take 
sides for or against the condemned — reader is supposed to be in an agonizing 
state of doubt and suspense — to his immense astonishment the murdered 
man turns up just at the right time alive and well — and the hidden meaning 
of the title for the first time flashes upon his astounded mind. The story is 
very hastily written and shows abundant marks of ignorance of American 
ways and customs. Thus a confession of the murder is extorted by ttu 
Sheriff and Governor in a personal interview luith one of the prisoners by a prom- 
ise that they will use all their influence to have his sentence commuted to trans- 
portation for life ! The book will furnish amusing reading for a leisure half 
hour, but more time spent upon it would be wasted. 

No. 9 of Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science^ is at hand. It contains 
articles on "The Stone Age; Past and Present," and "TTieory of a 
Nervous Ether," which will be of interest to both scientific and lay readers. 
So well has this attempt to popularize the latest discoveries in science suc- 
ceeded, that the publishers have arranged to issue a similar series — Half 
Hour Recreations in Natural History, Eight volumes are announced, taking 
up in turn. Insects, Birds, Wild and Domestic Animals, Reptiles, Plants. 
Trees and Fishes. Each volume will be issued in twelve parts and will be 
elegantly illustrated. No. i of Half Hours with Insects is at hand, and 
treats of Insects of the Garden. It has a handsome colored plate and 
numerous wood-cuts. We wish and predict for the undertaking great 
success. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Ancient City. Lee & Shepard. H. H. Peck. 

Educational Reformers. R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

The Dead Alive. Shepard & Gill. Judd & White. 

Stone Age. Estes & Lauriat. " " 

Insects of the Garden. Estes & Lauriat. Judd & White, pp. 32. - .25 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

One of the peculiarities of the weekly college press is the deeply religious 
tone of its editorials, etc. To read the high morality, the refined sentiment, 
the true nobility of spirit manifested in some of these publications, one 
would naturally suppose that all of them were published from the halls of a 
theological seminary. The excuse may be that this reads well at home and 
throws about college a nice cloak of hypocrisy^ pleasing, perhaps, to parents 
and guardians, but a trifle transparent to undergraduates. Nowhere do we 
see this tendency toward religion more strongly displayed than in the various 
publications of the mixed colleges. We read continually of exhortations to 
glide down the path of life accompanied by»purity, honesty, virtue and all 
the Christian graces. We are admonished to " cherish noble thoughts and 
kindly feelings at all times toward humanity." Again, the new year is made 
serviceable in giving advice to different classes in college, and particularly 
the Freshmen ; all of which leads us to the rather uncharitable conclusion 
that either times are dull or that the favor of the Faculty and clerical 
friends of the institution is courted, for we certainly cannot be expected, 
after our first year in college, to be else than amused at this spirit of sanctity. 

It is refreshing to turn from this pleasant Sunday reading to something 

pungent and bitter — something Randoiphian, if we may use the word. We 

allude to the disgusting state of society at Lebanon, 111., as depicted by a 

writer in the McKendree Repository. He begins by declaring that " Lebanon 

society is the most high-toned arrangement extant," and ends with " Let us 

do something to put an end to this cod-Jish aristocracy." As the whole article 

is so applicable to New Haven, we quote at length : 

" I do not drink intoxicating liquors, do not use tobacco, do not swear — I 
wear good clothes, and endeavor to conduct myself like a Christian gen- 
tleman should. Yet Lebanon society ignores me. What am I to do? 
Must I remain in my room all the time? I am young, study hard, and must 
have some kind of recreation. After I have learned my lessons I have a few 
hours spare time, but I am acquainted with but few ladies, so I can not call 
on them. Perhaps I loaf in some store awhile, but afraid of being in the 
merchant's way, I leave there, go out into the street and start homeward. 
On the way I meet a friend who is socially in the same position as myself. 
He proposes that we play a game of cards, and, although neither of us 
know one card from another, we go to a saloon and in the course of time 
learn how to play ; and it is the beginning of the end. It is wrong to do so ; 
but I am young and must do something to pass away the time. Society will 
not notice me, so I must go where I am welcome. * » ♦ We must do 
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away with the society that exists here at present. We must teach Lebanon 
people that, although they do not notice mj, we are accustomed to move in 
(X)OD SOCIETY. Perhaps our fathers are farmers and mechanics ; yet we con- 
sider ourselves gentlemen^ and as such demand that common courtesy be 
shown us. If present society does not consider us equals^ we must form a 
society of our own^ and if we are ladies and gentlemen in the true sense of the 
term, it will make no difference if Lebanon calls us second, third, fourth or 
even fifth class." 

Among other peculiarities, they have an amusing habit — some western 
journals — of making an article appear " stunning " by enumerating at the 
head of a sentence a list of great names or noted places. For instance— 
"Demosthenes, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, all were great moralists; Voltaire, 
Paine, Robespierre, etc., were not." Again — " Macaulay, Froude, Hume and 
Gibbon, have added an undying lustre to English letters;" and '*St. Peter's 
and St. Sophia's, the Alhambraand Notre Dame — what volumes are they all !" 
It is mainly the result of superficiality, and is apt to betray ignorance both in 
style and thought. 

The second number of the Cornell Review^ a quarterly of a good deal of 
pretension, has been received. Its cover symbolically puffs its alma mater. 
We see an impassable ivy crowned wall — an entrance gate strongly barred — 
behind the spires of Cornell 'University — over the top of the gate is written 
" Literature and Science." Alas for the world shut out of this institution ! 
What are we to know of '* Literature and Science " when we see it shut in 
so narrow a boundary and enclosed by so impregnable a wall ? Thank 
heaven, the Cornell Review^ altliough a quarterly, gives us at stated periods 
the crumbs which fall from the " feast of reason " of " Literature and 
Science," of its literary societies. This number contains among other 
things the Woodford Prize Oration of 1872, an able effort, requiring proba- 
bly as much *' Literature and Science" in its construction as the celebrated 
oration of the year before, which, we believe, was a model of scientific con- 
struction, as it also was a bad joke on the Cornell Faculty. The magazine, 
on the whole, though pretentious, appears to be well conducted. We are 
glad to see that it, as well as many others, follows the Lit. in its general 
make up. 

The Virginia University Magazine is, after all, about the best of our ex- 
changes. There is very little pretense about it. This, of course, doesn't 
suit the Cornell Times. It is, perhaps, a little dull, but it shows careful work. 

The Brunonian is publishing a delightful tale, full of sentiment and 
pathos. Herbert, its hero, is continually weeping over Ednah, its heroine. 
The latter appears to be a sensible, common-place sort of a young lady, and 
refuses to marry Herbert until he reforms. Whether Herbert's tears are 
maudlin, it is difficult to tell. Certainly, Ednah, be careful to find out be- 
fore you marry him ! and when he writes, *' Oh, Ednah, Ednah, I love thee," 
trust him not, Ednah, until you see his bank account ! The next number 
will, however, reveal all. We are anxiously awaiting it. 

The Dartmouth contains a paper on Webster. It is natural that it should. 
But these Websterian articles would be fresher and better relished if coming 
every second or third issue. It is beginning to be pretty well known now 
where Webster graduated, and there is really not so much need of this con> 
tinual reminder on the part of the Dartmouth, This time it is Webster at 
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home, described by Mr. Curtis and an eye witness — his hired man. The 
hired man's name is Peterson. If Peterson only had left out a joke or two 
of his own — but take it altogether he did pretty well for a hired man. Mr. 
Curtis appears to better advantage. This magazine also has a long poem 
entitled "The Student to the Connecticut," which is quite good. 

We have often wondered how many times in the English language alone 
the setting sun has been described. We have thought of suggesting that it 
might be a good definition for infinity. Suppose on an average every adult 
female in the civilized world to have written 6280 descriptions, an accurate 
computation at this rate would only begin — only begin to discover the true 
number. The Mills Quarterly fails not in the required account of the glow- 
ing sunset, mingled with flowers, birds, nature, &c., and the customary appli- 
cation of the following dawn to the soul's future awakening. The style of 
the article reminds us of Krumacher's " Der Erste Sabbath." The composi- 
tions in the Quarterly are all good and its poetry really beautiful. We are 
amused atone sentence occurring in "An Unfortunate Child." " She had 
not yet learned that meek submission is the politic course for the weaker sex 
where muscle is considered." This then accounts for the yielding natures of 
the female sex (I) We can't agree with the fair editress in thinking that half- 
past nine is too early bed-time, especially when we read in another column 
that 1400 lbs. have been gained by each young lady, owing, of course, to 
early hours. 

Are we to be never again entertained by those charming stanzas, those 
high-flown editorials so common with the Geyser of a year ago? Will no 
ethereal poet again gush for us another poem on " smoking siggers, playing 
billiards, and thus he whiled his life away "? Alas, we fear not. The Geyser 
which now comes to us is as unromantic, stupid, and therefore well written 
as any of our western exchanges. We request it to brace. 

The Vassar Miscellany^ full of instructive and interesting articles from 
"Geological Time" down to " Little Pitchers," and Mr. (?) Smith's feet, is 
undoubtedly our best exchange. Dr. Clarke is deservedly mangled in a 
just critique, and certainly couldn't have known about Vassar when he wrote 
that disgusting book of his. The little poem beginning : 

" A moment at the garden gate 

I stood and watched the dying day, 
And saw the clouds which lay in state, 

In splendor fade away," 

Is certainly very pretty. Its sentiment reminds one of that pathetic ballad, 
nearly unknown 'now, entitled " Hannamon Jones." We would suggest to 
the Miscellany to have the "engaged" put in a separate column as well as 
the "married." A committee of editors could be appointed to wrench the 
tender secrets from the bosoms of the fair Vassarites, and certainly it would 
be very interesting reading. 

We are pained to learn in the College Days that " Yale and Harvard pay 
too much attention to boating." It is a sad fact, but boys will be boys, and 
boating is quite as pleasant a pastime as trundling a hoop or playing tag, 
as we learn they do. 

The Advocate and Magenta are as usual highly polished, dignified and well 
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conducted publications. Both these papers are to be congratulated upon 
having exchange editors of no ordinary ability. The sarcastic and ironical 
style of some of their criticisms is truly admirable. 

The Courant and Record continue to be by far the best college papers 
among all our exchanges. The " Yale Notes " in the Record are models of 
terse Johnsonian English and the items are simply unique. Some of them 
are really very witty, and give spice and spirit to the whole paper. We hope 
the editors will not truckle to the advice of that clerical member of '69 who 
appears to be hypocritically shocked at the "immorality" displayed in its 
columns. We wish to thank both of these papers for their gratuitous adver- 
tisements of each Lit. The " Old Portfolio " in the Courant should have 
been written in blank verse, perhaps, but as it is, it furnishes good material 
for those exchanges which are fond of puzzling out enigmatical writings. 
Some have already discovered that they are similar to the style of Carlyle. 
The writer, who really possesses a genius of a high order, should not cramp 
his effusions within the columns of a weekly college paper. Embellished 
by explanatory wood.cuts and accompanying diagrams, they would be a for- 
tune to the owner if published in book form and sold by agents. 

Our outside exchanges this month are Atlantic Monthly^ AppUtotCs Journal^ 
Every Saturday^ New Engiander, Catholic Worlds Home Journal^ Herald of 
Healthy Our Church VVork^ Pen and Plow^ The Humorist. Our college ex- 
changes are too numerous to mention. 

We wish to say just here a word in behalf of class prayer meetings. Their 
efficacy for restoring good feeling and charitableness has of late been pecu- 
liarly well demonstrated in the Senior class. There is a certain individual of 
a very charitable turn of mind, who after doing an action a man of active 
and daring wickedness would think far below his nature, has suddenly found 
that contemptibleness is not incompatible with the sanctity of the Christian 
character. This same individual, under the supposed concealment of his 
kind and charitable deed, now bears about his placid and somewhat flabby 
countenance with all the audacity common to those dastardly natures who 
live on — ** their lives smoothed over by a thousand lies." The class prayer 
meeting, however, enables him to forever wash away his stain and be forever 
forgiven. We wish him well. 

When we were Freshmen we used to read in the Lit. about the editorial 
" sanctum," — how the fire was blazing in the editorial *' sanctum," and the 
exchanges were piled high in the ** sanctum." We are able to assure our 
readers that so far as we can find out, there is no editorial sanctum. That 
great round table, around which sit five venerable Seniors, occasionally 
opening their mouths to give vent to a wise or witty saying, is all a myth. 
There are five sanctums, and <7i/r sanctum is now crowded with the litter of 
the Lit., which to-morrow we will tell our sweep he may place in his dust 
box. Farewell, then, exchanges, for another month, and may you continue 
to be as intensely exciting and brilliant as you are this ! j. s. w. 
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THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH." 



THIS work of the French savant y Louis Figuier, illus- 
trates, in a remarkable degree, the tendency of many 
minds, who are accustomed to scientific methods of inves- 
tigation and reasoning, to apply those same methods of 
research to the investigation of the state of a future exis- 
tence. Nearly all persons of ordinary intelligence, at 
some time or other of their lives, have some thoughts and 
speculations in regard to this future state, and, in order 
to arrive at their conclusions, they naturally apply that 
manner of reasoning to which they are most accustomed. 
So in this book we find an abundance of scientific facts 
collected together and arranged with the view of sustain- 
ing the author's suppositions; or rather, certain facts 
gathered together, and these conclusions are drawn as 
natural inferences from them. 

In the first place, in regard to the scientific accuracy of 
his facts, the statements of Figuier may well be taken 
with a little hesitation, as his purel}' scientific works have 
not been as accurate as they ought to be. In addition to 
this slight lack of reliability in the author's statements, 
VOL. XXXIX. 35 
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his conclusions drawn from these facts do not seem to fol- 
low naturally from the facts, but seem to be mere specula- 
tions, and are drawn largely from the vivid imagination 
of the author himself. This new religion, for it is nothing 
more nor less than this that Figuier attempts to establish, 
and for which he confidently prophesies universal accep- 
tation, is apparently a combination of the modern doctrine 
of Spiritualism with the ancient idea of the Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, slightly modified. In the introduction the 
object of the book is set forth as that of attacking mate- 
rialism, which he considers "the parent of all the evils of 
European society,** and the book is also called ** Spirit- 
ualism demonstrated by Science." 

According to this new system, the souls of the good, 
that is, of those who during their life on this earth have 
improved their capabilities for good to the best of their 
advantages, pass into the ether in space immediately sur- 
rounding our globe. The souls of the wicked and of 
infants are re-incarnated in the bodies of other human 
beings, but without the memory of any previous exis- 
tence, till, by successive re-incarnations and developments, 
they shall have attained a sufficient degree of purity to 
pass to the realms of the angels or "superhumans " dwell- 
ing above the earth. The author then presents a long 
argument and many astronomical facts to prove the in- 
habitability of the other planets of our system, and, hav- 
ing proved them to be habitable, he considers it proved 
that they are inhabited, since nothing superfluous can 
have been created. The souls of all these planetary 
inhabitants, like those of the earthly beings, pass into the 
same state of superhumans, and dwell in space directly 
around their respective planets. These superhumans 
have a body, but it is as delicate and subtile as the ether 
in which they live. They are nourished by respiration 
merely, and need no rest or sleep, and, being situated in 
space, have no night. They have the same senses that we 
have, only infinitely more exquisite, and also additional 
ones that are unknown to us. There is no sex among 
them; "their love is the result of the serenity and ineff- 
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able goodness of soul, of the sympathy excited by mutual 
perfection." Yet each one retains his individuality and 
also has a clear memory of all his former existences. But 
this happy and blissful state does not endure foreyer, for 
these superhumans are mortal and are subject to death 
like other beings. The soul of the superhuman after 
death passes into another body, undergoes another incar- 
nation, and lives in a state still more exalted and blissful 
than the first. There are many of these successive deaths 
and re-incarnations before the soul reaches its final resting- 
place, undergoing at each separate stage a development 
and expansion of intellectual and moral power, until it is 
at last fitted to occupy its most exalted position, and takes 
up its permanent abode in the Sun, 

Various theories as to the nature of the sun and its 
source of light and heat are next given, which are con- 
trasted with this theory of the author, that "the solar 
radiation is sustained by the continual influx of souls into 
the sun. These ardent and pure spirits come to take the 
place of the emanations constantly transmitted by the 
sun through space upon the globes that surround him.'* 
Figuier says " this theory as to the conservation of the solar 
force we can advance with some confidence, since science 
has no exact information to give us on the point in ques- 
tion, and philosophy only fills up a gulf between astron- 
omy and physics." He further cites the fire-worshippers 
and the tribes who worship the sun to sustain this theory, 
for ** do they not obey a mysterious intuition, a secret 
prompting of Nature?" 

Having seen this much of this theory, it will not be 
surprising to know that the founder of it is a believer 
in Spiritualism, yet not in the common gross idea of it as 
shown in table-tippings and other similar manifestations, 
but in a subtle power or influence which the souls of 
departed friends exert on us at certain times, as in sleep, 
imparting to us thoughts in the form of dreams or other 
equally vague impressions. This intercourse with the 
superhumans depends, in a great measure, upon the char- 
acter of the human being ; those of a gross and sensual 
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nature seldom being favored with such communion with 
the spirits. Yet this intercourse must cease when the 
superhuman dies, as its soul is then re-incarnated and 
passes to a different part of space. Numerous instances 
of such intercourse, and also of interruptions of the same, 
are given in support of the theory. 

The author next takes up a similar course of reasoning 
in regard to the souls of animals, in the existence of which 
he firmly believes. He credits all the animals with souls, 
even down to the smallest zoophyte or mollusk ; but 
these inferior animals have only a very rudimentary soul, 
or the mere germ of one, which, passing by transmigra- 
tion through successive stages and undergoing a progress- 
ive development in its power and faculties, passes, at 
last, from some of the higher animals into the body of a 
new-born infant. The particular animal to which is en- 
trusted the honor of transmitting its soul to man, varies 
in different parts of the world. " In x\sia the wise, noble 
and dignified elephant is, perhaps, the custodian of the 
spiritual principle that is to pass into man. In Africa the 
lion, the rhinoceros, the many ruminant animals that 
throng the forests, may be the ancestors of human peoples. 
In America, the horse, the proud dweller on the pampas,, 
and the dog, in all sections the faithful friend and devoted 
companion of man, are, perhaps, charged with elaborating 
the spiritual principle that, transmitted to a child, is going 
to develop and expand in him and to become a human 
soul.** Man has no recollection of any such previous exis- 
tence, for memory is wanting in the animal, and also is 
not developed in the child till it is some months old. 

One might expect that the author of this elaborate 
theory would meet with some obstacles to the application 
of it in the case of some of the lowest orders of animal 
life, since many species are much less perfectly developed 
and are of a lower organization than some of the lower 
species of plants. But, without any hesitation, he states 
that vegetable life is endowed with a soul ; but this soul 
must be in an excessively germinal state, as it undergoes 
many transmigrations and expansions before it enters into 
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one of these lower animals. To the support of this state- 
ment many curious facts, drawn from vegetable physi- 
ology, are brought forward. The sensibility of some 
kinds of plants, certain apparently voluntary movements, 
the mode of reproduction of many varieties, also the dis- 
eases and death of plants ; from all these, reasoning by 
analogy, it is concluded that all animate nature is endowed 
with a spiritual principle, and that each soul while here 
on earth, and also after passing into the realn^s of space, 
undergoes a preparation for its final resting-place in the 
sun. 

Arguing from the necessity of solar light and heat for 
the growth and health of all kinds of life, the author 
at last comes to the conclusion that the sun's rays are due 
to the souls residing there, — '* that the sun sends upon the 
earth in the form of rays animated germs, which emanate 
from the spiritualized beings which dwell in the radiant 
luminary." " Thus is closed and completed this grand 
circle of Nature, this unbroken chain of vital activity, 
which has neither beginning nor end, and which binds 
together all beings in one family, the universal family of 
the worlds." 

Many personal peculiarities or characteristics are ex- 
plained by the supposition that they are due to some 
vague and undefined impression coming from some pre- 
vious existence ; the soul of a musical child may have 
come from a nightingale, and that of a child who shows 
a taste for architecture from a beaver. The love of nature 
may be due to the fact of the soul at one time having been 
that of a plant of some kind ; and thus this application 
may be carried to any extent. 

In the scientific education of to-day there is too little 
attention paid to the cultivation of the imagination and 
the correct use of this faculty. A man who has been in- 
structed in the use of this power and its connection with 
scientific investigation, is far le§s liable to be led off into 
mere speculation. Figuier has fallen into the error of 
attempting to prove a matter of personal belief by sci- 
entific truths, and, to do this, has been working backward. 
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He evidently had, in a great measure, formed his whole 
system first, and then chose such facts as seemed to prove 
its truth. In this way his judgment was warped, and the 
truths selected were twisted, in some instances, in order 
to sustain his position. He makes numerous suppositions, 
and from these suppositions proceeds to prove his theory. 
Where there is an absence of any scientific knowledge he 
immediately takes advantage of this lack of positive 
proof, and uses this negative truth as an argument in 
support of his theory. If he had gone to his work with 
a mind and judgment wholly unbiased, and first collected 
his facts, having previously ascertained their strict accu- 
racy, and then have carefully drawn the natural and cor- 
rect inference from them, he might have avoided many 
of the errors and absurdities into which he has fallen. 

One cannol begin too early in his scientific education 
to learn the right use and application of the power of 
imagination, and much more attention should be given to 
its correct development and direction. The men who 
have added most to the progress of scientific knowledge, 
have been led to their grandest discoveries by a long and 
patient observation of facts, and by then reasoning upon 
them with a mind wholly unprejudiced and unbiased by 
any preconceived ideas. 

The speculation on matters of mere personal belief or 
opinion is well enough, and serves as a means of devel- 
oping the mind ; but the attempt to prove things which are 
beyond the reach of mere human knowledge, by means 
of that knowledge, which is, of necessity, very imperfect 
at best, should be avoided, whatever attractions it may 
have for the student of science. 

A. a. ri. 
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A SENSATION STORY. 

[founded on fact.] 
CHAPTER I. 

HORROR and despair settled over the von Thick- 
head mansion. Crape on the door, blinds closed, 
funereal silence, lamentation from a room overhead. The 
heir of the von Thickheads has fallen — fallen ig-norain- 
iously — he has died like a villain on the scaffold. 

The letter, — the mysterious letter with its dingy yellow 
envelope and its stereotype request printed at one end, — 
had come like an avalanche upon the von Thickhead fam- 
ily and overwhelmed them all in a torrent of grief and 
despair. It had told them their Jacob was no more, — he 
had been suspended. Madame von Thickhead fainted 
dead away when she heard the sickening news. Eloisa, 
the eldest, went into hysterics ; the rest of the children 
howled. Mynherr was completely unmanned. Confusion 
reigned, and the chambermaid was rendered at once so 
nervous that she upset a pitcher of water over her mis- 
tress and revived her. On coming to she was the first to 
have her wits about her. ** What was to be done?" said 
she. "Jacob Sr. must go to New Haven and claim the 
body. Of course the Faculty had done right, they were 
obliged to be conscientious. No one could question their 
right to this summary punishment. Had not Jacob Sr. 
signed a bond or some sort of a paper, giving entire con- 
trol of their boy to the Faculty ? Jacob Jr., tkeir Jacob, 
had done wrong and suffered the penalty, — but oh, that 
he should have been cutoff thus without time to improve! 
Were the Faculty too hasty ? No, she wouldn't say that 
— they were always just and good.*' 

Now, it must be confessed that the powers of the Yale 
Faculty were but slightly understood in the family man- 
sion of the von Thickheads. At first, Herr von Thick- 
head could not believe that such severe measures had 
been taken. Always a little shaky in his English, he 
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thought suspended might mean hang, Worcester soon 
set him right, or rather, wrong. Yes, his Jacob was hung. 
And now there was only one thing to do ; obey his wife 
in whatever she decreed. She decreed : Jacob Sr. and 
she must go that afternoon to New Haven, see the Pres- 
ident, thank him for his kindness hitherto to their dear 
but sinful son, and request his body for interment at home 
if the Faculty thought fit ; if not, ask permission to have 
their poor son buried at New Haven. And so the light- 
ning express, which leaves the little town of B at 

2.50 P. M., took on board the worthy couple bound for 
New Haven. 

Jacob Jr., meanwhile, had succeeded in conjuring up ten 
good excuses for ten successive absences at Chapel. 
Luckily for him, half of them had been accepted. This 
brought his marks down to forty-four. ** Unfortunately, 
I have sent a letter to your parents, but I will write again 
informing them of the mistake," said Tutor Grim. This 
piece of unlooked-for good luck could not be passed by 
without instituting what is called a celebration. So, most 
of the North Entry, by a curious coincidence, found 
themselves serenading the large and prosperous Female 
Seminary on Grove street that evening. Strangely 
enough, their voices, for some reason or other, did not 
blend in that harmonious concord which alone could 
please the conscientious and musical policeman on the 
opposite corner. Strangely enough, Jacob Jr. and a few 
friends were dragged to the pleasant and tastefully deco- 
rated rooms under the City Hall. In durance vile lay that 
little circle of friends until the morrow. But no oppor- 
tunity for moralizing, however good, shall prevent our 
hastening on to 

CHAPTER II. 

It was late when the train arrived at the vault on 
Chapel street. Besides, it was raining. Herr von Thick- 
head and wife accordingly drove to the hotel where they 
had always stopped, — the Tontine. About 12 M., they 
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heard a good deal of noise on the green and were awak- 
ened by it. They heard part of the refraint— 

" Here's to good old "— 

ridiculously interrupted by a gruff voice and followed by 
a scuffle. Pretty soon all was still. Sadly they closed 
their weeping eyes again and slept. 

The next morning they went to the President's house. 
The genial gentleman greeted them kindly. He noticed 
the anxiety and sorrow in their faces. Shaking hands 
with them, he said : " I feel for you in your affliction ; it is 
true your son has had the misfortune to be, as it were, 
suspended But I hope it was all for the best, and per- 
haps it will do him a great deal of good." 

'* Yes, he goes to a petter place than dees here." 

" New Haven, as you say, is not the best place to study 
for all individuals — many find it so." Here the President 
laughed a pleasant little laugh. It did not restore the 
poor people's good humor. " How they feel their son's 
disgrace," thought the President. 

** Vas it for study he was soospended ?" said Mynherr, 
plaintively. 

** No ; your son, 1 believe, if 1 remember correctly, was 
very unsteady in his attendance at Chapel. He was sus- 
pended because he had acquired too many marks. Wit- 
ness Regulation VI. of College Laws." 

" Oh !" sobbed the poor couple. 

*' You seem to feel very badly. Although it was some- 
what of a disgrace, yet it is getting so common now that 
it really does not amount to much. I hope it is all for the 
best." 

" Yes — yes, all for de pest — all for de pest — mine poor 
poy — but you are more happy now as we are." Pause. 

" Ve haf come down for to get our poy. We would 
like you recommend some oontertaker. Our son is det. 
Ve vill take him home ; ve vill bury our cheilt at home." 

"What an affliction! the loss of another son and your 
boy suspended ? Dear friends, I feel for you." 

36 
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** No, no, ve haf not loose two children, ve only lose 
one child, — our Jacob." 

** Yes, I suppose that affliction is miich harder for you 
to bear than the loss of a child by death." 

" How long ago vas he soospended ?" asked Madame. 

" He has been suspended, I believe, nearly three 
days." 

" Vat you say ?" cried Jacob von Thickhead, Sr. " My 
sohn peen soospended tree day ? You may pe right to 
take my sohn's life, put you not take him down ? Oh, dat 
is barbarious ! Oh, now I no longer haf regard for de 
great institution Yale College. You Facultees are mon- 
sters. You soospend my poy tree day. Oh, is dis a 
country dat says justice and liberty hail ! and doos 
such tings. Sare, you are cruel tyrant ; you haf no heart 
—you — " 

" Sir, I do not comprehend you. I am not used to in- 
sults in my own house. Your son was justly suspended 
by the laws of Yale College. I sympathize with you 
both in your affliction, but 1 despise your outburst of 
passion. There, sir, there is the door; go and learn to act 
becomingly in a gentleman's presence." 

CHAPTER III. 

Overcome with grief and despair at the apparent mur- 
derous vindictiveness of the Faculty, the poor couple 
departed from the President's house and drew near the 
Tontine. At every corner they shuddered as they fan- 
cied they saw a towering gibbet looming before them and 
the mortal remains of their son floating in the air. 

** I vill go to de Police Station and claim de body by 
laws of de State," said Herr von Thickhead. So he left 
his wife at the hotel, enquired the way to the Police 
Office, went there and asked an official who was busily 
engaged in warming himself in front of a stove: " Sare, I 
am de fader of Jacob von Thickhead, who vas soospended. 
I vill take him home." 
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** Well, I guess not ri^At away, anyhow," said the polite 
official, continuing to warm himself. " Do you want to 
bail him out ?" 

" Bail him ouad ? Oh sare, do not shoke wid dose in 
affliction." 

" Old man, you can't come it over me. I know what 
Tm about, / do. You look a here." And this gentle- 
manly policeman patted von Thickhead familiarly on the 
shoulder. ^^ Ftn a member of New Haven Police Force, 
/am, and I aint gulled by any old cove's tricks, ^^« bet." 

" Oh, sare, vere shall I go? I want mine sohn's body. 
I will g^f any money to get his poor body." 

•' Well, you old pauper, just give us thirty dollars and 
we'll let him out. Pat, go bring that curly-haired fellow 
we tooked last night serenadin* ; and a devil a job he give 
us too. He cracked me over the head and Til make 
suthin' on him now (grinning). Five dollars more for me 
services, av' ye plase." 

Jacob von Thickhead, Sr., willingly paid over the 
amount and asked where he should go to find his boy. 

** Oh, he'll be here soon ; just wait." 

The old gentleman turned around, a sudden pallor 
overspread his face, he gave a joyful cry and threw his 
arms about the neck of his boy and wept. 

** Mine poy ! mine poy ! I taught you vas soospended. 
1 taught you was det." A hundred explanations followed. 
" What ! Jacob not suspended at all ? de tootor forgif 
him ? Marks — vas is marks ?" All unintelligible to the 
head of von Thickhead, Sr. He was happy enough to 
have his boy, alive and in his arms. What cared he for 
marks or tutors, or even his boy being in a police station ? 

" Oh, I vill peg pardon of de Praesident. It vas grand 
meestake — grand meestake. Oh, vat vas dat letter for? 
for to scare your mutter and me? I vill roon to de mut- 
ter. Come." 

So they went, von Thickhead highly overjoyed and 
talking at the top of his lungs, and von Thickhead, Jr., 
as he told a friend afterward, " rather slewed when he 
saw the governor there to bail him out." The old gentle- 
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man went up first and got Madame into such a nervous 
state by his jovial face and forcedly solemn words that she 
was ready for any news, and, when Jacob Jr. came up 
the stairs and threw open the door, she didn't faint. She 
clasped him in one long embrace, and, looking up, sol- 
emnly thanked God that her son had, by the humane- 
ness of the college Faculty, been spared to her. 

They were very happy together. Jacob promised 
never to give cause in future for the slightest anxiety. In 
fact, on the following day, he actually wrote to a friend of 

his in the post-office at B to return to him all letters 

in future with such and such an address. Some of the 
Tontine's famous port was ordered up, and, when they 
separated at night, they were as merry as that invigora- 
ting concoction could possibly make them. 

On the following day due explanations were made to 
the President, who had been in blank ignorance of von 
Thickhead, Sr/s, words. The old couple, after looking 
about the college yard and wondering at everything they 
saw, left on the noon train for home. The crape was 
removed from the door of the von Thickhead mansion. 
Joy and happiness once more resumed sway. Mr. Black, 
the undertaker, and Mr. Smith, the livery stable keeper, 
who were looking forward with delight at their arrival, 
were highly indignant at seeing kijid Herr von Thick- 
head and his wife get off the train at B alone and 

happy. 
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AN EPISODE. 

'Twas winter 'round my cottage home, 
And loud the winds, that night, 

Were echoing through the star-lit dome 
Their cries of wild delight ; 

But 'round the cliffs, now draped in snow, 

I heard them sing this song of woe : — 
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'* We wing our flight from height to height, 

We leap from vale to vale, 
We clothe the river's breast in white 

And make the forest wail ; 
But unto thee, as on we go. 
We'll sing a song of woe — of woe. 

'* Our weary chimes, like witches' rhymes, 

A varied meaning bear ; 
To some they sing of better times, 

To some they breathe despair ; 
But unto thee shall ceaseless flow 
A dismal strain of woe — of woe. 

" For, ere to-night shall wing its flight 

Before advancing day, 
A songstress, plumed in splendors bright, 

Shall steal thy heart away ; 
Then to her native clime will fly, 
And leave thee but a sigh — a sigh." 

Thus sang the winds, foreboding ill ; 

And as the gathering storm 
Upon the river clear and still 

Reflects its dismal form ; 
So on my soul the coming doom 
Impressed the blackness of its gloom. 

We gathered 'round the hearth, that night. 

To spend the social hours, 
And brightly shone its cheerful light 

On Beauty's favored flowers ; 
But while I played a mirthful part, 
Love pierced me with a poisoned dart. 

For there was one on whom my eye 

Had never glanced before, 
. Yet one for whom I learned to sigh 

As for a lost ** Lenore " — 
A northern beauty, one of those 
Who 'waken love from sweet repose. 

And she was blest with mellow song, 

And held in her control 
Those strains which suit the merr>' throng, 

And those which touch the soul ; 
And in each strain there seemed to dwell 
The spirit of a potent spell. 
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And now she sang a plaintive strain 

Which oft, in days gone by, 
Had filled the lover's heart with pain. 

And made him breathe a sigh ; 
And from her lips it seemed to fall, 
^ike twilight's shade, subduing all. 

I watched the songstress, and her face 

Grew sweeter with each strain. 
There circled 'round her brow a grace 

Which fairest words profane. 
But while she grew thus fair to see, 
I heard the wind sigh : — '* Woe to thee ! " 

And now her song was warbled through, 

Yet still the wind's sad moan 
Found words to shape its taunts anew 

In many a dismal tone ; 
But now their import seemed to be : — 
" Thou lovest one who loves not thee." 

The songstress far away has flown 

To grace her northern clime ; 
And, to my ear, a sadder moan 

Dwells in the night-wind's chime. 
For now I seem to hear them say : — 
" Thus fades the budding hope away." c. m. s. 



THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. 

WHILE all the writers who have recorded the career 
of Cromwell unite in extolling his great talents, no 
two of them can come to an agreement in regard to his 
character. Hallam, Clarendon and Hume denounce him 
as a hypocrite. Macaulay believes him to have been sin- 
cere, but obliged by circumstances to resort to measures 
naturally repugnant to him. D*Aubign6 sees in him a 
second Luther. These various opinions are caused by 
the obtrusiveness of his religious professions. Were these 
professions honest or feigned? This question must be 
answered before advancing further. Left unanswered, it 
will be a stumbling-block before every door of inquiry. 
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It is the purpose of this essay, first, to inquire if these 
professions were sincere, and secondly, to consider some 
of their distinctive features. 

That his piety was sincere, can hardly be doubted by 
the unprejudiced critic. It was not assumed, after the 
Puritan party had gained extensive power, as a passport 
to position and influence. But religion claimed him for 
herself while still in the strength of his young manhood, 
at a time of life when pleasure is most alluring, the pas- 
sions most strong, and hope promises the fulfillment of 
ambition's most daring dreams. It was at such a time 
that Cromwell experienced the throes of his spiritual 
birth. Like Bunyan's hero, he wandered up and down 
the cheerless banks of the Ouse, crying in the bitterness 
of his soul, " What shall I do to be saved?'* Life was for 
him despoiled of all its attractions. Friendship and love 
could administer no balm to his wounded spirit. Even 
the Bible could afford him no relief, and at last his health 
gave way under this heavy burden of melancholy. It 
was only after passing through such depths of despond- 
ency that he at last gained a foot-hold upon the Rock of 
Ages. With unspeakable joy did he always look back to 
the moment when he believed his conversion to have 
taken place. And this mysterious change affected not his 
feelings alone, but also his whole manner of living. He 
abandoned those habits which he considered as savoring 
too much of the world. Polite accomplishments, fashion- 
able amusements, and the still more fashionable dissipa- 
tions, were rejected with contempt. His one desire 
seemed to be '* to live soberly, righteously and godly in a 
present evil world." And had his life never emerged from 
the retirement which conceals its earlier course, no one 
would have denied that this desire was fulfilled. It is, 
then, on his public acts that his enemies base their charges 
of hypocrisy. We will not stop here to examine the incon- 
sistency of those who assign to such a deceitful tyrant as 
Charles a high place in heaven, while branding Cromwell 
with insincerity on account of actions whose openness was 
the wonder of the world. Nor have we the space to give 
a separate examination to each one of his public acts. 
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But let us turn our attention for a moment to that partic- 
ular act which could not find a precedent in the past, and 
will never have a parallel in the future. I refer to the 
trial and execution of Charles. If his course here was 
not directed by a firm adherence to what he believed to 
be his duty, on what ground can it be explained? Cer- 
tainly not on the ground of policy. For what could be 
more impolitic than to remove a king who was in his 
power, merely to make room for a king who was beyond 
his reach? to transfer the crown from the old man, who 
was heartily beloved by none, to the young man, whose 
innocence and misfortunes alike commended him to the 
affections of his people ? to forever alienate from himself 
the support not only of the royalists, who might still have 
been persuaded to unite in the work of restoration, but 
also of the Presbyterians, who were already in name, at 
least, ranged under his banners? But if, on the other 
hand, as Macaulay argues, he felt it necessary to sacrifice 
Charles to the vengeance of the army, could he have 
found no way of shifting the responsibility from his own 
shoulders? Was Charles guarded so securely that no 
means of escape could be placed within his reach? 
that no assassin could be obtained to end at once the 
king's life and Oliver's perplexity ? It is evident that, had 
he been influenced in this matter by hypocrisy or policy, 
he would either have saved the king's life or have termi- 
nated it in such a manner that his own agency would 
have been entirely concealed. He was, however, not in- 
fluenced by either hypocrisy or policy. He believed that 
the path which he was following was one marked out by 
God himself. That his belief was a mistaken one does 
not disprove its honesty. We may justly charge hira with 
fanaticism, but not with insincerity. But if, we ask again, 
he shrunk from hypocrisy at the most important crisis of 
his life, when would he have had recourse to it? It would 
be absurd, indeed, to believe him to have been a hypo- 
crite, except when it was for his interest to be one. But, 
throwing aside indirect proof, we have too much direct 
evidence that his religion was his stay and solace in adver- 
sity, not to believe it sincere. At that moment of agony 
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when he saw the handwriting of death upon the counte- 
nance of his best beloved daughter, and realized that, 
with all his power, he was powerless to detain her depart- 
ing spirit for a single moment, what besides the consola- 
tions of religion could have sustained him ? And when, 
a few weeks later, his own ** feet were stumbling on the 
dark mountains of death," when "flesh and heart were 
failing him," when the veil of sophistry which had envel- 
oped his actions was torn aside, when all nature without 
was testifying by storm and hurricane of the power of 
that terrible God into whose hands he was about to fall, 
nothing but the conscious presence of a heavenly peace 
could have enabled him to pass forth into the great un- 
known as calmly as a child sinking to rest upon the bosom 
of its mother. 

The religion of Cromwell was a fanatical religion, whose 
only parallel is to be found in the Church of Rome. 
Cromwell was a Protestant Puritan, Loyola was a Cath- 
olic Puritan. The one abandoned his home life to enter 
a convent ; the other introduced convent life into his 
home. The one sacrificed elegant accomplishments and 
amusements to his religious zeal ; the other proscribed 
them on account of his religious zeal. The one was dis- 
tinguished by the ostentatious holiness of his attire ; the 
other by its ostentatious plainness. The one found vent 
for his religious ardor in lengthy prayers ; the other, in 
lengthy sermons. The one invoked the intercession of 
the saints in heaven ; the other desired the prayers of the 
saints on earth. The one was ready to traverse half the 
globe to extend the boundaries of his religious faith ; the 
other was equally willing to become an exile in the 
New England wilderness to maintain the purity of his 
theological creed. 

But, after all, the resemblance between the Catholic 
Puritan and the Protestant Puritan was only external. 
The actuating motives in the two cases diflFered from each 
other as widely as artificial from natural flowers. The 
Catholic voluntarily resigned the pleasures and ambitions 
of the world for the sake of gaining the love of God. 

37 
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The Protestant, having already gained the love of God, 
lost his desire for the pleasures and ambitions of the 
world. From this analysis we see the reason why Puri- 
tan principles, though confined to comparatively so small 
a number of men, left such a deep impress upon the his- 
tory of England. The Puritan was thus enabled to 
encounter any difficulty or problem with the coolness of 
a disinterested observer, and with the enthusiasm of a 
partisan. In his devotion to the cause of God he regarded 
the claims of self-interest as matters of secondary impor- 
tance. But when once his course of action had been 
chosen, this same devotion to the cause of God kindled in 
his soul a dauntless bravery befitting the champion of the 
Most High. That division of life which labels one action 
as sacred and another as secular, was, to the Puritan 
mind, impossible. All actions were sacred. Whether, 
mounted on his war horse, he was charging the enemies 
of his country, or, bending on his knees, was invoking the 
blessing of Heaven, he was alike engaged in the service 
of Jehovah. His was a religion which, unlike all others, 
applied to the small as well as the great, to Tuesday or 
Friday as well as Sunday. It was a religion which deter- 
mined the fit of a coat or the length of a hat-band, as well 
as the form of a creed or the meaning of a canon, — which 
was as binding upon the haughty beauty as upon the vil- 
lage maiden, — which was to regulate the intercourse of 
kings and the friendship of peasants. It was, indeed, a 
religion which turned life into a pilgrimage and death 
into a dread reality, which had few charms for the hypo- 
crite and worldly professor ; but it was a religion which, 
to the faithful disciple, held out the hope of "palaces'not 
made with hands," of " diadems of glory which should 
not fade away.*' 

Such we believe to have been the religion of Oliver 
Cromwell. While it never could have created talents 
such as his, it nevertheless prepared the way for their 
most advantageous exercise. " It might," applying the 
words of Macaulay, ''have led him to pursue unwise 
ends, but never to choose unwisQ means." A. R. K. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 

I WAS sitting in a pleasant family circle, one Sabbath 
afternoon, holding a little four-year-old on my knee. 
She had been gazing intently at my face for some time, 
and suddenly, to the total destruction of our Sunday 
gravity, she exclaimed : " Arthur, did you know you was 
a little boy baby once?" and capped the climax by add- 
ing, with great earnestness, " All of us was little boy 
babies once !'* 

In like manner I would ask you, upper class readers, 
" Do you realize that you were first term Freshmen 
once?" It seems passing strange, perhaps, yet it was 
even so. We were all first term Freshmen once; and 
what accomplished beings we were at the end of our first 
term of college life ! Was there anything which we 
thought ourselves unable to do? Any position which we 
doubted our fitness to fill ? I remember I had a mountain- 
moving faith in my own abilities and capacities at that 
time, and was fully convinced that I could creditably ac- 
complish anything to which I might devote myself, from 
detecting an '* essential part" at sight to taking charge of 
a young ladies' boarding-school. Ilium fuit. It was 
while I was in this state of modest self-reliance that I 
spent a very pleasant evening at the Chesters*. The 
Chesters were old friends of our family ; Mr. Chester 
was superintendent of the Blank Street Mission School ; 
charming Miss Chester had a class there ; and, before I 
left that evening, I had promised to lend my services to 
the blessed work. 

Now I had never taught before, either in a mission or 
any other school ; and I had an idea that, being a novice, 
I would receive a docile, easily-managed class, say one 
composed of girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Never was there a greater mistake ! I know not on what 
principle superintendents invariably assign the most 
troublesome class in school to a teacher just making his 
(Ubut (unless it be that no other teacher will take it) ; but 
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certain it is that, principle or no principle. Mr. Chester 
gave to astonished me one of the most difficult classes to 
manage imaginable. Its members were six boys, ranging 
in age from five to nine. They were evidently destitute 
of any home training, and were most impatient of re- 
straint. As only one of them could read at all fluently, 
they could not learn the regular lessons with the school, 
and I was thrown wholly on my own resources to interest 
them, instruct them, and keep them quiet. And it was 
hard on my resources. 

Consider the personnel of my class. There were Tommy 
and Jimmy Maguire, sturdy little Irishmen, full of noise 
and fight, but open in all their disorder. Tony Mavelli, 
a swarthy Italian, was their counterpart ; a sly, mischiev- 
ous little imp, whom it was almost impossible to detect in 
flagrante delicto. Hans Blitzenburgh and Fritz Steinholm, 
tubby representatives of Vaterland, seemed incapable of 
understanding anything save the tricks of the others, at 
which they would shake their little fat sides for half an 
hour after they were perpetrated. Last, but not least, 
was Charley Ralston, the oldest of the class, an orphan, 
who had been knocked around. the streets all his little life, 
and had picked up in them all kinds of odds and ends of 
knowledge, — and wickedness. He was keen, witty and 
quick, and often completely nonplussed me by his queer 
questions and answers. 

Imagine such a class, placed behind some little girls 
whom they industriously teased, and in front of some 
big boys who teased them, and you will admit that the 
task of interesting and instructing them and keeping them 
quiet was, as I have said, hard on my resources. Cards 
with Bible verses, Bible stories, picture cards and books, 
rewards and prizes, even a marking system similar to 
Yale's own ; I tried them all, but with only partial success. 

But perhaps a short sketch of my first day with the 
class will best give the uninitiated, an idea of what mis- 
sion-school work really is, and will recall to the initiated 
many scenes in their own experience. 

It was on a pleasant Sabbath in January, 1871, tfiat I 
went to Blank street io begin my labors as a missionary. 
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After the opening exercises, Mr. Chester introduced me 
to my class and left me alone with my destiny. Six pairs 
of bright eyes scanned me from head to foot. ** Now, 
said I to myself, *' I must make a good impression at first. 
What in the world shall I say to them ?^ Happy thought ! 
Ask them about my predecessor." Dialogue ensues. 

I, in as winning a tone as possible : ** Boys, who was 
your last teacher?" 

Class, in chorus, fortissimo : ** A gal, sir I" 

I, with interest: "Oh! and whom do you think you 
will like best as a teacher, a gentleman or lady ?" 

Class, in chorus: ** You, sir." 

I felt encouraged. Evidently I was not to be troubled 
by too fond remembrances of the " dear departed." So 
far, so good. After registering their names, ages and 
residences (meanwhile being obliged to quell an incip- 
ient Kilkenny fight between the Maguire brothers,) I drew 
out a picture book and told them I was going to read a 
story. A rush ensued to see the pictures. I commenced 
to read. " Once upon a time there was ari — " " Ow," 
howled Jimmy. • 

" What's the matter ?" I asked. 

" Tony shtuck a big pin inter me," he angrily asserted, 
looking as if he would relish annihilating Tony. 

** Ner I nevar," said Tony, with a sublime expression of 
injured innocence. On investigation it appeared that 
Tony had failed to get a good place to see the pictures, 
and had undertaken to amuse himself by probing Jimmy. 
A suitable reproof was administered ; quiet was restored ; 
I read a couple of sentences without interruption, and 
then Charley noticed my A, K. pin as it blazed forth in all 
its glory on my bosom. " Oh teacher! what's that?" 

" A society pin, Charley." Then followed a perfect 
storm of questions and exclamations from the others. 

" Golly, ain't it purty !" " Whar'd yer git it, teacher?" 
" How much did yer pay fur it ?" " Does all the shtu- 
dents has pins like them ?" " Say, Fritzy, wouldn't yer 
like one like dat?" 

My Freshmanic heart was filled with pride by the ad- 
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miration which my pin excited ; but pride received its 
usual fall when Charley asserted, " I got a pin just like 
that once in a five cent pop-corn bag." 

I instantly recalled their wandering thoughts to the 
story I was reading, and soon flattered myself that they 
were all deeply interested in it. In a few minutes Hans, 
who had, apparently, been paying the closest attention, 
said, hesitatingly: "Teach-er?" 

"What is it, Hans?" I responded, thinking that he 
wanted the explanation of some hard word. 

Slowly, and as if lost in a brown study, he drawled out 
" I vunder — vat — folkses — does — mit all— de money — dey 
gets in stores." 

The others were disposed to enter into an animated 

discussion of this abstruse question, but I reminded them 
that it had nothing to do with the subject in hand, and 

proceeded with my story. Half a dozen lines more in 

quiet, and then a loud squeal just behind me startled me 

and attracted the attention of the whole school to my 

class. 

" Tony pulled that ere little gal's hair," volunteered 
Charley ; while the teacher, none other than Miss Chester 
herself, of " that ere little gal" looked daggers at me, as 
if I had been the author of this breach of interclassical 
peace. 1 blushed (for Tony, of course) and, despite that 
young gentleman's protestations of " not havin' done 
nothin,' " I set him down emphatically on the bench square 
before me. Having thus somewhat awed the class, I was 
permitted to get through nearly half the story, and had 
just reached the point where the good little boy refuses 
to join the bad little boys in some wicked plan, when I 
was again interrupted. 

This time Fritz was the offender. Having finished 
shaking his fat little sides at Tony's chivalrous conduct, 
and finding the story beyond his comprehension, he had 
set off" on a voyage of discovery under the benches. 
Before I had missed him he had become engaged in a 
fierce struggle with the legs of the big boys behind us, 
who had spied the young explorer, and were endeavoring 
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to shut him up under their bench. Finding that they 
were likely to succeed, and not wishing to be deprived of 
personal freedom, he made a bold bite for liberty, and 
fixed his teeth firmly in the legs of one of his tormentors. 
The natural result of this strategic move was a yell that 
would have done credit to a Modoc, and the same instant 
Fritz was " yanked ** sprawling at the feet of the aston- 
ished teacher of the class. Thereupon Fritz lifted up his 
voice and wept; the victim of his teeth used some strong 
language; the spectators smiled aloud, and Mr. Chester 
himself came to investigate the row, carried ofi" biter and 
bitten, and seated them on the platform during the rest 
of the session. 

This had so salutary an effect on the rest of my class 
that they paid good attention to the remainder of the 
story and even importuned me to read another one. But 
I declined the encore^ and proceeded to distribute some 
cards on which were Bible verses, which I told them I 
wished them to learn for the next Sabbath. They at once 
set to work to spell out their verses, and Tommy kindly 
volunteered to decipher for Tony the verse on the latter's 
card. It was this: ** Pray without ceasing." With per- 
pect gravity and in all good faith, Tommy read, " Pray — 
widout — cussin*.*' Charley's eyes twinkled appreciatively, 
but none of the others saw anything wrong ; and, with as 
sober a face as I could command, I corrected the incon- 
gruous rendering. 

When the library books were brought around, they 
proved an apple of discord to my turbulent class. Tony 
found that Charley's book had more pictures in it than 
had his own, and quietly exchanged them when unob- 
served. Charley soon discovered the transaction, and 
attempted to place Tony across his knee and chastise 
him. Tony, tnirabile dictu^ objected, and offered a spirited 
resistance, and I had to pacify the parties by forcible 
arguments. Just as peace again reigned supreme, I heard 
Jimmy mentioning in a very emphatic tone an embank- 
ment to restrain the natural flow of water. At once I 
turned and found that he was highly incensed because his 
brother had torn his book. 
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" Why Jimmy !'* I said, reprovingly, yet more in sor- 
row than in anger, ** Did I hear you swear f 

" Yes,** he answered nonchalantly : ** All Irishmen 
swear, and I'm Irish." I felt unable to properly demon- 
strate the invalidity of this syllogism, and was heartily 
relieved that just then the bell tinkled for the closing 
hymn. In this my whole class joined with strong and 
vigorous, .if not skillful, voices ; and in singing it they 
forgot all their quarrels, and, I fear, all my reproofs and 
instruction. 

But not all my mission work was as hard and unpleas- 
ant and discouraging as was this first day's. Beginnings 
are proverbially difficult. Occasionally, I could see some 
slight signs of progress. My boys would sometimes be 
good and attentive for a little while. And when Tony 
was dangerously ill for several weeks with a slow fever, 
it was touching to see the anxiety and sympathy of the 
rest of the class for him, and the generous readiness with 
which they acceded to Charley's proposal to give some 
pennies — scarce enough with them — to buy Tony " sum- 
t^in' nice to eat — poor feller ! it*d be too bad ef he should 
die.** And when I learned that Tony often spoke of his 
Sunday School and eagerly looked forward to being 
able to join his class again, I felt amply repaid for all 
the trouble and annoyance which the little rascal had 
caused me. 

There were the Wednesday evening teachers' meetings, 
also, on the pleasant side of the picture. Held, some- 
times at the S. S. rooms, sometimes at the homes of the 
various teachers in turn, they were both enjoyable and 
profitable. Lively discussions on knotty points, queer 
views, heterodox opinions, enthusiastic expressions, witty 
comments and repartees; all these enlivened our teachers* 
meetings and effectually banished all danger of dry 
monotony. 

Then, too, the teachers were scattered all over the 
city ; of course, the ladies had to have escorts, and the 
gentlemen were not often reluctant to serve. Nominally, 
there was a system of impartial rotation by which a gen- 
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tieman escorted one lady one Wednesday evening, another 
the next, and so on throughout the list. Practically, con- 
venience caused many variations from this beautiful 
scheme ; and by a little innocent strategy one could gen- 
erally make the paths of duty and pleasure coincide of a 
Wednesday evening. The very ** goodest** ladies were 
generously left to the worthy Theologues who labored 
with us; the rest of us were content to accompany those 
who were a little mite depraved. Of the latter class, sad 
to say, was Miss Chester, and, by some inexplicable 
chance, it soon fell to my lot to escort her whenever her 
father was unable to attend the meetings. A few of those 
moonlight or starlight walks I shall never forget. I am 
not writing a love story ; only on one Wednesday evening 
— never mind when ; it was not in Freshman year — as we 
were returning from a meeting, I asked a very common 
question. Just how I worded it, I cannot tell. I stam- 
mered out something about ** teaching,'* and " scholar,** 
and *'Iife,** and "love's school." And her answer? 1 
think that that will always be the dearest reminiscence of 
ray missionary life. A. D. w. 



AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

CRITICAL essays are painfully few among the con- 
tributions to the Yale Literary Magazine. The 
lack of these fascinating effusions, in the present and last 
volumes especially, must have been regretted by every 
right-minded student. Determined to reform something, 
and deeming our literary men woefully lacking in this 
matter, I venture to offer a few hints as to the proper 
method of writing a well regulated criticism, in the hope 
of encouraging our diffident literati. 

Let me premise that I am using the term criticism in its 
broadest sense — the reviewing of an author or book, 
whether in the spirit of praise or disapproval. In fact, a 

38 
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string of unadulterated compliments is often the student's 
favorite style — the undergraduate critic in this respect 
much resembling the post-graduate biographer of the 
school of Parton and Abbott. 

The judicious choice of a subject is of the first impor- 
tance. Our efforts should be divided between poets and 
novelists, and must be spent upon standard authors only. 
You need not always bring Mr. Shakespeare to our notice. 
But at least stick faithfully to the best writers; never 
stoop to review anything recently offered to the public. 
The classic authors, possibly, stand in no need of your 
opinion; but the new aspirants are certainly unworthy of 
your powers. 

The opinions to be found in the college library are 
invaluable aids to the formation of your own. Collect a 
sufficient number, and make copious extracts — but with a 
prudent change of language, unless the essay is out of 
date and lost sight of. It is not necessary to read, or 
know anything about, the work you are going to review, 
if you will but familiarize yourself with the best of other 
people's opinions concerning it. But you should not be 
too long about this first step — ''collecting your thoughts." 
One of the best proofs of genius is the ability to turn out 
a critical essay at a high rate of speed. 

Having gathered a proper quantity of ** ideas," begin 
your piece. Be not troubled about the lack of originality, 
for you will readily believe the article all your own when 
you see it in print. Moreover, you ought to give it a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of common-places; and surely they are 
your own ideas — they are everybody's. Observe the ad- 
mirable style of the work ; call it vigorous, or winning, 
or masterly, or — "everyone in his humor.*' Place in con- 
trast with this the author's lamentable carelessness in 
developing some character, or find- fault with his metre, 
if you are at work on a poem. Let the plot go with a 
passing remark — copied, generally. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in criticising fiction or the drama, much is gained 
by making a rehearsal of the whole plot the bulk of your 
essay. The running commentary on the whole work, 
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which such a re-hash enables you to make, is far less 
exhausting to the intellect than the laborious gathering 
of notes in the library, which the other system requires. 

It is unsafe to meddle much with particular passages. 
The broad field of generalities is the proper place for the 
display of your abilities. Take a comprehensive view of 
the whole ground, speak vaguely of the author's object 
in the work, — be liberal with your platitudes throughout 
— and close with a comparison, in about three sentences, 
of your subject with another work by the same author. 
If you are ** doing" Shakespeare, Dr. Johnston can help 
you on the ** wind up." 

If certain of the bright literary lights of Yale, now so 
modest and self-distrustful, will ponder the above advice, 
and, with a careful attention to its details, will devote 
themselves more fully to that style of writing for which 
they are so eminently qualified, they cannot fail to rise 
yet higher — in their own estimation ; and the Lit. will 
contain (to drop satire) productions still more barren^ if 
that were possible, than any which have yet appeared in 
its pages. 

Much might be said of the influence which the ** philo- 
sophical critical '* style of writing, now so prevalent 
among us, must exert upon the opinion of the outside 
literary world in regard to our Alma Mater and ourselves. 
More might be said about the effect of this style upon 
ourselves, both authors and readers. To realize in their 
full extent the degree and nature of these results, we 
must at least bear in mind the true object of criticism, 
and the place it holds in general literature. It is, prop- 
erly wielded, the most efficient weapon for the protection 
and enlargement of the domain of letters. Its offices are 
the conservation and improvement of the public taste, 
the encouragement of rightly directed ability, the expos- 
ure of ignorance, perverted taste, or unworthy objects, 
wherever found — in a word, its office is always to main- 
tain, and, when possible, to elevate the standards of worth 
which are the law of letters. It matters not that this 
powerful instrument of good is so often misapplied ; that 
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critics are prone to be unworthily biased, indiscriminate 
in blame or praise, and even wantonly destructive ; that 
" Scotch reviewers '* have become proverbial ; that Chil- 
lingly Mivers is the type of a class. These facts but 
show the power wielded by criticism, without at all dis- 
proving its capabilities for good. If all the endless evo- 
lution of thought and making of books has worth or 
meaning, if literature has any coherence and any char- 
acter, it is the noble mission of criticism to be its guide 
and monitor ; and as such it holds the highest place and 
demands the best talent and motives. It is the soul of 
literature. 

Now let us see, on the other hand, what purposes col- 
lege literary effort should serve, and how it may best 
serve those purposes. To state that we are here for self- 
improvement in every respect, is to set forth an undis- 
puted truism. Development rather than achievement 
should be our aim while undergraduates. I shall be told 
that achievement is a means of development. True, to a 
moderate extent. But we do not start an untrained crew 
at forty strokes to the minute, or advise a stripling to begin 
with the heaviest dumb-bells, or bid the Freshman discuss 
Calculus or International Law. ** He aims too low who 
aims beneath the stars," is no motto for a Lit. contributor. 
A sensible desire for improvement rather than display will 
direct his efforts to some of the many topics of interest 
and fields for discussion which readily suggest themselves 
to anyone with a fair share of thought and observation. 
But criticism, worthy of the name, is not for him ; that is 
a tool for the masters, not the apprentices, of literature. 
The student's criticism is no criticism. His choice of a 
subject reveals at the start his fatal weakness. He selects 
invariably a work of acknowledged standing, and heaps 
upon it, in disjointed paragraphs, indiscriminate praise or 
borrowed censure. He seldom ventures an opinion on 
any of the new lights appearing above the horizon — the 
only fitting subject for his critical efforts. No. He selects 
some bright particular star, whose rank in literature is 
fixed. And why ? The plain truth is that he writes not 
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to throw light on his author, but to borrow lustre for 
himself. Criticism ! 

A moment's reflection will show that such stilted effu- 
sions are not likely to increase the respect of the outside 
world for our talents or our good sense. With our com- 
paratively unformed taste, our superficial knowledge of 
books, our lack of philosophical coherence of thought. 
we undertake, or rather pretend, to pronounce judgment 
on the gems and masterpieces of our language. Our 
criticism, falsely so called, is worse than presumptuous — 
it is silly. 

To go to the root of the matter, we must cultivate 
worthier motives for writing. Let us learn to value 
earnest and definite effort above ambitious display ; and 
let us realize that true criticism, as the pinnacle of literary 
attainment, is far above our present reach. Then we will 
have better articles on a better class of subjects. Then 
we will suffer less from the ** philosophical critical " style. 

Q. 



NOTABILIA. 

The plan for the new boat house, published in the last 
number of the Record^ is in most respects admirable. 
The storage room for the boats seems at first rather 
small, but so carefully has the space been economized 
that some 80 shells can be accommodated with the great- 
est ease, and it is not^probable that more than this number 
will be required for several years to come. When more 
space is needed a small wing or two wings can be add- 
ed to the house, or the boats can be piled higher. 
Actually, there is no limit to this capacity for storage. 
The building contains everything requisite for a first 
class boat house, except a swimming bath and a large 
room for a boat builder. The former, of course, in the 
mud and slime of the harbor, is out of the question. The 
latter can be placed in one of the wings which may be 
built at any time. On the whole then, the plan proposed 
seems to us the best possible, and we would urge upon 
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all subscribers to the fund the importance of handing in 
the money immediately, so that work may be speedily 
begun. 

We hope that the non-rowing Yale student of the 
future, when he lounges on the broad verandah with his 
cigar, enjoying the cool sea-breeze, may not forget the 
debt of gratitude he owes to the present officers of the 
navy for their energy and spirit. We are sure that the 
rowing man will appreciate his advantages when he finds 
in his boat house a pleasant little club as well. 



In the Advocate of Feb. 6th is an able article proposing 
the trial at Harvard of the club system of rowing now in 
vogue at Oxford and Cambridge. The same thing has 
been seriously considered by our boating men for some 
time past and seems to meet with some favor. It should 
be thoroughly discussed this season, and adopted next 
year if found advantageous and practicable. If two 
hundred or even one hundred and fifty men can be found 
in the University willing to pay $15 a year for rowing, 
Blakey or some other boat builder can be found who 
will keep a supply of boats on hand sufficient to accom- 
modate one half of that number at the same time. 
Under such a system, it is evident that rowing would no 
longer be confined to the class crews, but that larger 
numbers would desire to row for recreation. Of course, 
it would be unwise to do away with the stimulus to fine 
crews which class feeling gives, |jut would it not be 
possible to form a club in every class, or in every two 
classes? We merely call attention to these points, hoping 
that the question may be thoroughly discussed in the 
college papers by boating men. There ought to be men 
enough in the University desiring to row to form four or 
five clubs of fifty each. 



As commencement draws near, and the thoughtful 
Senior with " clouded brow '* begins to compare himself 
with youths of his own age who have not had four or 
more years* experience at Old Yale, he finds himself sadly 
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lacking in more than one branch of knowledge with 
which every cultivated man is supposed to be tolerabl)' 
acquainted. The most important, or at least the most 
evident of these, is some general information about art. 
Though a careful study of the Jarves collection in the 
Art Gallery, and a few visits to the various galleries in 
New York, would prevent this from bfeing so painfully 
apparent, few appreciate their deficiency till they have 
been mortified by their crass ignorance more than once. 
It is to be hoped that many of the present Senior class 
will, as a pleasant recreation from their more arduous 
studies, devote a short time to acquiring some general 
information about art before graduation. If they do not 
expect to live in any of the great eastern cities and cannot 
afford a trip abroad, this, it seems to us, is of the greatest 
importance. 



How much the blase tone and general weariness of 
manner, affected by Seniors from time immemorial, has 
increased of late years, we do not pretend to know. It is 
very evident, however, that the species distinguished by 
these characteristics is as yet not extinct. Many had 
racked their brains to discover the causes of this strange 
change in Senior year, but in vain, until the class statisti- 
cians have finally come to their aid. Some theorists of 
materialistic views had surmised that dyspepsia, the 
result of many studious college lives, had something to do 
with it. Others had imagined that disappointment at 
not taking high honors had affected some in this way. and 
others still that these peculiarities resulted from sorrow 
at leaving these cloistered shades or from gloomy antici- 
pations as to the future. The class statisticians, however, 
by their artfully contrived scheme of questions, have 
poured a flood of light upon this hitherto dark mystery. 
They have discovered that an immense number in the 
Senior class have been engaged but are so no longer. 
Hence we are to infer that these are but the symptoms of 
disappointed love. We would suggest that some few more 
' modest questions of equally good taste, as to time, age. 
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color of eyes and hair, name of intended, etc., might be 
very acceptable to those sentimentally inclined, so that 
the unfortunates might sympathize with each other. But 
seriously, many object to making confidantes of the class 
statisticians on these and other subjects, and it is to be 
hoped that the scheme of questions will be somewhat 
modified to suit the more reserved among us. Class feel- 
ing is not to be regretted, but it will scarcely justify the 
statisticians in their idea of becoming father-confessors to 
the whole class. 



A great many undergraduates are apt to feel impatient 
when they consider how many changes ought to be made 
in the college, and how few really do take place. But in 
their plans for the improvement of the University they 
ignore in the most sublime way the all-important factor 
of money. A change which may appear at first trifling, 
when considered in a business-like manner, is usually 
found to be a more serious matter than most suppose. 
We are charitable enough to believe that the Faculty of 
Yale College is really not the conservative body generally 
supposed, but that it counts the cost of every change, and 
finds in itself not a lack of desire, but a lack of means, for 
improvement. Undergraduates are scarcely qualified to 
judge of the business capacity of the Faculty, and it is 
probably there that the greatest fault 'is to-be found. It 
appears to us then, that severe strictures upon' the " Con- 
servative element** in Yale are useless and out of place 
among undergraduates, until they know what this con- 
servative element is. It is possible, even probable, that 
the Faculty only gets six per cent for its money, where 
any other corporation or individual would get seven or 
eight; but we fancy that the trustees of the college are 
better qualified than ourselves to judge of this. The 
Woolsey fund is said to be growing, and this year will 
see some very important advances in our material pros- 
perity. We can hope, without being over-sanguine, that 
within a very few years most of the pressing needs of the 
University will be supplied. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from Feb. 14 to March 14, and, as the weather during that 
time will not justify our making any remarks, therefore we proceed 
to speak of 

The Second Match Debate 

Between the Beecher Literary Society of the Theological School and 
the Senior Debating Club, which occurred Wednesday evening, Feb. 18, 
at the Marqtiand Chapel. The question was, "Should Cabinet Min 
isters be made responsible to Congress ?" the Seniors having the affirm- 
ative and the Theologues the negative. Prof. D wight. Prof. Wheeler 
and Mr. D. B. Booth acted as judges. The speakers on the affirmative 
were Stapler, James, Sellers, Robbins and Whiting, and their opponents 
were Bowen, Peters, Beach, Dutton and Tenney, and the decision was 
given in favor of the latter. A " bum " at Lockwood's {horribile dictu) 
concluded the affair. 

The Match Debate 

Between the Freshman societies, Delta Kappa and Gamma Nu, came 
off* last Saturday evening, according to the announcement. The judges 
were Messrs, Russ, Jenks and Cutter of '75, the first presiding. The 
question was, " Should the United States Government control the Rail- 
roads ?'' Delta Kappa took the affirmative, while Gamma Nu held the 
negative. The speakers in their order were, J. B. Atwater, J. G. Pyle, 
A. Gould, E. B. Gager, G. M. Tuttlc and E. B. Goodell. The 
speakers were limited to a certain time, and the summing up was given 
to the first speaker on either side. The contest was a close one, result- 
ing in another victory for Gamma Nu. 

Sophomore Composition Prizes 

Have been given to the following: i. Bannard, Horn, Kendrick and 
Worcester; 2. Gaylord, Hadley, Hyde and Trumbull; 3. Bottom, 
Dill, Russell and Sterling. 

The Initiation Supper 

Of the XLth Editorial Board of the Yale Literary Magazine took 
place at the New Haven House on Tuesday evening, Feb. 24. After 
the neophytes had passed the ordeal which admits to the mysteries of 

39 
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Chi Delta Theta, the two boards took their places " under the mahog- 
any/' upon which was spread an array which might well have caused 
the shade of Hcliogabalus himself to rise with watery mouth from 
Hades. But not putting in an appearance, the happy ten were undis- 
turbed in their pleasing toil, and, with the wine and cigars, came the 
toasts in the following order : 

I.— THE PAST OF THE LIT. 

Progressive virtue ! — Thomson. 

Responded to by O. F. Alois. 

2.— THE WEEKLY PRESS. 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes. — Watts, 

Responded to by H. S. Gulliver. 

3.— OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. — Pope. 

Responded to by T. W. Grover. 

4.— CHI DELTA THETA. 

Tick, nock, nock \ das ist mine driangle. — Old Song, 

Responded to by A. F. Jenks. 

5.— EDITOR'S TABLE. 

A college joke to cure the dumps. — Swift. 

Responded to by J. S. Wood. 

6.— VOLUME XL. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. — Campbell. 

Responded to by J. W. Brooks. 

7.— BOOK NOTICES. 

A man must serve his dme at every trade 

Save censure ; critics all are ready made. — Byron. 

Responded to by A. D. Whittemorb, 

8.— THE BOARD OF '75. 

A naked, new-born child. — yones. 

Responded to by W. R. Richards. 

9.— POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE LIT. 
Though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. — Cowper. 

Responded to by T. P. Wickes. 

10.— THE FUTURE OF THE LIT. 

The best of prophets of the Future is the Past. — Byron. 

Responded to by C. F. Chester. 

The new board has apportioned its duties in the following manner : 
Mr. Chester has the Notabilia, Messrs. Jenks and Gulliver the Mem- 
orabilia, Mr. Brooks the Book Notices^ and Mr. Richards will fill the 
ofEce of Treasurer and attend to the Advertisements. The successive 
numbers will be edited in the following order : Gulliver, Chester, 
Brooks, Richards, Jenks, Gulliver, Chester, Brooks and Jenks. The 
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Treasurer will have only one number, owing to his many and arduous 
duties, and the chairman will this year edit two numbers. 

The Jtmior Exhibition 

Speakers have been chosen and are as follows : " Woman's Rank in 
Literature," Lewis Fuller Reid ; " Mirabeau," Robert Donaldson 
Townsend ; " The Stuarts of History and the Stuarts of Romance," 
Carl Thurston Chester; "The Theology of the Greek Dramatists," 
Samuel Rossiter Betts; "The Genius of Washington," Eugene Bouton; 
** The Theology of the Greek Dramatists," Charles Lothrop Noyes . 
"The World's Obligations to Plato," Charles Tillinghast ; "The 
Proper Relations of the United States to the People of other countries 
seeking Liberty," Moses Sanborn Gordon ; *' Mirabeau," Charles Trum- 
bull Russ J " Mirabeau," Henry Strong Gulliver. 

The Record Editors 

For the ensuing year have been chosen, with the following result : '75 
— Samuel Rossiter Betts, N. Y. City ; Charles Forrest Cutter (Bus. Ed.), 
Prince ville. 111.; Francis Dudley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Patton, Cur- 
wensville. Pa.; '76 — Walker Blaine, Augusta, Me.; Rufus Biggs Smith, 
Cincinnati, O.; ^'j'j — George Montgomery Tuttle, Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. S. S. — Amos A. Browning, North Stonington. 

The Courant 

Is to be managed by the following gentlemen : '75 — Eugene Bouton, 

Joseph A. Griffin, Robert D. Townsend, Edward L. White, S. S. S. 

% '76— Frederic W. Pangborn, Chas. B, Rockwood, S. S. S. '77 — John 
F. Keator. 

Items, 

The Glee Club propose a Western trip during the vacation, under 

the auspices of the Navy. Prof. Sanford's medical lectures are under 

full headway, and are found very interesting. The competition for 

the Class-day Ode has resulted in the choice of Mr. Starkweather, 

Cutter, '75, has been elected class deacon, vice Snow resigned. Box- 
ing lessons are very popular this term. Dr. Hitchcock, of New York, 

occupied the Chapel pulpit on Sunday, Feb. 22. The President is 

lecturing to the Seniors upon questions of Moral Philosophy. Henry 

Ward Beecher is delivering his annual course of lectures at the Divinity 
School. 
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S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 

Owing CO the lack of subjects of any special interest in the Scientific 
School for the last few weeks, our notes this month will be scanty. 
Everyone during that time, it is to be hoped, has been improving his 
time in preparation for the fast approaching examinations. The studies 
remain nearly the same as before. The Senior Civils have begun to 
study Wood's Construction of Roofs and Bridges, but have not made 
any great progress, on account of Prof. Norton's illness. In 

. The Lab. 

The most noticeable change is the absence of the Medics, to the great 
relief of all the other students. Hearing that the Governing Board 
were thinking of taking some measures for their removal, a petition re- 
questing the same was sent in, which was granted, to the great joy of the 
petitioners. The Medics are provided in Prof. Johnson's lecture-room 
with all the modern conveniences, as they affirm, but no one from the 
Analytical Lab. has cared to investigate it very thoroughly. Nearly all 
the students in the Analytical Lab. have done almost all the work re- 
quired this term, and a good many have done a considerable amount of 
third term's work. On Wednesday, March 7, 

The Election of Record Editor 

Was held in No. 31 N. S. H., at which time Mr. Amos A. Browning, 
'75, was elected to fill the position of Scientific editor on the Record 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Browning, in a neat little speech, responded 
to numerous calls, and, after a short speech by the retiring editor, the 
meeting adjourned precipitately. There were a large number present, 
and the whole election passed off most satistiactorily. The editors 
chosen for the Courant for the coming year from this department of the 
University are Mr. E. L. White, of the class of '75, and Mr. C. B. 
Rockwood from '76, so that we are to be well represented in both the 
college papers. Several petitions to have 

Annuals 

At the close of this term in certain branches have been presented to the 
Faculty, but have not been answered as yet. In the Senior class it 
would be a great advantage to have the annuals of all those studies 
which are finished in second term occur at the end of that term. In 
the third term all of us have most of the work on our theses to accom- 
plish, as very few get much done before that time. The third term is 
now so short that, with writing our theses and preparing for annuals, our 
time would be very much crowded. In having annuals at the end of 
second term, very little more time would be required in preparation for 
them than for the ordinary term examination ; but the work done in 
second term would all have to be gone over again a second time in pre- 
paring for the annual in third term, so that a real saving of time might 
be made if the annuals came in second term. 
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5. 5. 5. Items, 

The last of the Sunday evening lectures for this year was delivered 
by Prof. Brewer. The course throughout has been well sustained on 
the part of the lecturers, and tolerably by the students, though there 

was a diminution in numbers toward the end. The Mechanics' 

course is also finished, the last lecture having been given by P of. 
Walker, on "Pictures out of the Census," last Thursday, March 19. 
This course has been very successful, and has been thoroughly enjoyed 

by all who have attended them. About twenty-five Freshmen had a 

sleigh-ride and supper at Centreville recently. Hill, '74, has been in 

town for a few days. The Debating Club is apparently coming out 

of its late lethargy and is reviving again. It is said that several con- 
scientious Juniors resolved to deny themselves the pleasures of Calculus 

during Lent. The Record states that the Freshmen are having the 

measles, and that it is reported that the Faculty intend adding this to 

the requirements for admission. The Juniors were advised by their 

instructor to improve their German accent at lager beer dispensaries. 

From appearances, the advice was acted upon. Chittenden, special, 

is now instructing the Medics, who are progressing finely. The 

Freshmen are to have their annual in Chemistry at the end of the 

present term. Six of our Professors are to repeat their lectures at 

Hartford very soon. It is stated that the Glee Club is now in a 

flourishing condition and expects yet to add to the reputation gained 

last year. The Freshmen have Mechanical Drawing under Mr. 

Honey. It is reported that '75 has a man in training for the foot- 

race at Saratoga. 



«♦« 



EDITORS TABLE. 

In such a large number of exchanges of all kinds, quarterlies, monthlies 
and weeklies, of all styles and varieties of external appearance, and coming 
from nearly all the quarters of the globe, from Halifax and Virginia, 
from Boston and Omaha, we are naturally at a loss where to begin. We 
never realize the great extent and amount of college literature in this country 
till we are surrounded by our exchanges, which, after all, only represent a 
small part of this species of literature. 

Amid all this confusion we are glad to see the familiar columns of Apple- 
ton's Journal^ Every Saturday^ The Home Journal^ and many others of a sim- 
ilar character. We are also favored with a copy of the report of the Commis- 
sioners to the Vienna Exposition, for the State of Massachusetts. The only 
monthlies with which we are favored this month are The Hamilton Literary 
Monthly^ The Lafayette Monthly^ and Tht Bates Student. The first of these is 
composed of about fifteen pages of contributions, consisting mainly of two 
articles and a short poem, and the remaining thirty pages are occupied by 
the Editor's Table, from which we select the following as an instance of pure 
"cheek " that is seldom equalled : 

"This occurred in the laboratory : ' Professor, is that apparatus for meas- 
uring carbonic acid good for anything?' Prof. — * Well, to tell the truth, Mr. 

S , it isn't worth two cents.' Unfortunate, but sharp student, producing 

two coppers. — ' Well, here's 5'our two cents ; I just broke it ; never mind the 
change ;" and he turned away, having made, according to the theory that ' a 
penny saved is four pence earned,' about three dollars." 
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From the Lafayette Monthly s " Miscellaneous " we clip the following : 

" An Oxford undergraduate, in the Scripture examination, was called upon 
to mention ' the two instances recorded in Scripture of the lower animals 
speaking.' He thought for a moment, and replied * Balaam's ass/ *That is 
one, sir ; what is the other?* Undergraduate paused in earnest thought. At 
last a gleam of recollection lit up his face as he replied, ' The whale ! The 
whale said unto Jonah — almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian."* 

We think Jonah's persuasive powers must have been exerted to good ad- 
vantage during those three days. 

The Bates Student quotes this from the Vassar Miscellany : 

" ' What is an axiom ?' asked a teacher of a beginner in Geometry. * An 
axiom is a — a — a thing that is plain at the first glance, after you stop to think 
of it a while,' was the lucid reply." 

The Targum is responsible for the publication of this interesting statement 
in regard to the progress which the fair Vassarites are making: 

" A Vassar student was heard from lately through a lady friend. Among 
others she related of the wonderful advancement made in the calisthenic art. 

'There's Joe , she can turn a hand-spring without wrinkling her dress; 

Ida can 'skin the cat' without loosing her stays ; Kate can hang off the 

horizontal bar by her feet ; I put a beautiful head on Mary , Tuesday." 

We wonder if they intend to enter the possible Gymnastic Exhibition at 
Saratoga next summer, which some of our exchanges are discussing as an 
addition to the rapidly increasing number of the intercollegiate contests 
which are to take place at that time. 

The Southern Collegian^ in an article on **A Social Evil," takes severely to task 
all those persons who did not behave with propriety at the recent celebration 
of the Washington Literary Society. The writer strongly condemns the prac- 
tice of throwing candy across the room ; passing cards all over the house, 
whose " subject-matter is not one whit above the serio-comic doggerel of 
tissue paper valentines ;" meeting **a young speaker with a laconic, idiotic 
giggle when his voice happens to fail," and many others. Truly such a state 
of things is to be deplored. The article closes with the N. B. — " This is for 
nobody's neighbor." Among its " Exchanges " we find this : " A professor 
once stated to his class that a fool could put as many questions in an hour as 
would puzzle a wise man for a day. ' By Jove !' exclaimed one of the stu- 
dents ; ' now I understand how I was plucked, last time in constitutional 
history.' " 

We are favored this month with the second number of the Tyro^ from the 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies at Poughkeepsie. It is a neat little 
twelve-page paper, of good, clear typography and pleasant appearance. 
This number contains articles on Education, Aimiability, Evolution, Spher- 
oidal State, and others. In addition to the usual departments, the Tyro con- 
tains a " Curiosity Shop " for the benefit of its correspondents, and also a 
" Puzzle Box," well filled with enigmas, charades, &c., for the benefit of its 
younger readers, we presume. 

The Tripod has a short editorial on the subject of intercollegiate contests, 
from which we learn that arrangements have already been made among the 
Western colleges for holding such a contest at Galesburg, 111. This is to be 
one of oratory only, but the Tripod would extend such contests so that " pro- 
ficiency in any department of knowledge may receive its reward." It advo- 
cates the offering of prizes in every branch of science and literature, compe- 
tition for which will be open to the members of every American college. 
Prizes, together with an honorary degree, should be offered to those alumni 
who, within a certain time after graduation, shall have attained supe- 
riority in any branch they may have chosen. This is the most extensive 
scheme for a *' contest " that we have yet seen, and it will probably be some 
lime before it is carried out. 
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The Trinity Tablet for February is almost entirely filled by a long account 
of the recent convention at Hartford. Among its *' Particles," after diligent 
searching, we find this mite: "Why do you set your cup of coffee on the 

chair, Mr. ?" said a worthy landlady at breakfast, one morning. " It 

is so very weak, madam ; I thought I would let it rest." 

The Cornell Times seems to be about equally interested in the Literary 
Convention and the Contest, and in the " Dryden Springs Place :" the two 
together occupying a large proportion of its columns. From the Era we 
learn that it is reported that the Faculty have abolished what is known as 
examination week, giving to each instructor privilege to hold his examina- 
tion whenever he thinks best, thus stopping the system of "cramming" and 
making each one do his work more faithfully every day, in order to be pre- 
pared at any time for an examination. 

Our Harvard exchanges this month contain several good poems, which are 
unfortunately too long to quote in full ai«d will not bear selecting, from the 
nature of the subjects. They set an example which our Yale poets would 
do well to follow. 

Speaking of poetry, how is this from the Madisonensis : 

THE RIVERS IN RHYME. 

THE MERRIMAC. 

From the Boston Transcript. 

I am the mighty Merrimac, 

And I drive Lowell and Lawrence, 

And on the wheel of Manchester 

I pour my watery torrents. 

Old Father Sun in me has stored 

Of work some billion units ; 

For ages it all ran to waste 

Till Lowell lived to use it. H. j. H. k. 

THE KENNEBEC. 

I From the Boston Advertiser. 

I am the mighty Kennebec, 

And I drive Sprague's mills at Augusta, 

After the wheels of Waterville 

Have passed my watery muster. 

Old Father Moosehead water stores 

Some billion quarts full of it ; 

For ages it all ran to waste 

Till some one came to dam it. i). K. e. d. 

THE CONNECTICUT. 
From the Hartford Evening Post. 

I am the mighty Connecticut, 

And I drive Holyoke and Hadley ; 
And so splendid a figure (you bet) I cut. 

That all other rivers feel badly. 
In a hundred lakes my wealth is stored, 

With wealth my valley is crammed, 
And in spite of being universally admired, 

I am occasionally dammed. o. i. c. u. 

THE OHIO. 
From the Louisville Courier- youmal. 

I am the roaring O-hi-o ! 

For floating barge or steamer, 
From Pittsburg down to Ca-i-ro : 

I'm just an old rip-screamer. 
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And as each craft m}'' bosom ploughs 

Through either chute, you might smell 
Blue blazes in each pilot-house 

Since I was dammed by Weitzel. o. H. M. s. 

THE MISSISSIPPI. 
From the Boston Globe, 

I am the mighty Mississippi, 

And I drive the lumber mills at St. Paul, 
And although they require a good deal of power, 

I don't mind the exertion at all. 
Old Father Winnepeg stores a stock 

Of water which through me pours ; 
But men don't half utilize my power, 

Because dam it they cannot. p. l. a. d. 

THE NIAGARA. 

From the Index Niagarensis. 

Of the many rivers 

Running through our native land, 
Though a blessing to the people, 

Notwithstanding are the dammed. 
• Except the great Niagara, 

Than which none have more force. 
It will be dammed if any one 

Can stop it on its course. o. j. m. j. 

THE CHENANGO. 

I am the mighty Chenango, 

And I drive Charley Johnson's tannery. 
And over the wheel of Firman's grist mill 

I bolt without any chicanery. 
Old Father Leland's pond stores my needs, 

'Sides perch, 'nd punkin seeds for Smith and Henry's fishing ; 
Up there's a dam by an old mill site. 

But nary a mill by ary dam site. 

It is a pity that this interesting poem should stop so short, as it would 
begin to get interesting and amusing if continued for about a dozen verses 
more, in the same remarkably varied style. 

The Editor's Table for the February Lit. containedisome severe reflec- 
tions upon the honor of a certain member of the Senior class, which we 
have since ascertained to be wholly unjust. The editor had what he believed 
to be conclusive evidence that the gentleman against whom his remarks were 
directed had committed a dishonorable act toward a classmate. He has since 
discovered, however, that his information was false, and that the gentleman 
in question was entirely innocent of the offence charged to him. The Lit. 
desires by this statement to repair, as far as possible, the injury done to this 
member of the Senior class, and to express its sincere regret for the hasty 
expressions applied to him. 

And now with nuiny pleasant remembrances of the numerous kindnesses 
and favors shown us by our many friends, we resign the responsibility of con- 
ducting the Lit. to our successors ; and in the language of the newspaper 
notices of change of firms, *' we hope from all our former patrons a continu- 
ance of their favors for our successors." a. b. h. 
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LITERATURE AMONG STUDIES. 

WE do not propose, gentle reader, to bore you 
with a wearisome discussion of the vexed question 
whether literary culture ought, in college, to be placed 
above scholastic. Both are most important. Both are 
indispensable to a symmetrically educated man. There 
is not, of necessity, any conflict between them. Litera- 
ture ought certainly to be one of our studies, and a prom- 
inent one, too. But is this the case? Does literature 
among us receive the attention that it deserves? If not, 
let us, without reckless, cynical fault-finding, seek for 
some practicable means to remedy the deficiency. 

The comparatively scanty provision in the curriculum 
for the belles lettres provokes universal grumbling. Lan- 
guages and disciplinary branches constitute the staple of 
our regular college work. Yet we ought not to overlook 
or undervalue what is done for us in a literary line, meager 
though it be. Our numerous compositions and disputes 
generally afford us, it is true, only a superficial acquaint- 
ance with a few special subjects. Worse still, they often 
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leave a hearty disgust for any further, unrequired investi- 
gations. Far be it, likewise, from the Lit. to commend 
the vapid, unsatisfactory Manual of Prof. Craik. But 
the lectures delivered to supplement this wretched text- 
book are simply admirable. They open up the entire 
field of English Literature, so varied, so attractive, and 
furnish, at the same time, brief, but most helpful critiques 
on many of the choicest authors. As far as they go, they 
seem, surely, almost the pleasantest, most advantageous 
arrangement that could be asked. Yet the habitual dis- 
regard of them is a lamentable commentary on our lite- 
rary zeal. This grumbling is rather inconsistent. Even 
now the Faculty offer us unusual and increasing facilities 
for literary improvement. But, unless we make the most 
of what we have already, we can hardly expect the rapid 
bestowment of more and more. 

In any case, the advantages afforded by curriculum and 
societies will amount to very little, unless accompanied 
by earnest, individual effort. The greater part of our lit- 
erary training in college must be done by ourselves. But 
how, is the question. Not, forsooth, by idle wishing 
for more leisure ; not by complaining of long, hard les- 
sons ; not by dreaming and inaction, but just as in boating 
and everything else, by systematic, enthusiastic work. 
Without neglecting recreation and sociality, many an odd 
minute can thus be turned to account. Our time and 
thoughts are so constantly occupied with study that we 
must rest content to make advances little by little. One 
of the most brilliant and sympathetic of our instructors 
has suggested the plan of reading, at least an hour, every 
day. Some may take this in one part, some in another. 
Especially when the evening's tasks are done, such brief 
converse with the writers we love is a most delightful 
mental refreshment. 

Just here we ought not to pass unnoticed a widespread 
tendency to superficial reading. The truly well-read man 
is not the one who has skimmed almost everything 
and really remembers very little. Quality of reading 
ought to decide, rather than quantity ; not how much a 
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man has read, but what and in what way. Robertson 
somewhere remarks the almost incredibly small number 
of books read during twenty years by Comte, one of the 
greatest of European thinkers. The simple going down 
page after page is utterly worthless, if the mind does not 
retain and appropriate the ideas presented. They may 
rush along through the brain in a constant stream and 
leave behind naught but barren gravel. The seeds of 
thought require time and quiet in order to germinate and 
fructify. The man who has read thoroughly a few first- 
rate books, who has made them his own, is the man of 
real intellectual power. The reaction from the limitation 
of routine tends, of course, very strongly to the practice of 
dipping into everything at random. But no master-piece 
can be adequately tasted. We cannot pursue literature 
successfully without persevering thoroughness. 

To cultivate the power of independent choice is one of 
the most important ends of a liberal education, but one 
which certainly is not attained to any great degree from 
the treadmill of college study. The main part of the dis- 
cipline which we here receive is the ability to appropriate 
quickly and accurately other people's ideas, the ideas of 
text-books or instructors. Independent thought receives 
but little stimulus. The marking-system, undoubtedly, 
does much to foster all this narrowness, and is largely the 
cause of it. But in the domain of literature we find, to 
some extent, the much-needed antidote. Here one is in a 
new atmosphere. He is free to form his own opinions ; in 
fact, is almost compelled to do so. The value of this train- 
ing of the judgment can hardly be over-estimated. This 
training it is which pre-eminently gives an educated man 
position and power in life, which enables him to lead or 
face the herd-like throng. His conclusions are expected 
to be no extraneous, second-hand affairs. He is to think 
and act for himself Evidently, then, this sharpening of 
our wits, this correction of our taste, this exercise of our 
judging our critical faculties aiforded by literature, can- 
not fail to be most beneficial to ourselves. 

But we must not jump to the conclusion that our pres- 
ent crude notions are necessarily much valued by the rest 
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of the world. The fancy that a few years of reading can 
transform any young man into an able critic, is ridicu- 
lously absurd, if we but pause a moment to consider the 
exalted province of criticism which deserves the name 
and is truly the **last result of abundant experience." 
Poetic criticism, especially, " stands as an interpreter be- 
tween the inspired and uninspired." She explains the 
subtle skill by which the true artist unites the' possible 
with the necessary to produce the ideal. She reveals to 
us the secret, heavenly fire which kindles his soul. Her 
priest must be no tyro, no guessing bungler, but the phil- 
osopher of noblest powers and highest culture. Now, 
who among us would venture to present himself as can- 
didate for such a position ? All this is manifestly beyond 
our proper sphere. Much of so-called criticism in college, 
although ever so thoroughly one's own, and not borrowed 
from books in the library, would be simply laughable in 
its presumption were it not so mischievous. Such arro- 
gance would be out of place anywhere, but particularly 
is it so among students. We ought to sit, not as censors 
of great authors, but rather at their feet as humble, loving 
learners of truth and beauty. 

Yet, on the other hand, there should be production as 
well as absorption. Whether, indeed, any ideas in 
the ordinary collegian's brain undergo a development 
sufficiently long and complete to entitle them, when 
put on paper, to be called original, may well be considered 
an unsolved problem. But oftentimes the depth of the 
thought itself counts for much less than the way in which 
it is put. It is required of the liberally educated man not 
to have good ideas alone, but also the ability to express 
them clearly and forcibly. Facility in so doing, we all 
know, can be gained only through long-continued practice. 
But where in the world should we begin this practice, if 
not right here in college? And yet the apathy which pre- 
vails in regard to this matter is perfectly astonishing. 
What can we say of collegians' average literary culture, 
judging by its fruits? Of course, a great deal of allow- 
ance ought to be made for the immaturity of the writers. 
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It would be obviously unfair to gauge undergraduate 
work by the same standards that obtain in the outside 
world. Yet, granting all that is due under this head, we 
must candidly admit that college writing is for the most 
part decidedly poorer than what could be reasonably ex- 
pected. * It is heavy, without being solid ; or diluted, with- 
out being sparkling. In a word, it is plainly not the work 
of full men. 

The principal explanation for this paucity of creditable 
productions seems to lie in the lack of well-directed 
reading. Ideas must be poured in and elaborated be- 
fore anything good can be drawn out. Even the little 
writing that is done may not infrequently be too much in 
proportion to the reading and thinking which have given 
it birth. The garnered treasures of literature furnish the 
seed and food of thought. From this overflowing store- 
house we can enrich ourselves, if only we choose to do so. 
Now why can we not apply ourselves to literary self- 
culture with some energy ? In no other direction can we 
gain so much pure, solid pleasure now, or do so much to 
assure success and enjoyment in after-life. Every man 
ought to be concerned in this matter. Each is obliged to 
take it up for himself and to adapt his method of pro- 
cedure to his own peculiar taste and aptitude. But for 
all of us alike the only road to permanent satisfaction is 
through systematic diligence, joined with an abiding, 
deep-seated enthusiasm. 

It may, however, be very justly objected that solitary 
work is almost of necessity dull and difficult. The utility 
of associated effort in every department is perfectly evi- 
dent. Here in college particularly we are joined together 
in almost everything that we do, be it labor or recreation, 
joined as we never can be anywhere but here. We have 
boat clubs, whist clubs, debating clubs; why should we 
not also have reading clubs? They might be formed and 
carried on in a very simple, informal way. At first a few 
intimate friends, three or four, or half a dozen, could take 
up a writer in whom they all were interested, perhaps 
Thackeray, Lamb or De Quincey. In the selection some 
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individual, of course, might be called upon to waive his 
special predilection in deference to the wishes of the 
majority. But having settled upon what author to read 
first, the club would all begin upon his best, or most easily 
read book ; or else each might select a different one. In 
either case, the club, after a fortnight or so, would be glad 
to meet and compare notes ; would have considerable to 
say about the man's characters, influence and style. At 
all times, too, the members would be at no loss for fresh 
and engaging subjects of conversation. Having perused 
one writer in this way as long as desired, they could pass 
on to another. Thus with unusual ease and rapidity 
would be acquired a sufficiently full and just conception 
of a goodly number of authors. Many a one also might 
be unwilling to quit the society of his favorite as soon as 
the rest of the club, and so might choose to keep up the 
acquaintance alone. 

Such a plan as the above could, of course, be varied 
and extended in any number of ways. Sometimes works 
on the same subject instead of by the same person might 
be preferred. Or even the writers of a certain period, for 
instance, Byron, Shelley and contemporary poets, a few 
might like to read and contrast. Possibly a Shakespeare 
Club, or something of that sort, might occasionally em- 
brace a large part of a class. But, in general, the clubs 
would be likely to succeed better if they were each quite 
small, although who would not wish that they should be 
numerous in the aggregate? 

Some such scheme as this which we have suggested 
certainly seems not chimerical. If carried out sincerely, 
vigorously, it could hardly fail to concentrate and make 
efficient many indefinite, half-expressed longings for a 
broader culture ; it could hardly fail to confer life-long 
benefit upon the participators in it, and materially to raise 
the literary tone of the whole college. 
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THE EARLIEST ENGLISH NOVELS AND 
THEIR SOCIAL PICTURE. 

THE English Novel, at the highest calculation, is but 
little more than one hundred years old. But, speak- 
ing with any degree of accuracy, even this age is much too 
great. The history of the Novel (popularly so-called) 
ought to be divided into two great and distinct chapters 
— one devoted to the description of its appearance in its 
earliest years, and the other (which, in reality, would be 
a new history upon a new subject) to remarking its pres- 
ent state of maturity and the many radical changes it has 
undergone during its development thus far. The Novel 
has no admissible claim to a continuous existence from 
the time of Richardson down. Its childhood and old age, 
as the separation is commonly made, are too essentially 
unlike to belong to the same growth. Nothing but the 
fact that the mutual disagreement between the old and 
modern Novel is less marked than their common isolation 
from other branches of literature, has linked them together 
under a common nande. Therefore, when in speaking of 
the Novel, we imply for it an unbroken growth, it must 
be understood that we intend the popular notion to be 
taken. 

The time of the birth of the Novel in England is very 
clearly marked. Richardson's project was not a copying 
and improvement of an older plan ; it was clearly a new 
departure in English literature. Instead of the barbarous 
romantic legends with which the language was already 
filled, Richardson proposed a matter-of-fact, plausible 
story of every-day life. He proposed to replace the 
chronicles of the exploits of the demi-gods of the Middle 
Ages with stories of ordinary flesh-and-blood heroes — 
stories filled with the conversations of tangible gods over 
their wine (which might not always be the divine nectar) 
and the gossips of London goddesses (sometimes frail and 
homely) over their coffee. In this reform Richardson was 
assisted by Fielding and Smollett, two authors who, 
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among the first to write, are still among the first of those 
who have written. By this trio the existence of the Novel 
was fairlv established. 

The most striking peculiarity, and one of the most 
serious faults of the productions of these first novelists is, 
their absolute lack of dramatic constitution. Events suc- 
ceed events in the progress of the story, with much 
variety indeed, but with no organization whatever. 
Chronology is the only guide for the development of 
these domestic histories (for that is exactly what they ought 
to be called) from the first chapter to the eUnouement. The 
hero is introduced to the reader at birth, although not 
unfrequently even earlier. From birth he is represented 
as growing and developing those characteristics which 
are to distinguish him farther on in life. Upon reaching 
manhood he chooses one of a certain few professions — 
that of the man of pleasure being usually preferred. But, 
regardless of profession, one thing is indispensable. The 
hero must rove. Even if circumstances prevent him from 
traveling upon the Continent, he must, at least, like 
Joseph Andrews, procure a horse and travel upon the 
public roads. He himself may have no object in traveling, 
but, for the sake of the reader and the interest of the story, 
he must change the scene daily. His next move is to •* go 
to town." At London he is of course fleeced, rubs off 
his verdancy, and, after a multitude of hair-breadth es- 
capes, comes forth full-fledged — an English ** gentleman 
of the world." During his city experience he has no par- 
ticular source of income, as his neighbors have; but, 
withal, he is welcome to lounge at the cafes and is gene- 
rally accounted a good companion. He gains the warm 
friendship of dukes, the warmer love and favors of duch- 
esses and the applause of the whole fashionable world. 
He has no duty except to carry a sword and resent in- 
sults. All these things may, at first sight, seem trivial, 
but they really reveal to us a distinctive feature of the 
old novel. Incident, and not character, is the chosen 
means of interesting readers. Richardson is not guilty 
of such shallowness. He alone of the three conceived 
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of something nobler than popular favor. He first con- 
ceived of the capacity of the Novel for tragedy. His 
Clarissa H^rlowe is one of the most touching tragical 
narratives in the whole of our literature. 

But the most serious fault of Fielding's and Smollett's 
novels is the extravagant improbability with which they 
are so completely permeated. I have no reference to 
physical improbabilities, supernatural phenomena, ghosts 
and the like. It is rather remarkable that the writings of 
these authors are more free from this kind of superstition 
than those of many of their successors. The improbabil- 
ities to which I have reference are of a different sort. 
Long-lost brothers discovered, after years of patient search, 
by birth*marks; long-lost fathers discovered by their sons* 
unaccountable yearnings for them ; and such nonsense as 
this fron^ the beginning to the end. Richardson may be 
safely acquitted of this fault. Fielding was bad enough, 
but not as bad as Smollett, with which latter author the 
vice of improbability seemed to have irresistible attrac- 
tions. I believe no English novelist has been as careless 
as Smollett of the difference between mere possibility and 
probability, and I think I can show sufficient warrant for 
the statement in " Ferdinand Count Fathom " and " Rod- 
erick Random '* alone. 

These faults were in obedience to the demands of the 
generation, whose corrupt criticisms were, of course, the 
temporary criterions of merit. Fielding and Smollett, 
whether or not they respected the critics of the day, were 
at least anxious to obtain from them at any price a favor- 
able verdict. Richardson did not value as worth an 
effort the flattering judgment of a corrupt judge. He 
lived in himself because he was too noble for his com- 
panions. He despised most honestly the frippery and 
shallowness of the giddy crowd that governed London 
society, and hence retired to himself. In his communion 
with his own honest heart, uncorrupted by the corruption 
that surrounded him so widely, he developed sentiments 
worthier of a purer age, and which hence unfitted him for 
the one in which he lived. I say unfitted him, for that 
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was Richardson's misfortune. A man out of place is un- 
fortunate indeed. Richardson was out of place, and, as a 
consequence, his success was not brilliant, fy^ a novelist 
he is certainly sometimes dull and uninteresting. His 
works are so unwieldy that it is almost with a groan that 
one attempts to read them. Yet, although as a story- 
teller he has not succeeded, when we discover his won- 
derful human sympathy, his sincere reverence for every 
noble trait of the soul, we cannot but pay him a higher 
tribute than we do the brilliant genius of Fielding. We 
cannot but wish that Richardson had lived in a purer and 
more sympathetic age. 

Fielding was a man of no soul himself, and naturally 
ridiculed the characteristic in others. I believe he was 
absolutely incapable of recognizing beauty, except such 
as appealed to the eye. He knew no beauty of character 
or of mind, and, of course, breathed none into his works. 
His own characters were all flesh, and, with the exception 
of Amelia and Mr. Allworthy , there is little to be admired 
in any of them. Amelia, however, deserves a more care- 
ful survey than any of the rest. Fielding attempted to 
show in her his fullest conception of a lovable, faultless 
character, and, of course, a man like him could not make 
the effort without making it apparent. Amelia certainly 
is beautiful, discreet, modest, motherly, — in short, she has 
a whole catalogue of virtues ; but, in spite of it all, there 
is an indescribable and indispensable something lacking 
about her. She has not the inspiration of a warm, living 
heart. Fielding did not have it himself and could not 
give it to Amelia. The highest praise she can claim is 
that of a proper, correct machine; she was a patient 
woman, doing meekly and unquestioningly the duties of 
a woman, and all because she knew no other course. 

The great popularity of Fielding's novels is a confession 
and proof of this depraved taste that I have mentioned. 
He was witty and pleasant, no doubt, but his wit should 
cause a frown rather than a laugh. He was keen and 
brilliant, but he befouled himself by truckling to the mor- 
bid desire of the public for sensual literature. He never 
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lingered upon descriptions of crime from a love of wicked- 
ness for wickedness' sake. He leans very perceptibly 
toward human frailties (as they are affectionately termed) 
but never toward unattractive crimes. Bright-colored 
sinsy such as he knew would captivate his readers, he en- 
tailed upon his heroes without stint. Even Smollett can 
be acquitted of this fault. He was not sensuous ; nothing 
worse than plain-spoken. Fielding, on the other hand, 
took manifest delight in describing the fascinations of 
fashionable immorality. He did not learn, or, at any rate, 
did not choose for his own the sentiment of Cowley : 

"Tis just 
The author blush there where the reader must/' 

which even then was gaining ground among the critics in 
consequence of the impure literature of the times. 

From this point we may easily make a transition to the 
social picture painted by the old novelists. Our very 
first deduction is thus : If the novels of this period are 
justly to be considered a mirror for the reflection of the 
social condition of England in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, then the social condition of England at that time 
was sorry enough. If it is true that women are constitu- 
tionally delicate, they must at this time have been living 
in an entirely abnormal atmosphere. To be sure, a man 
required fidelity of his wife and decorum of his daughters, 
but it was only for respectability's sake. Worse than all, 
it was only in appearance. Rude jokes and double enten- 
der were repeated without the slightest reserve at table, 
before ladies, who, to keep their modesty unsullied, 
were expected to summon a blush ; or, in default of a 
blush, to smilingly rebuke the offender. Ladies, too, were 
sometimes themselves the offenders in speech. They 
called upon Christ as freely for trivial accidents as now- 
a-days you may hear used some foolish, meaningless slang. 
Profanity more awful and revolting than that which dis- 
graced the mouths of many of the so-callec^ gentlemen in 
those days, you never hear to-day among the rowdies of 
the street corner. 
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Indeed, the dividing line between good and bad was, 
throughout, very carelessly drawn. Atheism was unpar- 
donable, and an atheist wa^ an outcast from society ; a 
rake, self-acknowledged and self-boasted such, was re- 
ceived everywhere and by everybody (by ladies as well 
as by gentlemen) with open arms ; by the former, too, the 
more gladly received for his libertinism. Trickery at 
cards was an admirable, an honorable accomplishment; 
while thoughtful, even if misguided, repudiation of some 
insignificant church dogma was worse thaii the unpar- 
donable sin. 

This is, of course, a very incomplete delineation of the 
state of public morals in England at the time of which I 
speak. More than incomplete, it must be to a certain 
extent inaccurate, since works of fiction can never be 
taken as absolute indices of anything real. But whether 
inaccurate or not, the picture that these novels give us is 
certainly not wholly an untrue one. We cannot infer 
from the evidence of these pages that every young man 
of the period was a Tom Jones or a Count Fathom, every 
young woman a Laetitia Snap, every nobleman a Love- 
lace, or every country squire as ignorant and brutal 
(though evidently sometimes good-natured) as Squire 
Western. But, with the exception of Miss Laetitia and 
Count Ferdinand, these characters were more generally 
admired' than condemned, their examples more generally 
followed than avoided ; and from this fact it is that we 
draw our inference as to the debauchery of public morals 
at that time. 

We talk nowadays of the corruption of society, the 
abundance of social evils and the headlong course of the 
world, and all, it seems to me, without sufficient thought. 
Our bitter disgust at the wickedness that we see blinds us 
to the improvement which the world has undergone. 
When in discouragement one laments the growing degen- 
eracy of society, let him read again these early novels 
and open his «yes and see how much better the world is 
now than it was one hundred years ago. F. D. 
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THE JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION. 

Ske #tttiirt< itt Utottrn avtf tki J^tuavtK in i^otii]in». 

By carl THURSTON CHESTER. Buffalo, N. Y. 

FIVE hundred years ago the first of the Stuarts gained 
the throne of Scotland and founded the royal line. 
Seventy years ago the last of the Stuarts died, and the 
line was ended. A life of four centuries and then death. 
A life like all lives — of success and of failure, of honor and 
of dishonor, of happiness and of woe, but widely separated 
from them all in the greatness of its glory and the utter- 
ness of its misfortune. To reign or to die were its chosen 
alternatives. The choice found its judgment in peculiar 
difficulties and sorrows, and in a fate so pitiless that a 
mere list of the Stuarts with the deaths they died lacks 
only verse to make it tragedy. 

Yet the opening days were peaceful. Away in the 
fourteenth century, the steward of the royal house of 
Scotland gained the throne, and from his office took his 
name. He and his son after him reigned long and quietly 
and passed away. Then came James First. Stuart in per- 
son, Stuart in character, Stuart in fortune, and Stuart in 
death, his nobles thought him too hasty in reform, and 
so assassinated him. And from that time a genius more 
evil than the one that threatened Brutus was ever meeting 
this house. It saw James Second die a violent death, and 
James the Third fall stabbed by rebels in a war in which 
his own son was fighting against him. Rare music, it 
found the wail of Scotland for Flodden-lield, where James 
Fourth lay dead with the bravest of his nobles and thou- 
sands of his people. It offered little sympathy to James 
Fifth, dying broken-hearted from the unkindness of his 
subjects. It joined deeply in the mocking prayer, ** So 
perish all enemies of Queen Elizabeth,'* when Mary was 
beheaded. And when the Stuarts came to the throne of 
England, it watched patiently for the catastrophe which it 
knew was surely coming. It waited while James First 
was winning the hatred of his people, while Charles First 
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was still more embittering them, and found rich reward in 
his death upon the block. It followed the wanderings of 
Charles Second, and was wildly joyful when James 
Second was deposed, for it knew that no Stuart was ever 
after to be a king. The Pretenders played their game 
with fate and lost.. Henry Stuart died and its work was 
over, for the house of Stuart was historical. 

Yes, it is historical. Its life is found 'in history. But it 
has another and an idealized life. This idealization the 
world delights to give to those who are its heroes or its 
favorites. It is fond of heroes. The idealized is better 
than the real one. Carlyle says that * reality is the only 
romance for mature minds.* The world's mind is not 
mature, for it wills that its realities be made romantic. 
It is romance, not history, that forms the popular esti- 
mates of men. The Arthur of history is a petty lord. 
Our Arthur is " Britain's king of kings.** Shakespeare, 
not Hume, has taught us of Richard Third. Our Riche- 
lieu is ever drawing the circle, guarded by all the anath- 
emas of Rome. Romances are more truly than we think 
the world's realities. 

The Stuarts were peculiarly fitted to receive this 
romantic idealizing, and peculiarly have they received it. 
A certain royal chivalry was inherent in them. Setting 
aside character, they were the most kingly of kings. From 
the first James to the last Pretender there were few of 
them who could not act their parts with all courtly grace 
and dignity. This the world is ever ready to admire, for 
in the inmost hearts of all men there is a feeling of lovalty. 
Struggle against it as we will, the royal race are not to 
us as- other men. While they have power our reverence 
is higher ; if misfortune, our sympathy is deeper. We 
have pictured to ourselves a king. Like all pictures, this 
is of the appearance rather than of the mind. We believe 
in it, we welcome a confirmation of its truth or its pos- 
sibility. The Stuarts gave such proof. We have been 
faithful to their memory, yielding to their misfortunes the 
deepest sympathy. Sympathy joined to admiration, are 
there any feelings so fitted to idealize their object ? It is 
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with these feelings in the highest play that romance has 
painted for us the Stuarts. 

Boldly in the foreground of the picture stand James 
First of England, Charles First and Second. But Mary 
is the central figure, and on her falls the strongest light. 
As we judge her we must judge the whole. There is 
everything to prevent a fair judgment of her character, 
for " she is the woman for whom men will overturn the 
foundations of the earth." To be beautiful and unfortu- 
nate is to be sure of sympathy. To be a beautiful and 
unfortunate queen is to be sure of the most enthusiastic 
devotion. Such devotion is gladly blind, and turns from 
the quarrels and doubts of historians to render loyal hom- 
age to the Mary of Scott and Schiller. She is worthy, 
but she is not the Mary of history. Yet Scott and Schil- 
ler were not inaccurate. They have made a fascinating 
picture, not by attributing to her what she had not, but 
merel}' by neglecting all that was doubtful and tvrong 
about her. History tells the story of her life, but debates 
her guilt or innocence. Romance forgets all that, and 
chivalrously honors her for her beauty and her queenliness. 

But at her side stands a figure contrasting strangely 
with the others of this royal company, — z. man ungainly 
in appearance and in bearing, least able of all his house, 
called by Sully "the wisest fool in Christendom,** most 
cowardly of cowards, yet unconscious of his defects, phy- 
sical and mental ; romance and history differ not at all 
in their estimate of his character. In the " Fortunes of 
Nigel,*' in the pages of Hume and of Macaulay, James 
First is unique among the Stuarts and unique in history. 

Two figures of the picture — the next is more in shadow. 
For on Charles First falls the shadow of the scaflFold, and in 
its influence he becomes a martyr. A courtly king, pure 
and cultured, guided by sincere though mistaken notions 
of right, cruelly treated and finally murdered by his sub- 
jects, — there is much in such a picture to awaken loyal 
sympathy. But it is not the true one. There were other 
scenes in his life than that awful closing one before White- 
hall. "He had shown himself to be false and faithless 
in nearly every public relation, and had forfeited all claim 
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to be called a good man, while he must unhesitatingly be 
adjudged a weak and bad king." He was a liar before he 
was a martyr. 

The story of the wanderings of Charles Second rivals 
the old tales of knight-errantry, with the added charm 
that here the hero is a " man born to be a king." Charles 
Second is a favorite of romance. His careless light- 
heartedness and generous courtesy are still winning loyal 
hearts, as they did for Charles the fugitive. Yet romance 
has failed to do full justice to his character. He was 
something more than the pdge of ** Woodstock " or the 
gay king of " Peveril of the Peak." He was the ablest 
of all the English Stuarts. '' He had the ability to have 
set his stamp upon the age. He only succeeded in oblit- 
erating himself." With him ended the glory of the house 
of Stuart. With James Second ended its royalty, but not 
its life. In its last days, banished from the throne, it dis- 
played a knightliness, a grandeur of purpose and of dar- 
ing that shall ever make its name a glory. But its doom 
was sealed. The last of the Stuarts died an exile. 

Choose as you will the pre-Raphaelite or the imagina- 
tive picture, the Stuarts in history or the Stuarts in 
romance. But remember, that not until to the plain lit- 
eralness of the one is added the rich coloring of the other, 
can you rightly know the wealth of meaning, the glory 
and the sorrow hidden in the name of Stuart. 



JULIUS AND JULIA. 

When Julius and Julia are plighted, 

The hours so tardily run 
Till Julius to Julia's united ; 

Then Julius and Julia are tme. 

But scarce is the honeymoon over, 

And first loving transports are through. 

When Julius and Julia discover 

That Julius and Julia are tttw, 

'Tis truly a sorry position 

When married folks so disagree ; 
But soon comes a wondrous transition, 

For Julius and Julia are — three, b. w. d. 
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THE "PRAYER TEST." 

WHEN Prof. Tyndall, two years ago, published, with 
some comments of his own, a paper on prayer which 
had been handed to him by a member of the Athenaeum 
Club, many thought that an eminent scientist had gone 
out of his way to make a gratuitous attack on the church. 
Though offering a few thoughts on this subject, it will not 
be our purpose to argue either one side or the other in the 
bitter controversy which that paper excited. We only 
propose to point out that a real issue has arisen and must 
inevitably have arisen between two important classes of 
thinkers. We do this because many, without caring to 
look at the subject closely, conclude at a glance that the 
author of the proposal to examine the efficacy of prayer 
for the sick has no case ; and that, in trying to make one, 
he left his own proper field as a scientist. To such the 
controversy appears ridiculous. To their way of think- 
ing, the so-called " test " could have been devised only by 
a grossly material mind living in a grossly material age. 
So it is passed by as a wild and almost profane suggestion 
of bad men. Were it not for frequent allusions to it and 
to kindred subjects coming from many pulpits and espe- 
cially from a certain antique one well known to most of 
our readers, we should not now revive the subject in the 
pages of the Lit. Of course we do not attempt to an- 
swer these allusions, nor d'o we presume for the moment 
to set these men right on a point relating so exactly to 
their own subject. Our purpose is merely to bring the 
question again to the attention of those who hitherto have 
not cared to occupy themselves with it. 

Here are the scientists and the theologians, both study- 
ing the phenomena of nature and endeavoring to explain 
them. To the one this world is the theater of action for 
forces which always obey laiv ; that is, always act in an 
ascertainable order. To the other it is the theater of 
action for a Supreme Will which moves events according 
to his own purposes, and, oftentimes, in answer to the 

42 
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petitions of men. On the one side we have the concep- 
tion of cause and effect so far-reaching as to include not 
only all the phenomena of the physical world, but the 
mind and its doings. On the other side we have the con- 
ception of only apparent cause and effect, while a Supreme 
Will acts through it in such a way as to "answer prayer *' 
by bringing some outside influence to bear on the chain 
of causes already at work. 

Let us take an example. In times of drought the 
church often prays for rain. Presently the rain comes, 
and by one of these classes it is believed to come in direct 
answer to the prayers offered. To a scientist, however, 
who, we will say, was studying this same storm, and who 
foresaw it hours, perhaps days in advance, it took place 
because winds, vapors, heat and some few other equally 
definite " causes " combined to produce it. Not one drop 
fell by chance, nor, to his mind, is it for a moment con- 
ceivable that a single drop was created outright at the 
moment. Not that Omnipotence is not perfectly able to 
create rain, or to violate or alter any of his laws, — but 
that there is no evidence that, as a matter of fact, he does 
so act. While some admit that this may be true, they 
believe that in the regions of the clouds is left room 
enough for the small interference which would be neces- 
sary to produce rain at any time in any place. 

But that would be no less an interference with natural 
law than the creation of rain outright. For the special 
event of rain, if not brought about directly, must be 
brought about by a change in the direction of winds, or 
by an interference with the evaporation of water, or with 
the temperature of remote places, or by some other direct 
jog given to the natural forces already at work. But as 
science places each of these elements just as rigidly under 
the domain of law as it does the falling of rain after it is 
formed into drops over our heads, the problem is not 
made the easier to solve by carrying it to another place. 
Somewhere there must be direct, outside interference. 
Moreover, this explanation leads us into new difficulties. 
For if it is the true one, it would be useless to study phys- 
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ical phenomena with the expectation of understanding 
their causes, since, while partly caused, like the rain-fall, by 
the forces of nature working in their ordinary way, they 
are also in part said to be caused by this outside influence 
exerted by Omnipotence in answer to prayer. The belief 
of the student of nature in universal order — an order as 
yet but little known, it is true — but which can be success- 
fully studied, strengthens with every advance of science. 
This notion of order stands opposed to the belief in a cer- 
tain phase of prayer. The scientist on his part goes neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, but presents the question 
as he finds it, — presents it as it bears upon his own work 
in his own department, and asks for a solution. So we 
present it again, and ask how the one belief is accommo- 
dated to the other. If not much can be proved, we would 
like to know about where and about how great an exer- 
cise of faith is necessary to meet the difficulty. The 
ground on which the perplexity is met certainly belongs, 
then, to the scientists, even if it is also covered by the 
other party. 

Prof. Tyndall and his friends have brought considerable 
odium on themselves by their proposed test. Their 
scheme shows, in an unusual light, some of the results 
which follow from the belief that prayer for material ben- 
efits, such prayers as those whose answer must be wrought 
out in the physical world by physical agents, is answered 
directly. If the proposal was made for that express pur- 
pose, it serves that purpose admirably. Moreover, it lays 
on the other party the necessity of providing a better 
test, or of giving up the doctrine of the efficacy of that 
particular phase of prayer altogether. We need not say 
that this does not, to our mind, affect the question of the 
usefulness of prayer in its other and higher aspects. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Beecher's definition of prayer, it is not at 
all affected, not even touched by the questions which this 
proposal raises. 

" Dropping out, as we may say, the lower elements of 
it, what is prayer but the conscious lifting of a man's soul 
into the invisible realm, into the presence of the invisible 
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Father? What is it but shutting out for the moment, 
with the closing of the eye, all conscious sensuousness 
and secularity, and rising by the effort of the soul, through 
silence, up into the region where God sits, and dwelling 
— though but for a moment — out of the body, in the pres- 
ence of the eternal God/* 

Such questions as these one ought to think on soberly 
and to decide for himself. We are not at all in sympathy 
with many of the fashionable forms of skepticism, espe- 
cially those which explain away the fundamental distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. Yet we believe that it is 
to the very last degree important to recognize and 
squarely face doubt whenever it is felt. ** To believe " in 
a vague or careless fashion even what is true, is more 
injurious to the sense of truth within, than to believe 
definitely and with sharply cut outline what turns out to 
be false. For a wrong belief, arrived at in a sincere search 
after truth for its own sake, and therefore honestly held, 
tends to induce a frame of mind which makes it impos- 
sible for an error to be believed the moment it is shown 
to be such. Every man, then, ought to be sincere with 
himself whatever the effect on his creed. For is not a 
man's inner life more sacred than his outer creed? 

J. S. S. 



THE JOLLY OLD SOUL. 

A DRINKING SONG. 

Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
In summer and winter, in autumn and spring, 
With a bowl in his hand he would merrily sing 

"Fm rollicking Dick, and as jolly a soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
Let care come and fly, what the devil care I, 
For there's nothing like being a jolly old soul. 
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This jolly old soul was as rich as a king, 

But somehow or other his riches took wing ; 

For nothing steals wealth like the jolly old bowl 

And the jolly old friends of a jolly old soul. 

Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
What recked he the stealth of his home and his wealth, 
So long as he was such a jolly old soul. 

It chanced that this jolly old soul had a wife, 

And she did'nt enjoy such a jolly old life ; 

And the reason she died — (would you know what it was?) 

There was no other reason than simply because 

Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
A jolly old life was far more than a wife, 
For there's nothing like being a jolly old soul. 

And not many winters had over him flown 
In drinking to everyone's health — but his own ; 
And one dreary night he was found in death's grip 
With a tear in his eye — and a bowl at his lip. 

Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
What cared he for wealth and what cared he for health. 
So long as he was such a jolly old soul. 

'*In dying, it grieves me most deeply," he said 
"That the dead are not jolly ; so after I'm dead. 
Just fashion my skull in the form of a bowl 
For in death I would still be a jolly old soul. 

I'm rollicking Dick, and as jolly a soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
If I live or I die what the devil care I, 
For in death I shall still be a jolly old soul." 

He died ; and you now, sir, are draining the bowl 
That is made from the skull of this jolly old soul ; 
And with a loud chorus let's make the air ring 
To the health of this jolly old soul as we sing 

Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
And loud let us chime to his health in a rhyme, 
For he lived and he died such a jolly old soul. 

B. w. D. 
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WHIST. 

I DON'T remember ever to have seen an authentic 
account of the origin of cards. Tradition has it that 
the game of draughts sprang from the mysterious amuse- 
ments of some Ara))ian night ; the throwing of dice we 
associate with the disorderly gaming of the Roman sol- 
diers; but where in the , world, cards came from, 

no man knoweth. I was led to insert the dash in the last 
sentence not from any profane inclination^ but because the 
word which suggested itself aflFords to some minds the 
only satisfactory explanation of the paternity of these 
painted temptations. It is painful to think how large and 
respectable a portion of the community heap card play- 
ing and gambling and stealing and deceit and all unclean- 
ness together, and attribute them all to " the father of 
lies." Poor souls ! they may have watched at some time 
a stupid game of euchre or seven-up ; they never — I say it 
with confidence, thej never took a hand at whist. In re- 
gard to whist in the abstract, no one in his sane mind 
would think of adding anything to the opinions of the 
immortal Mrs. Battle; but the relations of the game to 
the American student are still a legitimate field for dis- 
cussion. 

Everyone must have wondered why it is permitted that 
a man should sometimes be subjected to such a complexity 
of temptations. Not only do the spirits of darkness unite 
in urging Macbeth to his deed of evil, but his loving con- 
sort whets his ambition, and fate itself seems to be in the 
conspiracy when Duncan is led to pass the night under 
Macbeth's roof. The particular case, however, that 1 
have in mind is when you have just returned from supper 
some wet, snowy Monday night. If the connection is a 
trifle obscure, please bear in mind the fact that, by some 
strange conjunction of circumstances, you escaped a flunk 
in Astronomy ; the lesson for Tuesday morning is Physics, 
and, on account of the afternoon lecture, it will be omitted. 
It is astonishing how completely you are able to banish 
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from your mind the reflection that the next lesson will be 
forty-five pages as a compensation. No such distant ap- 
proach of retribution shall trouble you this evening. 
Your supper was satisfactory without being distressing, 
and you feel at peace with the whole world. Yet I 
tremble, my young friend, to think what dangers await 
you. The seductive allurements of a great city are open 
before you in all their variety. I know what thoughts 
are passing in your mind as you stand knocking the snow 
off your shoes before your door. Ah ! the crisis has 
passed. A kind Providence induces three of your class- 
mates to pass you on their way upstairs. You turn 
your back on the promptings of the Evil One, and, by a 
moderate use of force, persuade them to enter your room 
with you. You invest your person in dressing gown 
and slippers that your good resolutions may not again be 
put to the test; while your friends, with an instinctive 
appreciation of your hospitality, throw their wet over- 
coats and rubbers indiscriminately on your sofa, pull out 
the card table, and take possession of .the easy chairs. 
When you make your appearance you find one filling 
your pipe with your tobacco, another rolling a cigarette 
and the third throwing around for deal. 

To anyone of a reflective turn of mind, it is q^ite a val- 
uable mental exercise to notice how the character of each 
man shows itself in his play. That phlegmatic young 
gentleman, your partner, I see, has an utter contempt for 
all rules; he never leads trumps, but always his aces first 
and then his shortest suite, and — yes, he has just exas- 
perated you to the verge of profanity by forcing you 

m 

when you had yourself led trumps. That lively little 
fellow on your left has no very prominent characteristics, 
which is more than you can say for his partner, the slender 
young man, who persists in whistling away on high C 
when he should be sorting his hand, and who, while the 
whole table are ready to explode in one burst of invective 
at his slowness, comes down for a moment and inquires 
mildly, " Please what is trumps." Being a spectator only 
on sufferance, I shall not venture to criticize your own 
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play ; but if you will allow a little friendly advice, you 
should keep better control of your temper. It is provok- 
ing, to be sure, to hold no trumps whatever for two sue- 
cessive hands, and still more so to have your right hand 
neighbor lean forward and offer consolation with an ill- 
suppressed grin of triumph, or ask you if you play any 
other game as well as whist ; but think what remorse 
would have preyed upon you if he had happened not to 
dodge that Indian club, and what will your chum say when 
he sees the shade broken all over the carpet. But that 
game has been finished, and another ; ordinary subjects of 
^oTKSj;^tion are dropped ; pipes, even, are laid aside, and 
four you?%^"tlemen have lost sight of everything in the 
world except fhlr^te of the mysterious kings and queens 
on the table before theHr. ^^ Dear me! I only wish I were 
playing with you, but I ha ve^ master the German lan- 
guage before to-morrow morning^d must say good night. 
So I come up to my lonely study ano^row myself on my 
lounge, and then, in spite of my lesson,'^y thoughts wan- 
der away to a game of whist that I onct%played myself. 
There were only four of us sitting around he table on a 
very cool and pleasant piazza. It was a dr».dfully hot 
day everywhere else. In the city, cases of-sunstroke 
were of hourly occurrence. But for us the teiiperature 
was just high enough to make exertion unendurU)le and 
idleness a luxury. It was exactly the kind of a norning 
to do nothing, and we did it. I have always consicpred 
those games an anomaly. I am extravagantly fond of 
whist myself, and zealously treasure up my victories, btf 
I can't recall for the life of me which party was success* 
ful that morning. I enjoy, too, the unenviable reputation 
of losing my temper, and talking frightfully if my partner 
violates my principles of play ; but I am sure those friends 
found me a model of equanimity. For my partner had 
such a bewitching way of leading a card and then looking 
up furtively in my face to see if it was a mistake: and 
showed such undisguised delight when we won, and such 
humble contrition when we lost ; and had, withal, such a 
flattering admiration for my remembrance of the cards 
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played, and such unbounded confidence in my ability to 
gain the odd with any hands except for her mistakes, 
that the other circumstances of the game have quite faded 
out of my recollection. I do remember, though, that 

when the game was over, and but, good gracious ! 

I shall never begin to study at this rate. I will only re- 
lieve my mind of one reflection. People may say what 
they please about the bad influences and associations of 
cards; they may make unpleasant remarks about gambling 
hells, John Morrissey, and boys of that stamp ; they may 
grow eloquent about wasted time and energy, — their 
words are idle tales to me. Having enjoyed the privilege 
of shuffling the pasteboards in the presence of angels, I 
turn my back on them and open my Gothe with a clear 
conscience. 



BYRON'S "CAIN." 

IT was during his residence at Ravenna, in the winter 
of 1 82 1, that Byron composed his Mystery of " Cain.'* 
He had long been the darling of English society, every 
door open to him, praise bestowed by all lips ; but the 
reaction had taken place. Ashamed of the flattery and 
adulation with which she had treated the noble poet, 
society threw him from her arms ; no sin was too great 
for him to have committed, no crime of which he was not 
capable. Gross as had been the flattery, much more in- 
tense was now the hatred. Stung to the quick, Byron 
left his native land, never to return. 

The Mystery of ** Cain " is a drama only in name. The 
genius of Byron was, essentially, not dramatic ; all his 
dramas tend insensibly to monologue, and in everyone 
there is the same character with accidental variations of 
time and surroundings. Whether it is the Giaour, 

'* Seared by the autumn blast of grief," — 

43 
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Alp, gloating over the impending ruin of Corinth ; Lara, 

" Cut off by some mysterious fate, from those 
Whom birth and nature meant not for his foes/' — 

Manfred, with a dark, unmentionable crime weighing him 
down ; or Cain, the first murderer, the character is always 
the same. ^ Byron was capable of creating but one char- 
acter, a man loaded with sin, deep in crime, at war with 
all men, but yet of noble aspirations. 

" Cain " met with a loud outcry ; it was censured as an 
attack upon religion, and critics refused to see the beau- 
ties of the poem, in their bitter condemnation of the poet. 
That which /has since been recognized as one of Byron's 
best productions, was regarded at its appearance as a fall- 
ing off from his former efforts. There is great difficulty 
in separating the personal from the literary character of 
Lord Byron. In " Cain," the poet expresses his own 
doubts, his own rebelling against the fiat of a power 
which creates but to destroy, which, according to him, 
ordained all things of His high will, and left to man but 
to endure and perish. Karl Elze says: ** It was Byron 
who introduced world-sorrow into modern literature, 
though for this distinctive characteristic of his poetical 
genius the English, it may be remarked, have no expres- 
sion, because they know not the thing.'* Byron says he 
was obliged to make Cain and Lucifer talk consistently, and 
that this has always been permitted to poetry. It is true 
that the language used by Cain is not otherwise than the 
Bible warrants, that Lucifer could not be made to talk 
like a clergyman, and that he is not more impious than 
Milton's Satan. The objection made is not ^hat the 
characters speak consistently, but that the arguments of 
Cain are not combatted, that one closes the book with the 
idea that the poet but uses these characters as a thin veil 
to cover his own opinions. 

In Cain is portrayed the struggle between the flesh and 
the spirit, the desire for divinity which had hurled Satan 
from heaven, the wish to be equal in knowledge with God. 
In every man, by the conception of Byron, there is that 
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endeavor to become spiritual. Especially would this be 
the case with those early inhabitants of the earth who had 
held converse with God and had seen his angels. Cain, 
with Paradise and the flaming sword in sight, his lot but 
to toil and perish, sees not the justness of the divine decree. 
**Toil! and wherefore should I t6il? — because my father 
could not keep his place in Eden.'* 

The idea of death as the great unknown, is constantly 
alluded to by Cain. Byron supposes him to have no 
knowledge of an after-life, as the Mosaic accounts are 
silent on this matter. It is urged against this supposition 
that, although Moses makes no direct mention of an after- 
life, yet the nations were pre-supposed to have a knowl- 
edge of that truth, and that, in the various contentions 
between the Israelites and the idolaters, there was no dis- 
cussion of this fact. However that may be, the poet fol- 
lows the strict text of the Bible in supposing Cain to have 
no such knowledge. 

Lucifer is but a symbolic representation of the struggle 
going on in Cain's breast, a re-echo of his own thoughts, 
the evil part of his nature. As Cain says to Satan : 

" Thou speak'st to me of things which long have swung, 
In visions through my thoughts." 

It is his desire to gratify these thousand swelling thoughts 
with knowledge, and not his hatred to God, that causes 
Cain to seek companionship with Lucifer ; and he who had 
never bowed to his father's God, refuses to fall down and 
worship Satan, as Manfred disdains to kneel to the spirits 
of darkness, to obtain of them aught that he so earnestly 
desires. To learn the mystery of his being, Cain speeds 
in company with Lucifer through the abyss of space, past 
innumerable stars and moons and suns of " still-increasing 
light," till his own world is but a dim speck in the vast 
immensity of space. However this poem may be con- 
demned for the opinions supposed to be expressed, the 
lyric beauty of the piece cannot be denied, and this flight, 

" Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion- -at which the soul aches to think," 
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is one of the finest passages in the poem. Cain, brought 
by his guide to the realms of Hades, where there is. no 
light of sun or moon, but all " seems dark and dreadful," 
gazes upon extinguished worlds and the mighty forms 
which had inhabited what is now our earth, — 

"Haughty and high and beautiful, and full 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape." 

Byron adopts the theory of Cuvier that the world had 
been several times destroyed before Adam was created, 
and that the enormous skeletons found in the different 
strata would indicate that these primeval worlds had been 
inhabited by beasts, at least, of which we know nothing. 
Cain is not painted as a monster of wickedness; he 
thirsts for good, and desires the road to happiness, aud 
even inquires within himself whether the God of his father 
had not done well in prohibiting the fatal tree. His love 
for his sister-bride, Adah, is deep and true, and it is always 
with tenderness that he addresses her. His chief sin is 
that he cannot bow to the will of the Creator, cannot call 
that good which to him appears evil. The slaying of his 
brother is not from hatred, but rather the result of a quar- 
rel, into which Cain, just from intercourse with Lucifer, 
is led by his brother's remonstrances against what, to his 
godly mind, appeared blasphemy, and by his endeavor to 
prevent Cain from casting the altar to the earth. When 
he sees the result of his fatal blow, that he had been the 
one to bring that much dreaded death into the world, he 
is struck with horror and grief, willing, if so it might be, 
to redeem his brother's life by his own. Cursed by his 
mother, with the mark of the angel of the Lord on his 
brow, Cain goes forth in agony, in despair, in remorse, 
but with no repentance in his heart; he breathes no 
prayer for forgiveness. This gloom, despair and remorse 
are characteristic of the personages in Byron's poems. 
They feel their utter misery, but, proud in their desola- 
tion, their spirit undaunted, they allow not even to death 
his coveted fear. They are all depicted " so unrepentant. 
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dark and passionless," and yet each " would but do — what 
he hath done." Goethe spoke truly when he said that 
Byron was inspired by the genius of Pain. 

Of the other personages in the Mystery, but a few 
words. The character of Adah is well drawn. She is 
the type of woman that we find in many of Byron's poems, 
like Myrrha, Kaled or Medora. She is full of love for her 
husband, and feels not the loss of Eden, if he is with her. 
She alone accompanies him when, cursed by all, he takes 
his desolate march eastward from Eden. Byron was inca- 
pable of picturing that which he did not feel, and the 
characters of Adam and Eve cannot be said to be success- 
fully drawn. They represent silent and unquestioning 
obedience and submission ; they are embodiments of dog- 
matic belief. That obedience and submission it was never 
the happiness of the poet to experience. We can apply 
to him those lines which the Abbot uses in speaking of 
Manfred : 

" This should have been a noble creature ; he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness — 
Mixed and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive." 

H. T. F. 



-♦♦^ 



THE LAKE. 

FROM LAMARTINE. 

Fair lake ! the year its course has hardly run, 
And on these shores she ne'er again shall see, 
Behold me ; come to this dear spot alone, 
Where oft she sat by thee. 

Thus did'st thou moan beneath this rocky seat, 
Thus did'st thou dash thyself on its rough sides, 
Thus the wind tossed to her beloved feet 
The foam from off thy tides. 
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One night, you know it well, we floated long 
In silence, hearing 'neath the starry sky 
Naught but far-distant oar-beats timed to song, 
And echo's faint reply. 

Then sweetest tones the tranquil silence broke 
And won replies from the enchanted shore, 
The waters barkened while the dear voice spoke 
Of her whom I adore. 

"Time and you joyous hours arrest your flight. 

Stop on your headlong way ; 

And let us taste each vanishing delight 

Of this, our happiest day." 

** Unfortunates enough send you their prayers. 
For them speed faster yet ; 

Take from them with their days these wasting cares. 
The happy, oh forget." 

*'But 'tis in vain I ask an instant's grace 
Or seek to stay time's flight, 
To night I say, *Pass slowly.' In swift chase 
The dawn pursues the night." 

"Then let us love, and from each fleeting hour 
Obtain what joy we can ; 

Life's shoreless stream runs with resistless power, 
There is no rest for man." 

Oh jealous time, must moments sweet indeed 
When love pours forth full tide, of happiness. 
Pass far from us with the same fatal speed 
As days of bitterness ? 

Must we their mem'ry and naught else retain? 
What ! gone forever, never to return ! 
Will he who gave them ne'er bestow again 
The things for which we yearn ? 

Thou solemn past and endless course of time, 
What do you with each quick-devoured day ? 
Answer, will you give back these joys sublime 
That now you take away ? 

Lake ! silent rocks ! forests, and shady height ! 
You whom age spares or age itself makes young, 
Kind nature, ne'er forget her words that night, 
On which my rapt soul hung. 
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Remember them whin smiling free from storms 
Fair lake, and when the angry tempest raves, 
Let memories haunt dark trees and rocky forms 
Mirrored in thy clear waves. 

May every breeze some slight remembrance save, 
And echoes soft that from thy borders sigh, 
And the bright silvery star that lights thy wave 
With its mild brilliancy. 

May the wind's whisper, and the dewy rose. 

May the faint odors of thy perfumed air, 

May every voice of nature that man knows 

AH say, "Once happy pair." s. R. B. 



f 



THE JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION.* 

By henry strong GULLIVER. Norwich, Conn. 

FEW characters in history are more puzzling and fas- 
cinating than Mirabeau. He stands before us as a 
prominent actor in the first period of the French Revolu- 
tion. In him were embodied all the world-heaving ideas 
of that memorable epoch. His burning words gave them 
tenfold power. Yet the chief "apostle of the Revolution 
is accused of being also its Judas.'* While at the height of 
his renown as a popular leader, he was in the pay of the 
Court. The finest orator of his country, he plagiarized 
even in his love-letters. The most clear-headed, far-see- 
ing statesman of the times, he was, likewise, a vain, reck- 
less debauchee. How can we explain the union of quali- 
ties so contradictory ? 

Mirabeau partook truly of both the villain and the hero. 
He was a man of splendid talents, intense passion and also 
unequaled misfortunes. His whole life was a continued 
suifering of hardship and disappointment. A pedantic, 

* The prize was divided between Messrs. Chester and Gulliver. 
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tyrannical father treats him from'infancy with most relent- 
less and unjustifiable severity. Deprived for years even 
of his right name, sent from prison-like schools to prison 
itself, he counts rough military service a happy privilege 
His father's parsimony forces him to incur some debts, 
and with these debts alone as a pretext, the implacable 
Friend of Men again imprisons this eldest son. Married 
without love, a real passion now seizes him. He struggles 
manfully, but father and wife refuse all trust and help. 
To save his beloved from despair and suicide, he consents 
to their flight. But soon arrest overtakes him and then 
close confinement for three years and a half. He comes 
out a broken man, health undermined, reputation gone. 
His genius gleams forth as never before, yet after all to 
little purpose. His utmost efforts to gain the forgfiveness 
of father, wife, society, are in vain. His brilliant political 
career accomplishes nothing permanent. A timid mon- 
arch, a selfish Court, a blind Assembly make useless all 
his noble plans for the stability and freedom of France. 
Only when he sinks upon his premature deathbed do all 
classes of his countrymen begin to realize what a giant 
they are losing. 

Intensity was this strange man's glory and destruction. 
He believed himself born to lead in the field rather than 
in the forum, and so a little earlier might have rivaled 
Turenne ; a little later, Napoleon. Like the famous Cor- 
sican, he was of fiery southern blood, a Frenchman from 
Italian ancestors. With genius more poetic, ambition less 
overmastering, but energy and self-sufficiency truly Napo- 
leonic, to Mirabeau nothing seemed impossible. ** Never 
name to me," he exclaimed, ** that blockhead of a word." 
Like Bonaparte, too, he wielded a magic power over men, 
charming even his jailors at Rhe, If, Joux, Vincennes. 
Discarding conventional formalities and deceits, with his 
*' terrible gift of familiarity ** he found the way to every 
heart. His deep insight enabled him to characterize men 
no less briefly than sharply, — Necker as ** a clock always 
too slow ;" Lafayette as a " Grandison-Cromwell." 

This acuteness, ardor and directness reveal to us the 
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secret of Mirabeau's success as an orator. His informa- 
tion and mental culture were meager ; his written style 
soon grew turgid and wearisome; his notorious private 
character weighed heavily against him ; yet in the tribune 
he was resistless. The massive ugliness of his pitted fea- 
tures, his clear hazel eye and luxuriant black locks all 
aided in fixing the attention of his auditors. In his exor- 
dium slow, almost constrained, he never tolerated French 
volubility, but spoke every syllable with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. Always maintaining his dignity and temper in 
spite of murmurs or taunts, he seized at a glance the im- 
portant point in a discussion and pressed this home upon 
every mind. On all occasions he knew how to say the 
right thing in the right way. 

But it may be alleged that he shone in stolen plumage, 
that his speeches were mainly the work of others. Such 
a pleasure-seeker of no regular education naturally 
enough employed others to collect his materials ; but the 
coloring and life were Mirabeau's own. A brilliant 
apothegm, a striking comparison, a thrust of stinging 
irony, a burst of pathos, indignation or patriotism, these 
were the steel points of his borrowed shafts. His written 
and extemporaneous orations display the same style. In 
many of his master-pieces we know that he had to depend 
altogether upon himself. 

But this victorious orator, whose influence in Provence 
was like O'Connell's in Ireland, whose words repeatedly 
calmed the mobs before which the government stood 
powerless, this impetuous, great-hearted deputy for Aix, 
was no fickle demagogue ; he was a statesman of the 
highest order. Sagacity to discern the signs of the times, 
intellect to conceive and force to carry out a wise com- 
prehensive policy, all these requisites were his. The 
necessity and real character of the Revolution he per- 
ceived as no one else. The struggle of the people was 
against the nobles, not the king. The Revolution was not 
essentially hostile to the one-man power, whether vested 
in a Napoleon Bonaparte or a Louis Capet. This idea 
was Mirabeau's guiding-star in all his devious political 

44 
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course. His grand design was to unite commons and 
sovereign to crush the nobility, whose odious privileges 
were such a curse to all. The most obvious way to secure 
this object was by his becoming premier in the English 
sense. But all his eloquence could not persuade the jeal- 
ous, prejudiced, short-sighted Assembly to allow the 
Ministry a voice in debate. Thus they made impossible 
a stable parliamentary government, usurped to themselves 
executive functions, and virtually decreed the abolition of 
royalty. Baffled and indignant, Mirabeau could hope to 
save the monarchy from destruction, the nation from 
anarchy only by joining them to overthrow this perverse 
Assembly. 

His far-reaching, patriotic schemes were, indeed, dis- 
graced by the treachery which he employed to attain 
them. His correspondence with La Marck makes certain 
his reception of moneys from the king. Yet these same 
letters he was especially anxious to have preserved, and 
felt a firm confidence that posterity would acknowledge 
his sincerity and revere his memory. This expectation is 
becoming more and more fulfilled as time goes on. Mira- 
beau was no traitor to his convictions. He received a 
stipend in order to govern the givers, not to be governed 
by them. He stands on a par with Cavour and Bismarck, 
a keen statesman honestly seeking his country's weal, but 
in all subordinate matters utterly unscrupulous. Still 
sadder and more indefensible was Mirabeau's gross 
habitual sensuality. Yet in this he felt his own debase- 
ment. Almost choking with sobs, he would sometimes 
unburden to an intimate friend his bitter, despairing grief. 
The moral blight upon Mirabeau as a man makes us shud- 
der ; his acumen and patriotism as a statesman command 
our profoundest admiration. 

After all, the mild grandson of Louis XIV. will not 
accept deliverance by such a Richelieu. Had Mirabeau 
lived we cannot tell what he might still have accomplished. 
But even his iron strength must succumb to incessant ex- 
citement, toil and debauchery. Yet his intellect was as 
bright as ever. None saw so clearly the fatality of the 
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king's course, the certain approach of the Reign of Terror. 
Many of his latest words are wonderfully prophetic. " I 
carry in my heart," he exclaimed, ** the death-dirge of the 
French monarchy ; the dead remains of it will now be the 
spoil of the factions. . . . You will have massacres, you 
will have butcherings, but you will not have even the 
execrable honor of a civil war." A last victory over the 
Jacobins; then the agony of fatal disease. The king and 
the whole nation are filled with deep sorrow and tardy 
appreciation. From his atheistic, dramatized death-bed, 
the proud, thwarted, erring man of genius goes out into 
the unknown future. Court and people, assembly and 
army, all ranks and parties join in the universal mourning. 
An original man, in life and death gloriously unconven- 
tional, blending so strangely the satanic with the godlike, 
Mirabeau is the first patriot to be interred in his country's 
Pantheon, and the greatest also. Robespierre and a host 
of small men now rise into importance. The French Rev- 
olution rushes on to anarchy and slaughter. The only 
man who could curb its fury, who could overawe both 
Court and Jacobins, in a word, the King of the Revolu- 
tion, has departed. 



4»» 



NOTABILIA. 

After serious consideration, the present board of editors 
have decided to make no change in the constitution of 
X. J. 0. in regard to the manner of choice of succeeding 
boards. There are reasons of much weight which strongly 
favor the appointment rather than the election of Lit. 
editors, and now, if ever, is the time for such a change to 
be made. Yet, feeling that so radical a change would be 
in opposition to the general wishes of the college, and not 
being convinced that on the whole it would be for the 
best interests of the Lit., we have resolved to abide by 
the established custom. But while this is so, we most 
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earnestly request the class of '76 not to let politics inter- 
fere in their choice of editors. Even thus early we have 
heard rumors of coalitions. True or not, they are but too 
sure indications of what may be in the future, and are dis- 
couraging to all hopes of a fair and manly election. Per- 
haps it is not strange that almost everything here in 
college is controlled by politics, for it is so in the world 
outside. But this is not inevitable. While a free election 
in the class of '76, an election uninfluenced by coalitions, 
one that should result in the choice of men in every way 
best fitted for their position, might and would be difficult, 
there is no insurmountable obstacle in its way. We wish 
it to be distinctly understood that, while we have firmly re- 
fused to take from the class its power of election of editors, 
we shall accept no unworthy board. That, while loath to 
use our power of veto, we should not hesitate to reject 
any board unworthy of the class of '76, and of the Yale 
Literary Magazine. We hope and believe that there 
will be no cause for such action. 



A dismal greeting New Haven gave to those unsus- 
pecting students who returned a half day before the open- 
ing of the present term ; a cold rain was falling ; the 
college grounds were deserted ; in the buildings there 
was a chilling dampness and no steam. Those who had 
spent the vacation here told melancholy stories of two 
weeks passed in rooms without steam. They told of 
lying in bed some days until noon, and then hovering 
around the Reading Room stove ; of sitting reading bur- 
ied in quilts, with feet covered with blankets ; of gas kept 
continually lighted for the warmth which their imagina- 
tion, more vivid than Bob Cratchitt*s, ascribed to it; of 
burning large quantities of paper; of attempting to radi- 
ate heat by means of stove pipes connected with oil 
lamps; in short, of all possible expedients to make their 
rooms in the least habitable. Undoubtedly it would have 
been some expense to the college to have kept the steam 
on throughout the vacation ; but it seems that, at the 
least, notice might have been given of the fact that it was 
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to be turned off. Some, after making all arrangements 
for remaining here, were, after a day or two, driven away 
by the cold. Some could not easily alter their plans, and 
were obliged to endure it as they could. But whatever 
were the necessities of the case in vacation, it was surely 
not right that for the first day of the term there was no 
heat in some of the buildings, and that we were obliged 
to stay in rooms which for two or three weeks had not 
been warm. Possibly it was unavoidable, but we could 
not forget that a few weeks before two classes were 
obliged, for an hour and a half, to write upon an examina- 
tion in a hall where heavy overcoats were indispensable, 
where numb fingers were little aid to rapid work, and 
where many men caught cold. 



Contrary to all precedent, the board of '74 determined, 
for various reasons, to admit to their number an editor 
from the Scientific School. The experiment was tried, 
but the number of subscribers was much less than before. 
No articles were received from the School, and it was 
evident that it took but little interest in the magazine. 
There was nothing to encourage us to repeat the experi- 
ment. Therefore there will be no Scientific editor for the 
fortieth volume. We regret that we have been forced to 
this decision, and thank the gentlemen of the School 
most heartily for the courtesy which they have uniformly 
shown us in our canvassing among them. Upon the sup- 
port which they give us this year will wholly depend 
future action in this matter. We shall count it the hap- 
piest ending of our year, if we can justly advise our suc- 
cessors to print some name followed by S. S. S. on the 
first page of every Lit. 



There is a tradition that long ago, when our fathers 
were in college, there was a man who conceived the 
unique idea of voluntarily writing and handing in for pub- 
lication an article for this magazine. The story runs that 
he successfully carried out his plan. But it is only a 
tradition. Its truth cannot be proved. Parallel passages 
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might establish it, but none can be found. Yet wc cling 
to it as one of the most cherished memories of the good 
old days. What reason is there that there should not be 
a large number of voluntary contributions? We of Yale, 
who care at all about such things, often complain of the 
lack of opportunity for literary practice. We are dis- 
satisfied, and perhaps justly, with a system which, after 
compelling us to debate upon subjects about which we 
know and care nothing, and to write essays upon *' Evil 
as good in the making," or upon ** Prescott's parallel be- 
tween Ximenes and Richelieu,'* has done its utmost for 
our literary culture. It is not the question here whether, 
after all, the fault does not lie wholly with ourselves. But 
let us be consistent above all things. That desire for self- 
improvement which can see only in a prize contest the 
chance of attaining its object, and which is not a contin- 
ual incitement to itself, is unworthy of the name. If we 
really desire practice in writing, practice that is of some 
actual value, we can find it in its perfection in the writing 
of a magazine article ; absolute freedom in choice of sub- 
jects and manner of treatment. Whatever writing we 
do after leaving college must be of this nature. Why not 
begin at once? From those who are now Sophomores 
and Freshmen contributions will be especially welcome. 



At the exhibition of the Academy of Design this year, 
" The Confessional," by Prof. Weir, has attracted much 
attention. Criticism, ranging from unqualified praise to 
severe condemnation, has been bestowed upon the pic- 
ture. Indeed, the extreme diversity of opinion in regard 
to it is peculiar. The scene is the interior of a Gothic 
cathedral, the dim light half concealing the rich beauty 
of the architecture. In the fore-ground is the elegantly 
carved confessional, and before it is kneeling a repentant 
nun. This figure is the real picture ; the rest is accessory. 
With her hand resting upon the confessional, she is turn- 
ing her face toward heaven. In her face there is no 
beauty, but there rests upon it an expression of the deepest 
anguish. Her feeling of guilt has overpowered her; she 
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is speechless ; her confession can be made first to no human 
ear. She is communing with herself and with the invisi- 
ble. The motto, ^^Inforo conscientiae confessio vera^'' repeats 
in words the story of the picture. One, whom the N, Y. 
Evening Post styles a valued correspondent, says: "The 
picture differs from some of the former productions of 
Prof. Weir in its subject, and consequently in its style of 
treatment ; but it does no discredit to one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our American painters, who is at the same 
time an accomplished teacher of his art." It is to be 
hoped that an opportunity may be afforded to the college 
of seeing a picture in which it naturally has a strong 
interest. Placed in the Art Gallery, it would add not a 
little to the attractions of the coming exhibition. 



• ♦• 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from the 15th of March to the zzd of April, including the last 
and hence the least objectionable portion of the winter term, vacation 
and the commencement of the summer term, sacred to annuals and the 
fence. Two great national holidays came to us, the 17th of March and 
the 1st of April. National songs are an index of national character. 
The Mulligan Guards, with its ** march " in the chorus, has died away, 
and the dulcet notes of '' Beautiful Spring " again are heard with mad- 
dening persistency. But in this special case, the *' beautiful " has been 
decidedly euphemistic. For dampness, rain and a general drizzle have 
belied all the prophecies even of Ayers' Almanac. For the future we 
are tempted to quote many fitting and appropriate lines, but our respect 
for Mr. Thompson (author of "the Seasons ") and our peculiar feelings 
regarding the international copyright question, restrain us. Let us be 
thankful that the weather has not tempted forth the literary giants, and, 
therefore, did not detract from the excellence, if it did from the size of 
the audience at 

The Junior Exhibition, 

Which took place upon the 26rh of March. ^ The Glee Club, intent 
apon other subjects, of which more anon, did nbt vary the monotony of 
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the proceedings. With one exception, all of the gentlemen appointed 
to speak made their appearance, and, after a very close contest, the 
Faculty announced that they had divided the prize between Chester and 
Gulliver, whose pieces appear in the present number. All the articles 
were well written, and, in general, creditably delivered. As we suppose 
these gentlemen are interested in all literary topics, for their especial 
benefit we print the 

Townsend Subjects 

Which were announced upon the 28th of March. 1. State Schools and 
a State Church. 2. Fashion in Literature. 3. Social Changes in New 
England since Colonial Times, and their Effect upon the New England 
Character. 4. Heresy in the Christian Church.* 5. Place of Terence 
in Latin Literature. 6. Constitutional Government and the Democ- 
racy.f 7. The Girondists and their Policy. 8. Sentimentalism in 
Literature and Art. The suggestions are optional. The essays are to 
be handed in Tuesday morning. May 19, and it is probable that the 
speaking will occur just one month later. Although the subjects assigned 
do not afford as complete satisfaction as those given last year, yet the 
gutted book-shelves of the libraries show that there will be at the start 
a great number of expectant competitors. As soon as the Faculty con- 
cluded that the eager aspirants were fairly under way, intent upon the 
subjects above, they determined upon a few little 

Examinations 

To aid in training the mind for contemplative thought. They are never 
partial, and the coWtgfwttt privileged — we use the word advisedly — to 
take part, and we learn that the powers that be were so flattered with 
the attendance and appreciation of their efforts that they intend to con- 
tinue them. The Senior class tasted of the joy that is to come as they 
passed an examination k la annual (polyglot we acknowledge), in Alumni 
Hall, upon Geology. Their traditionary calmness in the face of danger 
was apparent in their cool and subdued approach to the Hall, while the 
restive nervousness of the Juniors was painfully apparent, as, on account 
of the illness of Professor Loomis, they passed their Astronomy as a 

* A complete history of Church doctrine not int<:n<ie<i. Among other things, notice 
the early appearance of heresy ; its causes ; uncertainty respecting doctrines Uught in 
Scripture; changes in form of heresy; heresy becoming orthodoxy, and orthodoxy, 
heresy; proper mode of treating heresy. 

f Analyze and distinguish the two in theory and operation. Which it the true 
principle of strength, whose development should be aimed at in the future state ? 
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class in the same place. Desperate efforts were made to force the sea- 
son. An occasional cluster and rejuvenated) white hat lent a charm to 
the scene, otherwise of a feverish character. The class twisted its tor- 
tuous way in single file, rushing order, in front of Durfee, whilst mut- 
tered ejaculations amid the wild chorus of defiance told that their old 
skill in the melie had left them. Thus did they until the bell 
sounded four, and then *' the flickering, fairy circle wheeled and broke 
flying." Conditions were painfully scarce, only four luckless wights 
being amongst the number. For the other classes the examinations did 
not vary from the usual grind. The Sophomores were unfortunate 
enough to lose two men, while the conditioned were legion. The 
Freshmen report five as amongst the missing. Let us hope that they 
will all return and finally feel that they only experienced a little longer 

Vacation 

Than the rest ; who, however, found in the short two weeks a pleasant 
respite from the little engagements we have from 8.30 A. M. until 6 
P. M. during term time. As a rule, the dormitories and campus were 
deserted and the paternal heart and pocket-book lightened in countless 
homes, from Westville to Cathay. A few remained to sing solos on the 
fence and count the hours. Ulsters, we understand, were at a premium, 
since the supply of steam was totally shut off*, and thus the garrison were 
enabled to play Doctor I. I. Hayes or any other arctic explorers and in 
revenge shoot at the gentleman who runs the observatory upon the cor- 
ner of Elm and High streets. But, as an oflfset to all this, those remain- 
ing enjoyed the general jubilee that marked the re-election of Governor 
Ingersoll ; and this, we understand, was of a very gorgeous character. 
We almost refrain from adding, lest it should be made too public, that 
the college clock was again put in running order. May no reckless 
memorabil hunter again act put the good Dr. Watts' lines about Satan 
and mischief and idle hands. The editors of the various periodicals 
returned ere their time with fiery eye and mobile intellect, intent on 
items, editorials, and other literary business of a pressing character. 
The columns of their various productions speak volumes for their in- 
dustry and self-sacrifice. May they never be less successful. May that 
epidemic of colds and contingent afflictions that appeared to prevail 
with the many absent ones vanish upon their return. But everyone was 
willing to bear the colds aforesaid rather than that the success of 

45 
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The Glee Club Trip 

Should be hazarded by an indisposition of any of its members. They 
departed from New Haven in straggling order, but with a fixed determi- 
nation to present a unanimous appearance at Steinway Hall, Thursday 
evening, the id of April, and they did so. Notwithstanding the fre- 
quency of their appearance in that city, they secured a hearty welcome 
from a very good audience. The concert was an auspicious commence- 
ment, and proved a success both in a musical and financial point of view, 
as they cleared over $300. Thence the war-cry was " Go West ;" and, 
inspired by this touching sentiment, the Club presented the phenomenon 
of a full attendance in time for the train the next moi'ning. They left 
at 9 o'clock en route for Chicago via Pennsylvania Central. Their trip 
across the AUeghanies was an excessively pleasant one, while whist and 
piquet contrived to vary any monotony of their long lide. No gorgeous 
descriptions of flowery mead or terrific mountain passes in particular 
appear to have been given, but, in general, the closing of the lager bier 
saloons seems to have left a depressing influence. However, they ar- 
rived at Chicago, Saturday evening, at half-past eight, and took up their 
quarters at the Grand Pacific Hotel, and loudly do they sing its praises. 
At this time the Club lost the valuable services of Mr. H. M. Butler, 
who was called home, and the absence of this gentleman was quite 
severely felt. Notwithstanding this unfortunate drawback, the Chicago 
concert, given at Kingsbury Hall, was a complete success and the audi- 
ence large and enthusiastic. It is said to have been the largest audience 
at any entertainment during the winter. The Club were compelled to 
refuse an invitation to a German extended to them by Mr. Andrews of 
^'jdy and left amidst a general desire on the part of the Chicagoans for 
a return. More unfortunate beer saloons and attendant crusaders 
and lively impressions of a certain Lima (not in Peru) seem to have im- 
pressed them during their journey to Cincinnati. They arrived at Cin- 
cinnati at ^vt, o'clock Tuesday afternoon, and made their bow at Pike's 
Opera House the same evening, to the largest and most enthusiastic au- 
dience of the tour. This concert cleared over $650. After the concert 
the Club were entertained at the banquet given to them by the alumni 
association. President Porter, who had attended the concert, was pres- 
ent, together with Judge Taft and other notable Yale men. The Glee 
Club was welcomed in a very eloquent speech, and in reply, like Mr. 
Wilkins Micawber, Jr., "responded in a song that convulsed the audi- 
ence." One or two responses were made on behalf of the Club, and at 
half-past twelve they were sent to bed by the President, as they had to 
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travel early the following morning. At Cincinnati Mr. McCIintock 
joined the Club and continued with them during the remainder of the 
trip. His presence materially reinforced the tenors. They left the 
next morning en route for Detroit, with flattering reminiscences of Cin- 
cinnati and the Burnett House. Again did they pass through Lima ; 
indeed, Lima seems to have been their stragetic base. After transform- 
ing the station at Toledo into a boudoir, they arrived at Music Hall, 
Detroit, just in time for the concert. The audience was poor, the hall 
was indifferent, but the singing was excellent. The Club were enter- 
tained by Mr. Waterman of '44. Eleven o'clock the same evening saw 
them aboard the boat under way for Cleveland. Terrible have been 
the stories of seas rushing mountain high and rorantia astra. Several 
prominent members were prostrated, and even the tenors were com- 
pletely demoralized. Yet not on the " high seas." It will quiet all 
harrowing anxiety to know that they arrived safely in Cleveland the 
next morning at eight o'clock. The audience at Case Hall was enthu- 
siastic, and the singing good. Is it not worthy of chronicle that a con- 
uderable party of young ladies, bless their hearts, wore blue badges at 
the concert ? Again do we remark with horror and wonder that they 
were royally entertained by the Union Club. They arrived late in the 
afternoon of the next day at Pittsburgh, and gave their concert at 
Library Fund Hall the same evening, to a very good audience, with excel- 
lent success. They started the next morning for Buffalo, and traveled 
from Erie in a special coach furnished by the courtesy of the company. 
After dressing in the cars, with the brakemen '' to do their back hair," 
they arrived at Buffalo just in time to reach the Hall, which they found 
small but well filled. Rumor says, in a disjointed manner, something of 
" Academy girls " and " very pretty," We are told the audience were 
enthusiastic — for Buf-Buffalo. Here they were entertained by the 
alumni and (illogical conclusion) remained over Sunday. Monday they 
visited Niagara and did the falls completely under the guidance of Mr. 
Porter, '74, who provided the party with carriages and afterward enter- 
tained them at his house in a very handsome manner. But '' all pleas- 
ure ends," and the Club left Buffalo at two o'clock Monday afternoon, en 
route for Rochester. Here their previous good luck deserted them. 
For their concert at Corinthian Hall was not a financial success. Again 
do we shudder at the capacity of the Club, who must have '* swelled 
wisibly," for they were here entertained by the alumni association. 
They left the next morning for Syracuse, where they arrived about 1 2 
M. In the afternoon they attended a reception given in their honor by 
Mr. Spencer of '76, which proved a very handsome and enjoyable affair. 
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The ill luck of Rochester still lingered, and they were greeted by a slim 
audience at Wieting Hall, and again lost money. The next evening 
they sang in Troy, at Rand's Hall, to an audience memorable for iu 
small numbers and its number of Polytechnic students. Mr. Seymour 
of *75 entertained a portion of the party at his house. They reached 
Po'keepsie the next morning at eleven o'clock, and found carriages in 
waiting at the hotel to take them to the house of Mr. Taylor of '54, 
who entertained the Club in an excessively handsome manner. Then, 
under the guidance of Mr. Vassar and Prof. Backus, they were shown 
over the buildings and grounds of Vassar. A few had cousins amongst 
the fair ; the others glanced and sighed and lingered, then sighing, rode 
away. Of course, we are all familiar with the attractions of Vassar, 
thanks to the trenchant and exhaustive articles written upon that subject 
during the present year. O, that we could sing of direfiil combat for a 
chance bouquet thrown o'er the battlements, between a soloist and a war- 
bler, or of the murderous glare of the unappreciative rough. Nor have 
we the graphic pen to describe the concert in Collingwood Hall, chat 
was crowded with the youth, beauty and intellect of that pleasant city. 
Let us refrain from exuberance and only murmur ** oldest inhabitant," 
" never before," "marvelous success," "large and appreciative audi- 
ence," "excellent rendition," — can you not supply the rest better than 
we could, O reader ? " When will they come again /" The italics 
are not ours. Thus closed most brilliantly the tour of the Yale Glee 
Club for 1874. As a whole, it has been an excellent success both in 
itself and in the accomplishment of its object, since it has liberally re- 
plenished the treasury of the Navy. The number of spreads was sus- 
picious. Let us hope that the Club was not a personal rebuke to the 
temperance movement. The kindly reception extended by the alumni, 
especially in the extreme west, will ever be remembered. Much of the 
success of the tour was due to the labors of the President of the Navy and 
Manager, whose efforts were unremitting and persistent. The tour is 
eminently encouraging, and augurs a good reception for the Club. Men- 
tion should be made of the excellent solo playing of Mr. Hale. The 
names of the Club are: Tenor — Butler, '76; Heald, P. G., '73; F. 
Jones, '75 ; McClintock, '75. zd Tenor — Landon, '75 ; Olmsted, '74 ; 
Waterman, '74. \st Bass — Humphrey, '74 ; Porter, '76; Woodman, 
'76. zd Bass — Frissell, '74; Howe, ^jS^ Underwood, '75 ; Warblers 
Sellers; P. Smith, '71. Accompanist — P. Hale, '76. Some of these 
gentlemen were undoubtedly present in spirit at the 
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Psi Upsilon Convention^ 

Holden in New York City upon the seventh and eighth of April. It was 
the thirty-first annual convention of the fraternity, and was assembled 
at the Historical Society rooms, under the auspices of the Lambda Chap- 
ter, Columbia. The delegates from Yale Beta Chapter were Messrs. W. 
Kelly and R. Kelley of '74, and Cutter, Isham and Russ of '75. Dele- 
gates were in attendance from all the remaining Chapters. The sessions 
lasted from eleven to two, and from four until six. About one hundred 
members of the fraternity participated in the annual dinner at Delmo- 
nico's. Judge Van Vorst presided, and many distinguished members 
of the society graced the festive board. John G. Saxe was amongst the 
speakers of the evening and also read a poem. The convention and 
dinner are reported to have been excessively pleasant and conducive to 
the welfare of Psi Upsilon, and furnished its members with more cheer- 
ful hearts for the 

Studies of the Term. 

The Seniors will study in the interim between top spinning and tears, 
Woolsey's International Law with Prof. Sumner. They continue to study 
Hallam's Constitutional History of England with Prof. Wheeler. Pro£ 
Dana has recovered sufficiently to hear the recitations in Geology. In 
addition to their regular recitations. Prof. Sumner lectures each Saturday 
upon the Tariff. He also delivers a course of lectures upon the His- 
tory of the Political Parties in the United States to the graduates and 
Seniors. Prof. Whitney lectures upon the Study of Language, and in 
addition to the recitations Prof. Dana lectures upon Geology. Prof. 
Wheeler is the division master of the first division, and Prof. Sumner of 
the second division. The Juniors will complete Ganot's Physics, tak- 
ing up the topics of Heat and Light under Prof. A. W. Wright. 
Whitney's German Reader, possibly with other selections, will be read 
with Prof. Carter, and the Phaedo of Plato will be read with Prof. 
Packard. The division officers are in the order as given above. While 
for the usual recitation of Wednesday noon the class will study Hadley's 
History of the English Language with Mr. Beers. There will be no 
recitation Saturday noon ; two lectures a week by Prof. Wright upon 
the subjects treated of in the Physics; one a week each from Prof. 
Carter and Prof. Packard upon subjects in German and Greek Litera- 
ture. The Sophomores recite French with the text book " History of the 
French People " and " Les Femmes Savantes" to Professor Coe. Plato's 
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Apology and Crito will be read with Mr. Pemn. Mr. Phelps will have 
charge of the class in the subject of Peck's Mechanics, and Juvenal is to 
be read with Mr. Wilson. Mr. Perrin is division master of the ist, Mr. 
Wilson of the 2d, Mr. Phelps of the 3d, and Prof. Coc of the 4th 
divisions respectively. In addition to this they have exercises in com- 
position and declamation, and will contend in prize declamation daring 
the term. Juvenal also will be read by the Freshmen under charge 
of Prof. H. P. Wright. Hart's English Rhetoric will be recited to Prof. 
Northrop. The History of Herodotus and Lucian will be the text read 
in Greek with Mr. Hooker, and Algebra will be recited to Mr. Mor- 
row. For the sake of those who read Lucian's Charon, the intro- 
duction of 

Boating Matters 

May not be amiss. We will refrain from " spread eagle," but wc must 
say that never has the appearance of boating matters been more favor- 
able than at present. The influence of last year's victory is still per- 
ceptible in the general enthusiasm, and this is sustained by the general 
confidence in the efficiency of the officers. There is a chance of ob- 
taining the site chpsen for the boat house at a reduced rate, since the 
college owns a share in the land. The plans of the boat house have 
been accepted and met with the general approval, and the necessary 
funds are to be forthcoming, so that we may hope to see the boat house 
completed upon our return next fall. There is no reason why this 
should not be made attractive, and consequently in the end conducive 
to the interests of boating. The crew remain as originally selected : 
Cook, '76; Kennedy, S. S. S.; Wood, S. S. S.; Brownell, S. S. S.; Fow- 
ler, ^'jdf and Nixon, S. S. S. One substitute will train with the six 
selected. The men are conscientious and painstaking, and possess the 
confidence of the university. Waters & Co. of Troy have offered to 
build them a paper boat to be taken on trial. In the meanwhile the 
new barge built by Blakie has arrived. The crew are making good 
progress. Four of the six remained during vacation, and worked regu- 
larly in pair-oared boats. They will immediately take possession of the 
new barge, and will practice four or five weeks before attempting to 
work in the shell. They all diet and starve together at the corner of 
Library and High streets under charge of the Yale Club. Moriarty 
also has a paternal interest with 'af and 'af. The captain has not put 
his men into full training, nor will he do so until they take up their 
headquarters at Saratoga. The crew will walk in the morning early, 
and pull for the present once a day about 6.30 P. M. The course 
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rowed over will be four miles long, only a portion of this at full speed. 
This is very much the same system so successfully pursued last year, 
while the crew is universally conceded to be much stronger. The 
Freshman crew has been selected from the consolidated classes of the 
two departments, and is as follows: Mervinc, Stimson and Cooke, '77; 
Brace, Rockwood and Linsley, ^'jd^ S. S. S. A substitute is to be 
hereafter selected. The men were picked by a committee, with the 
captain of the University at its head. They are a powerful set of men, 
and give the promise of a good crew, although they cannot now be 
justly estimated, since they are quite inexperienced. They are to 
train under the eye of Captain Cook, and will use the sliding seats. 
The Regatta Committee, composed of the Alumni, will meet at Sara* 
toga the 27th of this month. There seems to be little gossip regarding 
class crews and kindred subjects, either from '74 or '76, while '75 seems 
to be retrograding in her interest. There Tx-ill, undoubtedly, be a 
spring regatta, and the University crew are expected to row. Crews 
will probably be made up in ^'jd and ^'j'j^ and several entries will be 
made for the single scull, and the winner will be urged to compete at 
Saratoga. There is also some probability of a contest with the cele- 
brated amateur Vesper Club of Yonkers, New York, during the present 
season. Talking of vespers^ our intimate knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages encourages to hope for the dawn of a brighter day in the 
annals of 

Base Ball Matters. 

Whether our traditionary bad luck will still abide with us, is an open 
question; but, at least, we have the satisfaction of feeling that every 
effort has been made and will be made to retrieve our desperate fortunes. 
Let us make our assertions good. In the first place we have arrived at 
some tangible constitution, for the committee appointed some time ago 
for this purpose has reported in the shape of a simple, brief and prac- 
ticable constitution, the first, we believe, the Ball Club has ever had. 
The Treasurer has beeh quite successfiil in his efforts to collect subscrip- 
tions, while the President and Secretary have worked with persistence 
and perseverance to make the season a successful one. The Captain 
has had several likely candidates in partial training, and has selected his 
nine after considerable study. It will be as follows: Avery, '75, Capt. 
and p.; Bentley, p. g. c; Osborne, S. S. S., s. s.; Scudder, '74, a.; Max- 
well, '75, b.; Nevin, '74, c; Foster, '74, 1. e. c; Smith, '75, m.; Hotch- 
kiss, ^'jd^ r.; Bigelow, ^'j'jy 1st substitute. There will, in all probability, 
be one or two additional substitutes. The nine is certainly a strong 
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one, an experienced one, and, what is of more importance, willing to 
work. They likewise diet together at the Yale Club, and practice 
assiduously every fair afternoon at Hamilton Park. There is no reason 
why eager competition should not exist for places upon the nine, as the 
Captain is ready to make any change he deems a favorable one. One 
great quality that the majority of our nines have lacked, nerve^ may be 
acquired this year, as the proximity of the new Hartford Professional 
Nine will afford our nine excellent practice, with a view toward culti- 
vation of the desired quality. Arrangements are being perfected with 
the various professional clubs for games during the spring. We shall, in 
all probability, miss the excitement of the annual Harvard match, as 
the games will probably be played at Saratoga during the regatta week, 
and even the minor attraction of the Freshman game bids far to fail us, 
since they were represented by a delegate in the convention that com- 
prised Harvard, Amherst and Bowdoin. And by the action of this 
body it has been determined to hold a tournament on the Union Ball 
Grounds, Boston. The Freshman championship is at stake. The first 
game of the season was played at Hartford with the new professional 
nine of that city. Considering that it is the first appearance of the 
new nine, the game was eminently satisfactory. The nine played safely 
and did not exhibit that demoralization at any innings which is the great 
fault of our nines generally. Avery's pitching was very effective indeed, 
and Maxwell sustained his reputation at second base, playing the entire 
game with great brilliancy. We append the score: 
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Arrangements are being made for the return match at New Haven. 
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Items. 

The '76 Glee Club gave a very successful concert at Loomis' Hall, 
Wcdnciday, March 16. The singing of Messrs. Howe and Butler was 
especially noticeable. The concert was for the benefit of the Navy. 
That institution might have been more benefited had the hall been com- 
pletely filled; but there was a counter-attraction in Canon Kingsley's 
lecture upon Westminster Abbey, at Music Hall, the same evening. 

Profs. Carter and Sumner, and Rev. Mr. Todd, of this city, have 

consented to act as judges on the John A. Porter Prize. The decision 
will be announced at Commencement. The Freshmen have experi- 
enced the joys, the intoxication and the heart-burnings of coalition No. 
1. The old story, ^. K, and K. 2.E. coalesced for supper committee. 
r. N. appealed to the nobler feelings of the class in meeting assembled. 
Behold another triumph 1 The committee consists of T. Barnes, Bar- 
num. Beach, Hall, Tuttle, J. K.; W. Bigelow, F. Davis, Mitchell, 2. 
E,; Curtis and Whitehead, I\ iV. Chapin, Matthews, Abbot and 

Dyson were elected Historians, and Gould was chosen Poet. Prof. 

Sumner has just published a History of American Currency, which has 
created a most favorable impression, and been the subject of very flat- 
tering criticism. The Hartford Courant suggests his name for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Pres. Porter lectured on Sentiment vs. Science 

at Hartford, upon March 1 7 ; this is the first lecture of a regular course. 
The President's receptions have been most enjoyable affairs during 

the past winter. Prof. A. W. Wright has been delivering a course of 

lectures during the past term upon the subjects of Electricity and Mag- 
netism, which were very interesting and instructive. The incoming 

and outgoing Record boards enjoyed their annual supper at the New 

Haven House, March 23, a very enjoyable affair. Morton Grinnell, 

'7^, has taken out a sick leave, and has been spending a short vacation 

in England. He expects to rejoin his class at an early date. A, K, 

gave their annual masquerade March 21, which title, by the way, proved 
one of the '* tueus a non " class, since there were not three masquers 
on the floor. The Music Hall orchestra aided the light " fanatic " toe 
and the refreshments were gorgeous. The gentlemen predominated, 

unfortunately. The foot ball eleven have been photographed. It is 

sufficient to say that the photographer has sworn that he destroyed the 

proof. The Black Crook for a limited season has again been blasting 

the young life of the " average student," and mirabile dictu^ a portion 
of the Kellogg English Opera troupe gave a sacred and secular concert 
on a Sunday evening. Dr. Leonard Bacon was chosen Moderator of 

46 
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the great Congregational Council assembled at Brooklyn. Prof. 

Loomis has been quite seriously indisposed, so that he has been unable 
to meet his classes for the first time in 45 years, so the rumor has it. 

Ex-Vice President Schuyler Colfax lectured for the Odd Fellows 

at Music Hall, of which body he is a prominent member, on the even- 
ing of March 26. While at the New Haven House^ ^'jd in rushing 
order, single file, pecipitated themselves into an impromptu reception. 
A solitary comet sounded the slogan. Delegates pYevailed upon Mr. 
Colfax to come forth. He smiled and addressed the assembled crowd 
at length. Was it on the subject of the Centennial ?— — Rev. Dr. Storrs 
preached a most impressive sermon in the Chapel, Sunday^ the 8th of 

March. The Courant gave its editorial corps a banquet at Rcd- 

cliffe's on the 25th of March. Bartlett's quotations and the late re- 
spected Mr. Villikins were the chief sufferers. A pleasant time was 

reported. The Juniors have extended a telegraph line in circuit from 

Farnam to Durfee and North for the benefit of those whose lungs are 
weak and the Elm City Laundry bill collector. Botany has been in- 
troduced as a study in the Freshman course. It is taught by means of 
notes. Prof. Thacher has been teaching the same class Latin prose in 
a different manner than usual, modelled after the German method. 

The two studies must make a pleasant combination. Prof. Richards 

has been relieved from his duties this term on account of ill health. 

The best wishes of his present and all other classes go with him. 

Barnes, Garver, Jenks, Dwight, Jones, C. Smith, £. Smith, were the 
ushers at the Junior Exhibition. Two ambitious gentlemen of Har- 
vard, anxious for the "baize," have challenged any members of the whole 
college to play billiards. We are in despair, but negotiations are being 
made with Dion and Gamier to enter as special students. Then hasten 

the combat. Ground was broken between Durfee and Farnam March 

30. Some believed the Faculty piscatorially inclined ; it is now defi- 
nitely decided it is for the new Chapel. As yet the piously sarcastic 
Theolog. points to his new and ponderous pile. Our mason smiles grimly ; 

results are eagerly waited for. Several prominent Sophomores have 

established the "entiente cordial" with the Blues. During the latter 

part of the term the Color Guard has been inspiring patriotic copyhand 
sentiments and improving the German accent of the students. " Rally 
round the Flag" was rapturously received, 2Si^ perhaps the Glee Club 
picked up a few wrinkles in expression and technique from the exquisite 

rendition of the above. Amateur Olympian games may be observed 

in front of Durfee and South Middle. How the life insurance agents 

swarm round the most intrepid athletes. Fierce foot ball skirmishes 

may be observed upon the Gymnasium parterre.—— Twice have the 
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lovers of the can-can and of the bass drum suffered disappointment. 
The lovely Aime6 cancelled an engagement, and a performance of Rich- 
ard Wagner's " Lohengrin " fell through. Prof. Livingston rendered 

the Easter anthem, assisted by the choir. The words were undistin- 
guishable, but a friend assures us he distinctly marked one hallelujah 

amidst that rash volume of sound. '75 have sold their barge. This 

is only fiur on Fearon. Dr. C. Cox, '35, read the poem at the Yale 

banquet given by the alumni in Congress to Chief Justice Waite. 
Congressman Kellogg presided. Pres. Porter was present at the dinner. 
Launt Thompson, the sculptor, expects to place his statue of Rec- 
tor Pierson, President of Yale from 1701 to 1707, between the Art 
School and South College, about Commencement time. This is all very 

well, but where will the Freshmen play ball ? Both Prof. Niemcyer 

and Prof. Weir have pictures at the present exhibition in New York 

City. Z. S. Holbrook, formerly of '75, will enter 'jS. The 

Sophomore mathematical problems have been assigned. We are almost 

tempted to publish them as a prize rebus. Rev. T. L. Day has been 

in the city lately. The Post-graduates have been studying British 

commerce with Profl Sumner. Some members of '74 have studied with 

them. Demas Strong, formerly of '75, renewed old associations a few 

weeks ago. W. H. Hotchkiss^ '75, has rejoined the class. Wm. 

M. Evarts and others have arranged with Wm. Miner for a medallion 

portrait of ei-Pres, Woolsey, to be given to the college. A new 

theatre, something of a phoenix from the ashes of the old Comique, 

called the Union, has lately been opened. The surplus Jubilee funds, 

$67.73, have been handed over to the rapacious Navy. Honesty, etc. 
Delta Kappa has appointed Gould, Atwater, Thatcher as commit- 
tee on prize oration, and Colgate, C. Clark and Knight as committee 

on debate, both of which are to occur in the ensuing six weeks. Mr. 

Wood, '74, has resigned his position as historian. Mr. Waterman has 

been unanimously chosen to fill his place. Pres. Porter has been 

travelling out West during the last vacation, and has received compli- 
mentary banquets from the alumni, both in St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

S. S. S. MEMORABILIA 

Is not what it once was. And while for some reasons we cannot but 
regret that for our sake the school is not situated in Brahmaputra, in 
order that its interests might be more separate and, therefore, this spec- 
ial record more complete, yet we regard the very meagerness of items 
as an index of the increasing unity of the two departments. We are 
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not hardened enough to ^ consistently remark that the weather has 
been greatly different from that which has visited other portions of the 
city. No rash precipitation of rain, while the sun's hot rays smote 
down upon the colleges — no scorching sun has shone for us, while dark 
banks of cloud have rolled over them. Now this is another advantage 
for the Brahmaputra plan — a totally distinct weather report. But still 
we hope that the S. S. S. will not seriously consider the matter for the 
sake of the Academic Department, on account of 

Boating Matters 

Alone if nothing else. Times are changed since a {^vi weeks ago some 
college Thunderer ventured to remark that Yale could find no boating 
men from her Scientific department. In fact, it is well known that four 
of the Scientifics are now upon the University crew. This accounts 
for the little comparative interest in this department of boating matters, 
since all their attention is centered upon the 'Varsity oars. The Fresh- 
men are so much pleased with the success of the consolidation of their 
predecessors and its result at Springfield last July, that they have made 
a similar arrangement with the Academic Freshmen. The crew has 
consequently been picked from the combined classes by Capt. Cook and 
a committee. It is to include Messrs. Brace, Rockwood and Linsley 
of the School. There is no reason why a very good crew might not be 
picked from the School to contend in the Spring Regatta. There is 
certainly sufficient material left, and 

Base Ball 

Is not a scientific game and therefore no 'counter attraction. Matters 
seem to be quite dull as far as the American game is concerned. As is 
known, the school numbers one of its members upon the University 
nine, and then complacently looking back upon its boating record, 
rather offers a cold shoulder to the attractions of Hamilton Park. This 
should not be so. If there is any talent for the game it should not be 
hid, since the University nine are making every effort, and we should 
aid them in every way. ^'j(^ is making some effort in this direction, 
and there are indications of some success. At least their effort is com- 
mendable. 

5. 5. S. Items. 

Prof. Whitney has received the degree of LL.D. from St. Andrews 
University in Scotland. The Juniors passed their annuals in Astron- 
omy and made a wild attempt at Calculus, at the end of *ast term. 
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Prof. Norton has been too ill to attend recitation. There is consid- 
erable agitation of the proposed four year's course at the school. 

"Pray you avoid it." '74 have been fortunate in receiving instruction 

in practical use of the blow-pipe. Where is the Sheffield Glee Club ? 

Grown idle from the intoxication of supremacy ? Prof. Wood prom- 
ises us a revised edition of his various works. May they speedily come. 
Prof. Clarke is giving the Grad. Engineers lectures on Mathemati- 
cal Literature. The school has a severe attack of the electrical epi- 
demic in the form of Telegraphy. Theses begin to worry the pen- 
sive '74 man. The Freshmen have aired their stand and suffered 

two annuals too, noble fellows. There is no reason why the agita- 
tion of the reading room question shoulci simply end now. Why can- 
not we have some such arrangements made to ensure the accomplish- 
ment of such a wish ? Botany tilts with '^'jd in form of lectures. 

Prof. Brush is to give lectures on Mineralogy. His instruction in Blow 
Pipe Analysis has been exceedingly beneficial. Foot ball languisheth. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A Tour through the Pyrenees. By H. A. Taine. New York : Henry Holt & 
Co. 

Last summer Mr. Taine, light-hearted, left Paris for the Pyrenees. Return- 
ing two months later, he brings with him a package of manuscripts — descrip- 
tions of town and country, of mountain and river, of storms and sunshine ; 
stories that he heard from old men ; social and historical sketches that he 
stole from older libraries. Paris art turned these manuscripts into a book, 
and the book is before us well written, well translated, well printed from 
the Preface, which is a perfect little chromo in itself, to the end. The vol- 
ume does not contain anything new. French historians, and poets, and 
travelers, and novelists, have made familiar the region of the Pyrenees, in 
tales of old romance, in songs of modern chivalry. 

What ruined chapel have they not made eloquent? What gorge, what 
stream can the pilgrim of to-day discover which has not already been pro- 
faned by the curious? by the outcast in search of retreat, by the disappointed 
in search of repose, by the philosopher dreaming of Utopia? M. Taine 
knows both what to observe and how to observe. The value of the book is 
not so much in what he saw as in his peculiar manner of seeing it. He looks 
beneath the surface of society, and tells us what he finds there. But the 
scrutiny is never that of a cynic or mere fault-finder. He seems bound to be 
pleased, and not to worry overmuch at the shortcomings of social life, in the 
most poverty-stricken part of Europe. 

Those who are familiar with the author's studies on the Philosophy of Art, 
know how given he is to theories and generalizations. These, his hobbies, 
however, he leaves in Paris, and instead we have beautiful delineations of 
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people and places. Here is a picture of a mountaineer's home. *' Two chil- 
dren were sleeping under a walnut tree ; a goat, that had climbed upon a 
rock, was bleating plaintively and tremblingly ; three or four hens, with curi- 
ous and uneasy air, were scratching on the brink of a trench ; a woman was 
drawing water from the spring with a wooden porringer : such is the entire 
wealth of these poor households. Sometimes they have, four or five hun- 
dred feet higher up, a field of barley, so steep that the reaper must be fas- 
tened by a rope in order to harvest it." We should have been glad to find 
mountain life presenting a more agreeable picture than it does in these pages. 
The people are wretchedly poor and wickedly bold. They seem at a loss to 
know whether to regard tourists as a prey or a harvest, and, says Taine, both 
opinions are correct, sinc^ they look upon travelers as a prey which yields a 
harvest. Those who have a passion for river and mountain scenery, should 
read this tour through the Pyrenees. Words are weak, we know, compared 
with things. But here at least are graphic and life-like descriptions from 
nature. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

No. 10 of the Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science^ containing articles 
on the " Origin of Metalliferous Deposits," and *' The Phenomena of Sleep." 
Boston : Estes & Lauriat. New Haven : Wilson & Co. 

Part 2 of the first volume of Half Hour Recreations in Natural History, 
This series is to consist of eight volumes, and each volume is to be divided 
into twelve parts. The part before us treats of the " Insects of the Garden." 
Boston : Estes & Lauriat. New Haven : Wilson & Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EXCHANGES, ETC. 

Our table is fairly loaded with " all that the season affords,** gathered from 
the four quarters of the earth. Pray be seated, gentlemen, and regale your- 
selves with whatever suits your palate. We cannot, in truth, recommend 
the viands as highly for their flavor as for their number. Perchance the 
enjoyment of a steamless room, from which we have been obliged to go out 
and sit in the sun so as to get comfortably warm, together with sickness in 
vacation^ may have exercised some untoward influence upon our mental 
vision. But at any rate we must candidly confess that our exchange reading 
is for the most part dull and dreary. The Inter-Collegiate Literary Contest 
broods like an incubus over the whole college press. Column after column 
about this affair is spun out ad nauseam. Even the mixed colleges are less 
flighty and romantic than usual. Only here and there can we glean anything 
worth presenting. 

That the McKendree Repository^ however, is still properly alive to tender 
sentiments, is apparent from its poetry : 

" But oh ! the lovely, charming girls, 

Round whom there float such clouds of curls ; 

They're very sweet, but never mind, 

We soon shall leave them all behind. Plus Ultra." 
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Here is a specimen of the intellectual stimulus of these mixed institutions, 
furnished by the Lawrence Collegian : 

"An under-classman held a discussion in one of the halls some time ago 
on the probability of his raising whiskers. He was opposed by three young 
misses and his case was decided to be very hopeless. Nary a whisker for 
aye." 

At Michigan University the girls appear to be progressive not only in 

mind but also in muscle, if one may judge from this announcement in the 

Chronicle : 

"We understand that the young ladies are to choose sides and play a 
match game of foot ball, at an 'early day. Alas for sore ankles and torn 
bustles !" 

Speaking of poetry, we clip the following from the Irving Union : 

** A Chicago poet upon hearing that Nilsson was about to erect cow-sheds 
upon her Peoria lots, has burst forth into the following verse: * Christine, 
Christine, thy milking do, the mom and eve between, and not by the dim 
religious light of the fitful kerosene. For the cow may plunge, and the 
lamp explode, and the fire fiend ride the gale, and shriek the knell of the 
burning town in the glow of the molten pail.' " 

Yet, altogether, the Santa Clara Owl rather bears away the palm for a 

varied and high-toned table of contents. The principal pieces are 

"The Adventures of a Strong-minded Kitten : A Story of California Life. 

Chapters XXIV and XXV. 

Meats and Minces. — Chap. 11. — Cats^ Dogs and Horse-blood Pudding, 
Is THE Monkey Father to the Man ?— Chap. I." 

Then, to cap the climax, a three-page " Table of Honor," which is simply 
a list of credits for Feb. in arithmetic, penmanship, &c. '* Classes of the 
Preparatory Department are omitted.'* 

The Acta Columbiana^ typographically and otherwise a very agreeable 

paper, affords the following luminous bit of science: 

" Professor Henry says ' that the curious phenomenon of the blowing off 
of the horses' shoes during the late terrible powder explosion on the Bran- 
dywine, was owing to the inertia. The shoes were not blown away from the 
dead horses, but the horses were blown off the shoes — the gravity of the 
shoe being seven, while the specific gravity of the whole horse is but one.' 
This is a very scientific distinction, that must appeal to the good sense of 
every reader Yf\iOS^ gravity is sufficient to read it without another explosion." 

The McGill University Gazette exclaims : 

'* Would it be believed that any respectable college paper would contain 
the following advertisement? 'Absolute divorces procured from courts of 
different States for desertion, etc. No publicity required, no charge until 
divorce granted !' It is too much for us — it fairly takes our breath away." 

Do give us the name of the paper and the situation of the college. 

The Qui Vive from Shurtleff, a mixed college, of course, after four col- 
umns and a half on '* Metaphysics, Philosophy and Psychology," gives us a 
really sentimental article on " Frankness in Love." We have room only for 
the close : 

*' Never part with your lover for a single day or night, with any unex- 
plained mvstery lingering between you to obstruct the course of true love. 
Be frank.' Yes, by all means. 

A quondam lecturer at Yale (by the fence), the " panharmonic, effervescent, 

luminescent " Pratt, G, A. T., C. O. D., has been presented at Amherst with 

an appropriate ode concluding as follows : 
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" Flashed the tidings of his advent through the incandescent skies ! 

— And thereat 
Like an epidemic Maelstrom the demented people rise, 
And ' Vox PopuLi Vox Dei !* through the cosmic spaces flies ! 
All earth's congregated millions wildly hanging out their eyes, 

When with high, potential air, 

In the Presidential Chair, 
Sits the Leader of the People — sits the circumambient Pratt ! 

Chorus — Clang the bassoon, — let the kettledrum ring ; 
Whangdoodle and gong in harmonious song ; 
While the clam and the nightingale sweetly prolong 
The praises of Pratt, — Oratorical King !" 

The absence of the Vassar Miscellany, which fills the editorial heart with 
melancholy sadness, leaves the Packer Quarterly and the Mills Quarterly un- 
questionably at the head of our list of unmixed feminine productions. Bat 
we refrain from odious comparisons. 

The Virginia University Magazine and the Hamilton Lit. are always wel- 
come. We heartily wish more were up to their standard. 

The Brunonian makes a very neat appearance, but must be in a sad strait 
for copy to print fifteen pages of dry items as history of the class of '57. 

The Magenta is as racy and interesting as ever. 

For the many pleasant compliments in our exchanges, we would return 
our politest editorial bow. The Bates Student, however, through some unac- 
countable lapsus pennae, makes us out altogether too wise, by directing to the 
" Yayle Lit." 

Of our outside exchanges, the Atlantic'' Every Saturday, Appleton*s and the 
Home Journal, are as varied and entertaining as usual. The Catholic Worlds 
despite its dogmatic theological tone, contains some poetry and prose really 
worthy of perusal for literary excellence. Our Church Work we would 
respectfully commend to the Berkeley Association ; the American Sportsman, 
to the Shooting Club. 

The wide reputation and political influence of the Lit. is attested by the 
number of printed speeches received during the past month from both Wash- 
ington and Albany. We are favored with noble sentiments on compulsory 
education, by two Honorable Assemblymen — one of them from Chenango. 

The other evening a newly appointed Record editor, returning rather late 
from a soiree, glanced up at a certain mansion and exclaimed, *' There the 

lovely lies, entombed in her bedclothes ! By Jove, fellows, Fm a 

poet." After such an outburst of the divine afllatus, the college has a right 
to expect great things from his paper in the way of verse. 

To both our weekly contemporaries we would cordially proffer the cus- 
tomary greetings, and would assure them of our heartfelt desire, our constant 
endeavors for a year of peace and amity in Yale journalism. 

To the college at large we would simply say that the Board of '75 will do 
their utmost to make the'LiT. not unworthy of its history and of Yale. But 
the success of the magazine, gentlemen, rests mainly with you. To you we 
look for hearty support by contributions as well as subscriptions, and we feel 
confident that you will not disappoint us. H. s. c. 
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ONE GREAT MISTAKE. 

A BOY of fourteen enters a school preparatory to 
college, studies Latin and Greek, studies hard, 
understands the elements thoroughly. He finds it not 
pleasant, but knows that it is all necessary and willingly 
devotes to it three years. But in the last year of his 
course, this continual grammatical drill seems wearisome 
and restraining. That Virgil was written chiefly to be an 
exemplification of some professor's Latin Grammar, and 
that the poetic beauty of the Iliad rests upon the presence 
of an ever-increasing number of non-Attic forms, he 
begins to doubt. He is rather a brilliant young fellow, 
literary in his tastes. He wishes good scholarship, but 
beside that, general culture. Though dissatisfied with his 
present work, he faithfully does his best, for in a year he 
will be in college, and there will be another atmosphere, 
culture and breadth of knowledge. 

He enters his first Greek recitation in college. Seve- 
ral men try to scan. He is called upon to translate three 
lines, does it well, gives the parts of several irregular 
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verbs, declines one noun, points out half a dozen non- 
Attic forms, and sits down. Latin is taught in the 
same way. He finds after a time that he is treated as 
a school boy still, and that that liberal culture which 
he longs for is still far away. He must find it some- 
where, — possibly in miscellaneous study. He reads, 
books well worth reading, for he is a sensible fellow. 
Passing his time in this way, he stands but fairly in his 
class. He knows that he could rank high as a scholar if 
he would. His reading does not satisfy him ; he is am- 
bitious for honor. The most easy, direct and pleasant 
way of gaining it is by prize-taking and by success in 
writing. These become his aims. If he succeeds, his 
reputation is established ; he graduates considered not 
much of a scholar, but a fine writer and brilliant man. 
** His has been a very successful college course." Excuse 
me, it has been very unsuccessful. Acquiring a certain 
amount of knowledge, and winning money and honor 
from a few prizes, is not the best result of four years in 
college. He himself and his truest friends know this, and 
are dissatisfied with what he has done. 

No man makes a success of his college life who does 
not study faithfully. Anything, I care not what it is, 
which causes neglect of the regular studies does injury 
for which no college reputation, however brilliant, can 
atone. That college reputation is in itself worthless, I 
firmly believe — attractive but worthless. We are gen- 
erous in our honor, and have made these reputations so 
alluring that they seem the only good. Admit that num- 
bers come here with no definite purpose, but men of 
real ability, men who believe that college means some- 
thing and are not thoughtless about that meaning, sooner 
or later, before or after entering college, have one feeling 
firmly fixed in their minds, the feeling that a man's success 
in college is measured by the reputation which he wins; 
that what others think of him, not his self-consciousness, 
must be his Mecca. " Have it said at the end of Fresh- 
man year that you can take the valedictory ; then lie off 
and take the DeForest !" This advice, which I know to 
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have been given, is an epitome of all such feeling. " Have 
it said,*' and as soon as it has been said, turn to something 
else that something more may be said; the real value of 
what one does is of little importance compared with what 
is said of it. 1 

As an incidental reward of work performed faithfully 
and well, a college reputation is to be prized most highly, 
but in itiself it is worse than worthless. It is not true 
that this same principle would make all fame in this world 
valueless. For we are here in college that we may be the 
better able to win reputation outside. We glory so much 
in the pleasant saying that "college is a world in itself," 
that we forget that if a world, it is a very humble satel- 
lite. The life in the real world is what we are living for, 
and no man's college course is a success which does not 
prepare him as much as possible for that life. A college 
reputation, however brilliant, can. have none but the most 
indirect influence upon such preparation. It would seem 
that it might be well for us to devote our attention to 
something more directly influential. To one who had 
not been broadened in his views by association with 
modern students, the suggestion that study ought to be 
the main purpose of their college life might seem absurd 
from its evident truth, but to them it seems untrue from 
evident absurdity. 

Popular sentiment allows a certain amount of time for 
study — to the high-stand a little more than to the low. 
Spend that time; if with it you can rank among the first, 
you are a smart fellow ; but if in that time it is im- 
possible for you to learn your lessons, and you work 
longer upon them, the penalty is loss of popularity and 
social position. Of course, this is all unjust. No man 
should be ashamed to proportion the length of his work 
to the -gifts which nature gave him. All this feeling arises 
from an under-estimate of the relative importance of study. 
Not in a more accurate knowledge of the lines in the 
spectrum, not in a readier command of abstruse tri- 
gonometrical formulae does the difference lie between 
faithful and careless study. But four years of faithful 
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study means ability to force oneself to work independ- 
ently of circumstances, power of concentrating the atten- 
tion, increase of memory, quick and complete comprehen- 
sion. For the loss of these qualities no popularity, no 
fluency of expression gained by the most constant writ- 
ing, can compensate. As for those whom we name 
" digs," by no means do I intend to unduly exalt them. 
There is nothing in them to excite admiration. I would 
not claim it for them, nor they for themselves. But many 
of the most ridiculed of their number are doing their 
duty conscientiously and faithfully, are improving to the 
utmost the talent there is in them, which is hardly true of 
many of the college heroes whom we so gladly honor. 
Able men, like our friend whose course we followed, do 
not realize what they are doing when they neglect the 
studies. Natural, but none the less disastrous is the 
error. The temptation is great for a brilliant man to 
neglect the regular course for the pleasures of miscel- 
laneous study. To such a mind it seems dwarfing to be 
confined to the appointed studies. There is a fascination 
in the investigating of favorite subjects and in perfecting 
a knowledge of art, literature or a chosen science ; yet the 
culture gained, if such there be, is little worth its price. 
Dislike the curriculum we may, possibly an elective sys- 
tem would be better, yet while we have this system we 
must be faithful to its appointed work. Young men of 
our age, while in college, have not the requisite firmness 
of purpose to pursue independent study with sufficient 
thoroughness to render it profitable. Dabbling in many 
things, we become dilettanti in college, — what else shall 
we be outside? 

In college successes there is a glow and a splendor equalled 
by none outside, for our young enthusiasm multiplies their 
glory. There is no college reputation pleasanter in the 
gaining, or more secure when gained, than that for lite- 
rary ability. If a man can win this, and do his duty in 
his studies too, well. But if one must be sacrificed, there 
is no doubt which it should be. Yet we are apt to reg^ard 
it as an open question ; to forget that the fundamental 
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idea of collegiate education is of four years of studying, 
with more or less of writing. If in individual cases we 
make it writing, with more or less of studying, we shall 
pay the penalty for our mistake. A graduate of a few 
years, a man who in a large preparatory school ranked 
very high as a scholar, in college gained the highest lite- 
rary honors, was considered the most able writer in his 
class, but paid little attention to study. Popular, — the 
ideal of men of that type. JHe studied law — of all profes- 
sions the one for such a man. After a year or two of reading, 
he said that his course in college had done him incalcul- 
able injury, that from his carelessness in study while there, 
from the habit of obtaining merely a superficial knowl- 
edge of a lesson, carefully cultivated for four years, he 
found it almost impossible to read law with any thorough- 
ness. In fact, in college he had gained inability to study. 
To the numberless prospective lawyers, to all college 
men whatever may be their future, the advice of such a 
lawyer is worth heeding. " Whatever else you do in col- 
lege, learn to study.*' 



#•» 



MARGARET. 

GOETHE, with his master pen, has delineated, in his 
character of Margaret, a woman. Other poets and 
writers have created female characters, endowing them 
with the best or the worst attributes, according as they 
were to be the model heroines or the terrible examples ; 
but none have so perfectly represented all the virtues, the 
graces, the noble qualities of heart and mind, as well as 
the weaknesses, which make of woman the idol to which 
men have always bent the knee, the deity, in whose wor- 
ship cities have been betrayed and kingdoms lost. 

Carlyle, I think, has said that, in the creation of this 
character, Goethe profited largely by a youthful acquaint- 
ance with a young girl by whom he thought himself 
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beloved. Fortunately for literature and for himself, this 
fancied affection never reached its consummation in mar- 
riage. Fortunate, on the one hand, 'since one's wife sel- 
dom furnishes inspiration for a heroine ; and, on the other, 
since no man could, I trust, for the honor of his sex, 
imagine his wife so frail as to lose, even for his sake, the 
virtue which makes her his and his only. How much 
has been taken from the reputation of Rubens, by his 
continually putting his wife in the most prominent posi- 
tions in his pictures, and without that modesty of appear- 
ance which so becomes a woman ! 

Margaret, even in her sin, was modest, and modestly 
has Goethe portrayed it. 

Of this young girl, Goethe has made his ideal woman, 
a woman of flesh and blood and human nature; not one 
of those sinless abominations, whom poets expect us to 
admire ; not one of those earthly Venuses, whom nobody 
ever sees, whose " swan-like neck," *' luscious unfathom- 
able eyes," infinitesimal feet," etc., deserve a panegyric 
from Pliny's flattering pen. 

Margaret was a beautiful girl, " lovely, snappish and 
modest withal"; but the details the poet leaves to be 
filled in by the reader. In her character he is more 
explicit, only enough so, however, to indicate her virtues 
and her faults. Her whole character, or all of it that 
demands our attention, centers around her fall and in the 
attending circumstances. 

She was brought up with little or no education, some 
severity and an abundance of religious instruction, in 
fact, splendidly trained to fall in love with such a man as 
Faust, whose knowledge overwhelmed her, whose kind- 
ness and careful attention delighted her, and whose flat- 
tery, delicately implied by arguing with her on subjects 
far beyond her comprehension, raised her to the acme of 
gratified vanity. 

In her first meeting with Faust, as she herself after- 
ward tells him, she was frightened by his speaking to 
her, and feared lest she had acted improperly, so that he 
was encouraged to address her. Simple country girl that 
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she was, she knew, from his daring and noble mien, that 
he was a gentleman, and withal was rather pleased by 
receiving attention from a gentleman than offended by 
the way in which it was offered. Throughout this whole 
scene, her simple trustfulness and the purity of her mind 
are strikingly shown forth. When the casket of jewels 
is sent her, she displays unbounded delight, and true to 
her woman nature hastens to make a confidant, the first 
step toward encouraging a secret love. While these 
incidents tend to show her simplicity and childishness, 
just tinged with mischief, they also show the worst side 
of her character, her misconception, or rather lack of 
trust in her mother. 

Naturally enough, her childishness and inexperience 
made her long for some one on whom she could rely, and 
made her too susceptible to flattery. She had sense 
enough to know, as every woman knows, who is not over- 
whelmed by her own self-esteem, that flattery of the 
coarser and broader kind is but a cloak which some 
schemer would throw around her to more effectually con- 
ceal his own designs, but she was not acute enough to 
discover that the flattery implied in presents and atten- 
tions, and in the considerate way in which he received all 
her opinions, and which she took to be the homage justly 
due to her own beauty and intelligence, was but another 
cloak, more beautiful it is true and of finer texture, yet 
on this very account better calculated to deceive. 

Man gains his power over woman, not by the exercise 
of his superiority, but, as it were, by the subjection of 
this superiority to her weakness. So Faust but furnishes 
another example. He condescends to surrender all his 
vast knowledge, and taking Margaret for his teacher, to 
learn from her lips, ostensibly, religion; in reality, love. 
Had he opened to her mind, that he might confute her, 
his own research and acumen, her pride would have 
received a stunning blow ; had he accepted, without 
questioning, her dictum, she would, in spite of her reputa- 
tion, have despised him as ignorant, or as an abject flat- 
terer. Woman likes the middle course, enough, not too 
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much offered for them to conquer, and to enable them to 
feel the joy of having overcome an antagonist whom 
every one considers formidable. 

Faust, with Mephistopheles as adviser, understood 
women, and Margaret, as Goethe paints her, was a 
woman. The conquest was not hard — two or three trifling 
defeats in matters of which he was undoubted master, 
and then the final, decisive victory. 

But aside from the art which Faust brought to his aid, 
he possessed two characteristics, which are supposed to 
be irresistible in the power with which they attract 
women. Faust was a hero in the world of letters, and 
also an immoral man, not bad or vicious enough to dis- 
gust, but sufficiently erring to incite in Margaret a desire 
to reform him. 

Woman must have " a hero to exalt, or a soul to save." 
As we have seen, Margaret perceived in Faust both these 
qualities. Her whole being was absorbed in him. How 
she could honor him, how save him, were her thoughts 
by day, her dreams by night. With great sadness, she 
saw the influence of his evil companion still strong upon 
him ; she pitied him, first as she would have pitied any 
one, then with a boundless compassion. Soon Margaret 
learned to love, for " pity is akin to love." With this 
new emotion came a complete change in her character. 
She was no longer undecided ; her childishness had almost 
passed away, and the budding maiden had ripened into a 
woman. She felt a woman's love; not a cold, calculating 
affection, whose limits must be circumscribed by church 
or court, but a burning, passionate emotion, which made 
her heart throb and blinded her eyes to all, save Faust. 
Her highest desire was to hear from his lips that he loved 
her; her sweetest task, to please him. Her trusting love, 
doubting only enough to make assurances and vows 
doubly sweet, shows itself in many charming ways. In 
one scene, with a little of her former childishness, she 
plucks a flower, trusting to that to prove her lover's 
fidelity. Quickly she pulls ofi" the petals, saying to each 
"loves me," or "loves me not," until finally, when the 
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last petal comes off as she says " he loves me/* her joy, 
strengthened by the same protestations from Faust, is 
unbounded. 

For such a love no sacrifice seemed too great. To give 
to her mother a draught whose effects she did not know ; 
to lose her own life, or what had before seemed worse to 
her, her virtue ; these were but trifling proofs of the love 
she bore him. Her strength of mind was gone, over- 
whelmed by the irresistible tide of love, and she gave 
herself wholly to his keeping ; on him only she relied, 
and her faults were his crimes. 

After she had suffered irreparable loss; her brother 
killed by her lover ; her mind crazed by his desertion, the 
loss of her child, the scoffs of the people and the terror 
of death, she still loved, but oh, with how much nobler a 
feeling. All the lower aspirations of her nature had gone 
from her, and now, purified, she only desired to have with 
her always the man who had brought upon her all her 
misery. Her noble soul forgave, forgot and still loved. 
To be saved, to dwell with him in heaven, was her prayer ; 
and as he implored her to fly from prison, while she was 
still resisting his entreaties, her spirit passed away, amid 
celestial music and voices, " She is saved — is saved — is 
saved." J. H. M. 



TO A WOODLAND GLEN. 

* 

Fair woodland glen, 
Think not I come, as come the rest. 
To pluck the garlands from thy breast ; 

Nor, like unfeeling men, 

To break thy spell 
By earless step and boist'rous song : 
My only wish is to prolong 

Thy peaceful dream, and tell 

48 
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How thus with thee 
I love to spend the morning hour 
And feel thy sweet, subduing power 

Steal calmly over me. 

Within thy shade 
Full many a pleasing fancy dwells, 
And from thy little flower-bells, 

So delicately made, 

There seem to come 
Sweet strains like those which, ere the dawn, 
Float lightly through the mists of mom 

To call the fairies home. 



But not alone 
Does fancy dwell within thy shade. 
For memory's golden train have made 

Their home with thee, and sown 

Beneath thy bowers 
Their seed of recollection dear. 
Which sprouting, now have scattered here 

The bloom of former hours. 

But I will cease. 
Lest, hapless, by my accents rude 
I interrupt thy happy mood, 

And break thy dream of peace. 

Yet I could muse 
All day, fair glen, upon thy face. 
For there is joy in such a place ; 

Nor would I ever choose 

Friend to condole 
More sweetly than thy cooling shade, 
For thy low whispering has made 

Sweet music to my soul. c. if. s. 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND THE MUSIC DRAMA. 

RICHARD Wagner is the acknowledged head of the 
school of modern German music ; the radical school, 
it might be called, of which Liszt, Berlioz, and Von 
Biilow are prominent members. His life has been a suc- 
cession of struggles ; first with his relatives, who tried to 
dissuade him from the study of music as a profession ; 
again with managers and audiences, to get his operas 
represented ; and finally with musical composers, who 
have bitterly opposed his theories and condemned his 
productions. 

In early life he showed no decided talent for music. 
He studied English and Greek with the greatest pleasure, 
and read Shakespeare and the Greek dramatists. At 
Leipsic, his birthplace, he heard Beethoven's sym- 
phonies, and forthwith resolved to adopt music as his 
profession, and for a few years he pursued this study, 
mainly by himself. At the age of twenty-one he became 
the leader of an orchestra, and during the next four years 
conducted operas in the smaller cities. His works in this 
time include a symphony, several overtures and operas, 
none of which were well received. In 1839 ^^ went to 
Paris for the purpose of bringing out Rienzi, the libretto 
of which was adapted from the novel by Bulwer. In this 
attempt he was unsuccessful. He remained there, how- 
ever, almost without means of support, till 1842 ; when 
he went to Dresden at the invitation of the King and rep- 
resented Rienzi at the Court theatre. For a short time 
this opera was extremely popular : and Wagner con- 
ducted at this theatre till the revolution in 1848. In the 
meantime two operas. The Flying Dutchman and Tann- 
kduser^ were completed and represented. Neither of 
them was as well received as the composer had reason to 
expect ; yet he persisted in his ideas, and developed them 
more fully than before in Lohengrin, 
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His connection with the revolutionary party in Saxony 
compelled him to seek refuge in Switzerland, where he 
gave himself up to study and writing. 

At Weimar, in 1852, Tannhduser and Lohengrin were 
performed under the direction of Franz Liszt, when 
Wagner and his works again attracted the attention of the 
musical world. Since then he has made many converts 
to his theories, and provoked a much larger number of 
opponents. His later works are Tristran und Isolde^ The 
Master Singers of Nuremburg, and a series of four operas 
founded on the Nibelungen Lied. 

A brief examination of his claims to eminence, though 
by one unlearned in the science of music, may not be 
unprofitable. For that cannot be a valuable and perma- 
nent kind of music which is not appreciated in some 
degree by others than musicians. An opera can very 
properly be judged by any person who has a conception 
of dramatic poetry, and is capable of interpreting the 
language of music. Moreover, Wagner has himself dis- 
tinctly stated the principles underlying his dramatic com- 
positions in a way intelligible to an ordinary reader. 

Wagner has achieved his present prominence by his 
operas, and by their merits his permanent position in rela- 
tion to the classical composers must be determined. 
Those which have appeared since Tannhduser are the 
only ones to be considered as embodying his mature 
ideas. 

With the self-esteem which is his mosC striking charac- 
teristic, he owns no superior but Beethoven. The ninth 
symphony of this master he regards as the perfection of 
music unaided by the human voice, and claims that the 
composer himself felt this, and was obliged to use Schil- 
ler's poetry to completely carry out his idea. With this 
symphony as a starting point, he proceeds to develop the 
true opera — no longer to be the hap-hazard combination 
of words and music — but the music drama, in which 
poetry and music unite to form a new art. Of this art, 
Gluck was the prophet, Beethoven the forerunner, and 
Wagner is the apostle. 
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Gluck was the first to break loose from Italian tradi- 
tions, and to transform the opera from a collection of dis- 
connected airs, duets, and choruses to a true dramatic 
composition. He endeavors to do this by making the 
music correspond to the sense of the words. This inno- 
vation was accompanied by a musical revolution, which 
ended in the triumph of the party of progress. In har- 
mony with Gluck's theories, Mozart, Beethoven, Meyer- 
beer, and all subsequent successful composers, have 
written. Wagner adopts their deductions, and goes 
farther. The music must not be made for the words, nor 
the words for the music; they are of equal importance, 
and each must interpret and illustrate the other. In cer- 
tain parts of a dramatic composition, the words are most 
prominent ; as in a harangue, or sustained conversation, 
which gives the audience information essential to the plot. 
At other times, to reveal character and to represent the 
workings of the emotions, — things for which words alone 
are inadequate, — the music is in the foreground. Hence, 
there can be no lasting supremacy of one over the other. 

In an opera, there are besides the words and vocal 
parts, the acting, the orchestra, and the scenery, which 
appeal to the senses. It is, therefore, unfair, as some 
critic has observed, to judge Wagner's operas by the 
piano-forte gcore ; they should only be judged when sur- 
rounded by all the accessories of a well-appointed opera 
house. The second act of Lohengrin is but a tedious, dis- 
cordant duet, when sung with piano-forte alone. When 
Ortrud and Frederick are seen reviling one another in the 
courtyard of the palace ; the one burning with jealousy ; 
the other in the despair of defeat, and both plotting 
revenge against the heaven-sent Lohengrin, — then there 
is a thrilling revelation of strong passions, and the hearer 
is awed into admiration of the scene. 

The rarity of melodious airs is the chief reason that so 
many, even among musicians, have formed a prejudice 
against this dramatic fidelity. The prejudice is un- 
founded. As well might Shakespeare be condemned for 
using impassioned language in a tragic scene. Where it 
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is appropriate Wagner introduces melody, though not 
often of that popular sort which is whistled by newsboys 
and taken up by hand-organs. As a substitute for this, 
what is called " infinite melody" is found. That is, if the 
vocal part is a declamatory recitative, the orchestra sup- 
plies the melody, and vice versa. The practicability and 
even the existence of this infinite melody is denied by 
Wagner's opponents ; but until his later operas are more 
frequently performed, the popular decision must be sus- 
pended. 

The orchestra in these operas is raised to a very impor- 
tant position. It not only supports the vocal parts, but 
interprets them. At times it seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to the singer that the chorus did to the actors in the 
Greek drama. As might be expected, the instrumenta- 
tion is elaborate. The chorus, too, is introduced as of equal 
importance with the actors. In the words of a reviewer: 
** He gives no place to polyphony; and the traditional 
style of opera chorus, as a mass of united voices, he 
would dispense with." Wagner says : " A mass of people 
can never interest, but merely confuse the hearer ; only 
distinguishable individualities can gain his attention and 
sympathy." 

The second essential in this Music Drama is that the 
subject must be a myth. It is argued, that since the mas- 
terpieces of the Greeks were founded on myths, and 
since Grecian dramatic art is the highest type the world 
has seen, therefore modern art must draw its inspiration 
from mythical subjects. This speculation, however, 
properly belongs to philosophy. Such a subject affords 
great scope for the imagination, and is favorable to pro- 
ducing striking stage effects, which, however, too much 
resemble the Deus ex machina so strongly condemned by 
Horace. A music drama should have a noble theme. As 
Beethoven says of Mozart's Don Giovanni : " Divine art 
should never stoop to the degrading frivolity of such a 
scandalous subject." The incidents of real life, " actions 
which spring from moral motives," afford the true mate- 
rials for dramatic composition. 
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Among the minor peculiarities of this music drama is 
the so-called leading motive. It is a phrase, sometimes 
in the orchestra, sometimes in the vocal parts, which in- 
troduces, and to a certain extent interprets, the prominent 
characters as they appear on the stage. This feature is 
not original with Wagner ; but he has elaborated it, and 
used it in such a way as to make it his own. He has been 
criticised for having employed it as a substitute for real 
portrayal of character. The criticism seems hardly just. 
The leading motive excites interest by marking the prom- 
inent points in the plot. The impression made by it is 
but momentary, and the attention is immediately trans- 
ferred to the actor in person. Yet it must be confessed 
that in theory, it seems unworthy of a true drama, because 
it resembles a conventional expedient adopted for the 
sake of clearness. Just as on the Greek stage devices 
were used to distinguish residents in the palace, the city, 
or the country. Yet, as it is introduced in Lohengrin^ the 
eflFect at one hearing is very pleasant. Familiarity with 
the drama might, however, make such preludes unneces- 
sary and therefore tiresome. 

These are by no means all the novelties in " the new 
work of art of the future." The comprehensive mind of 
Wagner has considered every detail. Not only the 
drama itself, but all the accessories. His stage directions 
are wonderful in their completeness ; and he is master of 
scenic effects. At the same time, in the most spectacular 
pieces, there is nothing done simply for display, nothing 
which detracts from the symmetry of the composition. 

Like all reformers, Wagner has many faults, which are 
more apparent because they are associated with marked 
independence of character and brilliant genius. Whether 
his theories are right or not, the results thus far attained 
will rank him among classical composers ; and, at all 
events, he will be remembered as having consecrated his 
life to the ennobling of musical dramatic composition. 

E. P. H. 
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ON BRAND'S PIAZZA. 

" Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 
Save when by fits on the low night wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfall." 

I HAD quoted the lines almost unconsciously, they 
seemed so applicable to' the calm quiet that evening 
had ushered in. "Macaulay, is'nt it?" said Brand lazily, 
between the successive pufTs of his cigar. Without wait- 
ing for an answer, he continued : " How unlike the dog- 
matical old fellow ! no wonder Melbourne said that he 
wished he was as sure of anything as Tom Macaulay was 
of everything, and yet indirectly I owe a great deal to 
the said Thomas Babington. The man really had a great 
deal of influence upon my life.** I saw he looked at me for 
encouragement, and consequently assumed that look of 
dreamy vacuity that shows a polite indifference as to 
whether you will be bored or not. This generally crushed 
him, but 1 failed signally now. ** Well,*' said Brand, when 
to me comes from the other end of the piazza, "Gustavus, 
ar*nt you coming with the mallets and wickets?*' in be- 
seeching tones from his sister Leonora. But her brother 
holds me like the wedding guest, with glittering eye, and 
I can only murmur a faint palliation for my heartless con- 
duct in deserting the best of women. " Well," said he, 
" I was rather an odd stick at college ; my father, as you 
know, had left me considerable property, and, as you 
don*t know, a very great passion for the antique ; besides, 
you see, my name increased the passion, and that I had 
nothing to do with, you know. Empedocles, — some old 
philosophical muff", I believe, — such a beastly compound it 
makes ** — puff", puff", and he blows out a ring, and watches it 
dissipate into the air. ** I then had a fancy that a man can 
only individualize himself by assuming a personality either 
way before or way behind his present, and I, like Napo- 
leon, you know, chose the latter. It is wonderful to me. 
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you know, when I think of it, how violent an ascendancy 
that passion gained over me. The French revolution was 
my favorite bit of history, Charles James Fox my chosen 
orator; even earlier, my old nurse tells me, as I took as 
naturally to the tub as Diogenes, and evinced in my im- 
mature days as great a passion for masticating pebbles 
and kindred articles of diet as Demosthenes. Then I'd 
drive my tailor to despair by insisting that I should have 
my shoulders, or rather my coat's shoulders, stuflFed out 
like a hotel clerk, fori was not Plato a modification of 
" n\arv<i^' the broad. I used to bore all the fellows I knew 
by attempting to impose upon them my version of Hamlet 
adapted to the customs of the ancient stage, in which the 
melancholy Dane was to appear in the persona and tragic 
buskin with a chorus of Danish courtiers with a melan- 
choly double shuffle. Then, I remember," and while he 
recovered from the chuckle, "Gust-a-a-vus," in a tone pleas- 
ingly acid, I wish I could say in a lemonade-tone, came 
from the croquet ground. But Brand continued, " I 
remember I conceded a theory aboiit the dancing of the 
Greek chorus, and spent my time for two or three months 
going to see all the popular song and dance men, and 
attempting to procure some appropriate shuffle or break- 
down or jig from those Terpsichorean giants that would 
apply to the various metres of the ancient plays, but 
those exquisites could render any amount of " Pretty 
little Jessies " or ** Love among the roses " or such ad nau- 
seatnizedto despair, when I would repeat the chorus, and 
they would attempt to keep appropriate time. It was very 
mortifying indeed," said Brand, ** because they thought I 
was a song and dance writer, and they sneered at me pity- 
fully. By Jove, its even mortifying to often think of it." 
Here a swish of femine skirts and a vigorous slam of the 
door told me it was all over between Leonora and myself; 
" but, however, this was nothing in comparison with my 
main ambition, and that was to imitate the life of the an- 
cient philosophers as far as I could in this modern day. 
'This became the absorbing passion of me' life, as the 
louts on the stage say, and I read with avidity and 

49 
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practiced with assiduity all the customs, manners, and 
methods of thought of these wretched old bores, until 1 
became a general nuisance to all of my friends with my 
syllogisms and disputations. Notwithstanding this, I 
might have congratulated myself upon a general conver- 
sion, for they all became stoics enough in enduring me. 
After graduation I traveled, as you very well know, and 
finally came home to Montrose, more of an antique than 
ever. I was young, ambitious and inexperienced, and 
quite unnecessary to say, conceited, and from such a com- 
pound, you must know (I never could tell why he em- 
pathized the "you'' until this very day), the most disas- 
trous results are prone to follow. The old place had run 
down dreadfully, the inhabitants had suffered from a 
dearth of manufacturing capital and of some guiding 
hand ; you know what my father was, poor old boy, and 1 
rather fancy they looked upon me as a different specimen, 
but, alas, I was a little more radical than he. In fact, I 
fancy I was like some of the present Premier heroes ; at 
any rate, I cannot help smiling at my efforts for reform." 
I fear I yawned here, for Brand offered me another cigar, 
and lit a fresh one for himself. " If I bore you, Gustavus, 
say so.** To him I reply with the mental calculation 
that I must hear it out sometime : " Oh no, not at all, go 
ahead." " Well, I looked upon myself as a reformer. I 
forgot to tell you, at that time I was an atheist. I estab- 
lished a sort of academy for disputations and general im- 
provement. I built that great place down there as a sort 
of portico, had it adorned with pillars, got up the ancient 
style of architecture freezes, and these gimcracks, and 
announced myself as a sort of reformer and teacher of 
modern independent thought. I actually believe that I 
was fool enough to establish a species of ancient perpetual 
free lunch for all the long-haired literary hacks, humbugs, 
and disappointed disciples of a multitude of ** ismsy My 
friends, such as really were my friends, laughed, and 
allowed me to quietly drop from their visiting lists. It 
was'nt very pleasant for Bob Staples to have his mother 
and sister meet me in my toga with my hair half 
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shaved off and bound in a fillet. It was*nt very pleasant 
for my maiden aunt, a respectable creature, to meet all 
sorts of disciples, who had traveled to Montrose to sit at 
my feet, as they phrased it. But I remember, even in my . 
infatuation, my school, as I termed it, was thronged with 
all sorts of characters, and especially about the time 
of the priticipal meal. Anybody who would consent 
to discuss the immortality of the soul, the justice of sui- 
cide, or the Pythagorean system, was happy to practically 
pursue the Epicurean system so long as he chose to stay. 
I actually believe, at that time 1 was quite insane on the 
subject. The villagers, who had looked upon me as their 
helper and true adviser, turned away in honest disgust from 
my socialistic ideas, gazed and mocked at my disputa- 
tions, and contemplated the general rack* and ruin with 
feelings of genuine dismay. One or two newspaper re- 
porters got wind of my actions, and the Daily This and 
That double-leaded their leaders upon my folly. Thank 
Heaven, I, even then, had powers left enough to regard 
that with nonchalance and rather prided myself upon be- 
ing a martyr, I set out a grove of hemlocks and thought 
of the hereafter. This is not a tenth of the ridiculous, 
nonsensical folly. My house became a perfect retreat for 
all of the literary quacks, sharpers, adventurers and hum- 
bugs, a sort of degraded Brook Farm. People swarmed 
there who looked upon me as a poor senseless fanatic and 
as fair game, * a pigeon to be plucked, you know.' " ** Well,*' 
I interrupted him with some indignation, ** a long time ago, 
you said something about Macaulay : what connection had 
such a respectable old gentleman with this motley crew ?" 
"Coming to it presently,'* continued the incorrigible 
Brand. " Well, one day I happened to pick up Macaulay, 
and opened that most wonderful criticism of his upon Lord 
Bacon where, if you remember, he compares the ancient 
and modern school of the philosophers." I nodded. I 
didn't, but thought the lie justifiable, for to tell the truth 
he was getting to be a dreadful bore. " With deductions so 
.favorable to the modern Baconian school — I confess the 
reasoning fascinated me ; at once the shade fell from my 
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eyes. I saw the folly, the utter, sheer, puerile nonsense of 
my theories and speculations ; another reason much more 
powerful than this also deterred me from ever contem- 
plating such intellectual enjoyment again. My mind was 
made up, not that I would not be a philosopher, but that 
I would alter my school. I went over to the railroad 
depot, bought a number of tickets, distributed them freely 
among the disciples — I remember one of them, the most 
ardent of the lot, swore because his wasn't a drawing- 
room car — and gave the whole crowd two hours to leave. 
They separated, and in five days every trace of my an- 
tique folly was obliterated." ** But of course there was the 
re-action,*' I suggested. " Oh yes, in another direction," 
said he with a smile. " I burned to be something practical ; 
I thought of the old Baron Verulam stopping his carriage 
in mid-winter to try the effect of the snow upon the 
chicken and longed to imitate so venerable a man." " And 
you succeeded," I said. " Certainly, I invented a new plan 
of canning tomatoes that is destined in time to revolution- 
ize the trade. I became intensely practical ; my portico I 
turned into that mill yonder. I built up the town over the 
river, gave employment to the people. Ten years ago 
you could ride through the silent streets. To-day you 
hear the clang and rush and roar of a busy town. The 
population doubled. I built that church, whose spire you 
see just shooting up. I don't know as you can see it now, 
its so dark — between that grove of firs. It is to the oper- 
ative and common people that I owe much in my labors 
toward a better object in life. Finally, my friends came 
back to me, and when I married Xantippe and dedicated 
the town hall yonder and returned a very handsome in- 
come tax my old popularity returned. Bob Staples and 
family were here last year and stayed two weeks. I almost 
was tempted to try on the toga again to get rid of them. 
My aforesaid aunt annually sends quince jelly and flan- 
nels in large quantity in token of reconciliation. The 
Daily This and That apologized. By Jove, I really be- 
lieve they attempted to gloss my infatuation over, and, in 
short, 1 became a respectable member of society. You 
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knew I was in the Legislature last year ? and it was all 
Macaulay and toniatoes that did it — bathos, but also true. 
You know the rest of my story pretty well, old fellow," 
he said. I nodded, but did not speak, for Leonora was 
maddening us with the 1,001 Nights, and the notes came 
to us on the evening air heavy with perfume. " Yes,** he 
said, almost in reverie, "you would scarcely tell the coun- 
try, and if you had seen it then — everything is changed, 
utterly changed for the better." Brand was certainly very 
polemical, but I thought 1 would venture upon one soli- 
tary remark just to prevent his soliloquy. " How just 
Macaulay was in his estimate of the ancient philosophers, 
and how much they deserved the contempt he expressed. 
Good heavens ! the man is going to dispute me, I can 
see it in his eye." " Not at all. He has chosen to cast a 
slur upon them because they did not choose to turn their 
attention toward practical things, and, as it seems to me, 
has committed the great error of measuring their work 
by the requirements of his time. Indeed, indirectly, our 
modern utilitarian philosophers owe their very opportuni- 
ties to the great work of the old philosophers. Com- 
pelled to see the people chained in a religion that nature 
had suggested and poetry perpetuated, and which was 
restrained by its very origin and fanciful and forced, 
is there any wonder that they should have turned their 
attention toward the solution of problems that con- 
cerned the present and the future state? One ad- 
vance suggested another. The very compliment of 
their doubt for the existing religion lay in personal prac- 
tical investigation. It was to their lead that the people 
owed their advance in thought, and with increased 
thought comes increased civilization. Do you really be- 
lieve that if Plato should have invented a patent plough, 
or Diogenes carried an improved safety lamp patented, of 
his own original idea, that their eflFect could have been as 
great in the world ? Of course you don't. To a certain 
extent the philosophers were the circulating library." It 
was dark now, and I could yawn with impunity. " Their 
intellectual culture tended to quicken all the minds of 
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those about them ; they prepared the way all the sooner 
for those after them. Or, if Macaulay does not be- 
lieve that such eflForts do any good, why did he not turn 
his attention towards inventing a patent coffee pot, or 
Macaulay's hair oil, since it would be certainly of much 
more pecuniary profit to himself? No, he seems to me to 
prefer the new to the old wisely, but in his enthusiasm 
for the latter forgets the time and its needs in which the 
former flourished. However, what right have I to be 
criticising such men. Will you have another cigar ?" " No, 
thanks," and the light of his own made a brilliant parabola 
in the darkness, and fell hissing on the fountain below. 
" Well, good night." " Good night." " Oh Brand," I cry 
out to him, ** what was your other reason for leaving the old 
school ?" ** I gave up being an atheist. Good night." Vis- 
ions at last of irate Leonora, rejected croquet, flit about, 
and I bitterly think of the morrow. Brand's a good fel- 
low I say, but excuse the rest. 



• ♦• 



TO A FRIEND. 

In sunny climes our budding love grew bright, 
And spread its blossoms *neath a happy sky, 
And Heaven smiled and said it should not die, 

But made it rich with many a new delight. 

We toiled together and together played, 

Together skimmed o'er Roland's crystal wave. 
And laughed to see our little vessels brave 

The rippled waters, which we gayly said 

Were tossing billows to such crafts as they. 
The gently blowing wind we called a gale. 
And loved to see it swell each little sail, 

And swiftly waft it bounding on its way. 

Then, too, at eve, when calm the waters lay 
Weary with their tossing all day long. 
How gayly would the echo roll our song 

From hill to hill until it died away. 
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Mid scenes like these our sympathies entwined, 
And there I learned how sweet it was to share 
That heavenly gift, than which there's none more fair, 

A friend's true love and sympathizing mind. 

But now, alas ! we see no more those hills, 
Nor hear their echoes rolling from afar, 
Nor watch the clear lake while the evening star 

Broods o'er its bosom, which the dim light stills. 

No more our ships go bounding on their way. 
But in some dusty nook they lie sad wrecks ; 
And o'er the shattered masts and broken decks, 

The spider holds his solitary sway. 

And we have chosen different ways in life, 

And ways which lead each far from other's view ; 
Yet seems our love to gtow more firm and true, 

And stand unshaken in the jarring strife. 

And I have longed to have thee once more nigh, 

To feel thy silent influence benign 

Around me ; but another fate is mine, 
So, yielding, I can only breathe this sigh. c. M. s. 



-•♦♦- 



THE TROUBADOURS. 

THERE are few persons who ever look back upon 
that oasis in literature, the gaie science of the French 
Troubadors. The modern French has almost swept away 
the very existence of the old Proven9al language. Yet 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the rest of 
Europe was in a state of semi-barbarism, there was a 
literature in the south of France glowing with all the 
enthusiasm of chivalry and love. 

Little is known of this ** brilliant phenomenon of the 
Middle Age" before the early part of the twelfth century. 
It sprang up, then, almost instantaneously, and the coun- 
try was soon teeming with poets and minstrels. This 
poetry of the troubadours was the mere expression of 
all the wild ideas which chivalry had been promoting, 
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and from the very beginning had much refinement, deli- 
cacy and maturity. It was not, at first, a poetry of the 
people, but was intimately connected with courts and 
castles, with fair ladies and brave men. Rank and genius 
and beauty naturally went together in those days when 
the feudal system existed. Then a man could not hope 
to become distinguished unless he was of noble birth. The 
troubadours formed an exception to this rule. A person, 
no matter how poor, if he had the poetic fire in his breast, 
was welcome at the castle of any noble. 

The life of a troubadour, fascinating on account of 
the romance connected with it, offered to him not 
only an opportunity of rising in station, but freedom 
to go where he would and the certainty of being 
everywhere well received. Taking with him, if he 
could afford it, a jongler to recite his poems, he would 
travel from castle to castle, from country to country, at 
all places exciting the enthusiasm of the people. There 
was no feast at which he did not feel that all eyes were 
fixed upon him, and all hearts expected to be moved by 
his tender songs. These bards had great influence and 
their power was supposed to be unlimited. Richard 1, 
a well-known patron of the troubadours, is said to have 
been enchanted out of prison by the voice and harp of 
one of his minstrels. At that period the Proven5al was 
to the educated and refined what the French was after- 
ward during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. A seig- 
nior must have had a very low position, if he could neither 
write verses himself nor have a troubadour in his house. 
Nor could any lady be satisfied unless she had a lover to 
celebrate her charms and carry her name over the coun- 
try. As a result of all this, there sprang up a great num- 
ber of minstrels and many peculiar customs. As every 
knight chose some fair maid to battle for, so each trouba- 
dour selected a lady to be the object of his affection and 
the muse of his poetry. But no one, with the true idea of 
poetry, would think of choosing an unmarried lady. 
Married women alone, it was thought, could understand 
a real poem ; and, accordingly, the majority of the songs 
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were written for them. The wife of a noble was fre- 
quently selected from mercenary motives, as it furnished 
the poet a luxurious home and nothing to do but make 
verses. On this account men soon began to write in a 
mechanical manner, without regard to impulse or beauty. 
While the first chansons^ or love songs, were remarkable 
for their originality and simplicity, they soon degenerated 
into skillful arrangements of old ideas. From having 
been what Dante regarded as the most elevated and 
important of all the forms of poetry, they became idle 
eflFusions. At one time an indication of true feeling, they 
grew to be nothing but a burlesque of it. The flavor of 
courts and castles was rendered imperceptible by the 
mixture of public places and streets. There is, however, 
enough of this spring-time of poetry to enable us to under- 
stand what a poetic, unreal thing life was in those days 
when human love and gallantry was its great end. Men 
lived and loved and battled. Poets lived and loved 
merely for the purpose of singing of their love. Every- 
where there was excess and disregard of laws and cus- 
toms. A great number of the most prominent trouba- 
dours outlived their loves, and retired to monasteries to 
reflect and repent. For this reason many an unknown 
monastery became celebrated and wrapped up in roman- 
tic stories. 

There is one feature about these chansons which never 
disappeared — the introduction of nature in all places. A 
poet who felt pleased with himself, and. was about to 
commence a song to his mistress, would begin something 
like this: "Since we behold again the meadows clad in 
green, the orchards blooming, the rivulets and fountains, 
air and winds grown bright again, it is but just that 
everyone should cull the part of joy that falls to him." 
Then the leading subject would be introduced. 

Some of the best and most passionate of these love- 
songs are the albas. In these, three characters usually 
appear; the lovers and a friend who has been keeping 
watch, lest they should be discovered by the master. 

50 
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As a specimen of one of these, we quote a translation. 
In this the lady is supposed to do the singing : 

** Oh, would to God that night ne'er passed away ! 
That ne'er from me my love were forced to stray ! 
Would that the watch ne'er saw nor dawn nor day ! 
Oh God, oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

** Sweet, sweet breath gushing from those lips so rare, 
Of my true love, my courteous, brave and fair ! 
I drink deep draughts of that delicious air. 
Oh God, oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

** Charming the fair one is, as fair can be. 
By many worshipped for her rare beautie ; 
And in her heart she loved right loyally. 
Oh God, oh God, the dawn it comes too soon !" 

As Spring could not last always, and as the nightingale 
could not be continually singing, so there were times 
when love seemed to wane, and when the poets turned to 
the sterner realities of life. In addition to the love-songs 
there were cultivated the tensons or dialogues, and the 
sirventes or satires. In the tensons two poets meet each 
other and argue in verse upon any given subject. The 
general tone of the contests was not very elevated, as can 
be seen by glancing at the subjects, which were such as : 
** A husband learns that his wife has a lover — both these 
last are aware of the husband's knowledge of the fact; 
which of the three is plac'ed in the greatest difficulty?** 
**Two men are married; the one has an amiable and 
handsome wife ; the other, an ugly and disagreeable one. 
Both of them are jealous ; which is the greater fool ?*' In 
this innocent manner the minstrels were accustomed to 
amuse themselves when not singing of their loves. The 
more seriously inclined occasionally wrote satires, attack- 
ing existing customs or reviling tyrannical rulers. 

Some of these poets violated every principle of virtue, 
and boldly declared that they never felt love themselves 
and never gave a lady cause to complain of them. 
Bertrand de Born is a notable example, and his whole 
soul was wrapped up in the bloody glories of war. This 
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pugnacious writer has been rendered immortal by Dante, 
who assigns to him a very low place in hell. It may be 
interesting to read a selection or two from this style of 
writing: " We shall soon see the fields strewed with the 
wrecks of helmets and of shields, of swords and saddle- 
bows, of heads and shoulders cloven to the belt. Trum- 
pets and drums, standards, banners and ensigns, horses 
both black and white, — this is the company we are going 
to live in. And a grand time will it be then !" Another 
thus gloats over his subject : ** War is my delight — war 
without armistice! Oh, where shall I see, in some com- 
modious field, our adversaries and ourselves arrayed ia 
battle-line, and serried so closely that the first fair shock 
would level with the ground a multitude on either side.** 
Such is a faint outline of the different parts which com- 
posed the Proven9al literature. It is, as Schlegel says, 
a literature known by hearsay, but with which few are 
acquainted. The most valuable works on the subject are 
written in German and French, and the way to an accu- 
rate knowledge of this language is long and circuitous. 
The recent action of a German university, in giving the 
history of Provengal literature as a subject for the students, 
has excited a fresh interest and brought to light some 
facts hitherto unknown. According to Emerson, it would 
not repay us for the trouble were we to undertake the 
study of the Langue d*Oc. Yet if an English scholar 
were to devote himself to it and give a .faithful report, 
the gain to us would be great. Such a literature, how- 
ever, is apt to have undue value attached to it. Our ideas 
are so colored by the wild myths, legends and chivalric 
exploits of the Middle Age that we think the literature 
must be imbued with the same rich qualities. We look 
back, and our fancy aids us in beholding beautiful pictures 
of love and chivalry. A nearer view reveals a great deal 
of barbarism in the chivalric gallantry, and much romantic 
nonsense in the inspired songs. 
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UTSAYANTHIA'S LEGEND. 

I. 

A JEWEL set around with emerald hills 
Lake Utsa}'anthia lies, where gathers first 

The Delaware from sparkling mountain rills, 
Not yet into that flood majestic burst 

Which sweeps the Jersey shore and ocean fills. 

Here came, one autumn day as down the west 
The sun was gliding fast, an Indian band ; 

And having made their wigwam camp, to rest 
They early sank ; save one, who sternly grand 

Beside the camp-fire walked and smote his breast. 

II. 

A quenchless passion like a tempest swept 
The chieftain's soul. His fairest daughter long 

Had loved a pale-face and had secret kept 
Her love, until one day its fatal song 

An arrow sung and in Death's arms he slept. 

The warrior saw her pale-faced child, and felt 
His spirit burn within. He long had fought 

His people's foe ; and scarcely, when she knelt 
And plead, her wondrous loveliness had brought 

His hand to spare the blow it almost dealt. 

III. 

The camp-fire died away, and dying lent 
The chieftain's grief a calm ; two trusty braves 

He softly waked ; then through their souls he sent 
One look, and pointing toward the moon-lit waves 

And toward the maiden's door he spoke and went. ' 

Fair Utsayanthia heard, and when they took 
The infant from her arms she shed no tear ; 

She was a red man's child. But one wild look 
She cast upon the babe, that so severe 

Fell on the braves that it their purpose shook. 

IV. 

And when their steps grew faint, with stealthy tr^d 
And like some moving shadow weirdly wrought, 

She followed them until their pathway led 
To where the ripples broke ; then trembling sought 

The water's edge, and waited faint with dread. 
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She saw a white canoe glide from the shore ; 

She saw it pause half-way across the lake ; 
She saw a hand upraise her infant o*er 

The wave ; she heard a larger ripple break ; 
She marked the spot, nor elsewhere looked she more. 

V. 

And when their dying footsteps gave no sound, 

She sought the white canoe ; it glided out 
Half-way across the lake ; she drew around 

Her close her robe, then breathed this prayer devout : 
"Great Manitou, the Blessed Hunting Ground 

I seek ; the way is long, and monsters frown ; 

Send me from out the Spirit-land a guide." 
She plunged beneath the wave, and sank to drown ; 

The waters closed above ; the pine-trees sighed ; 
The pale moon looked in silent pity down. £. B. 



-♦♦♦- 



EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

WALL Street has good reason to congratulate itself 
upon the gift it has bestowed upon lovers of poetry, 
though one might express some astonishment at the 
nature of the donation. 

That gift is a poet, worthy, it would seem, to rank 
among the first of our young writers — Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. A broker and a poet are surely an unusual 
combination, an anomaly which ought not to fail to 
attract attention. It is really very much like the fabled 
union of Venus and Vulcan. Yes, the Muse has deigned 
to visit the haunts of the ** bulls and bears,'* though so 
unobtrusively that we have been scarcely aware of her 
visitation ; nor would we now be better informed, had 
not the results of her inspiration been brought to pub- 
lic notice by the poet's earnest endeavor. 

As poetry offers so many favorable opportunities for 
attack, it is not to be wondered at that critics have already 
taken a lively interest in our author. But, thanks to 
the leniency of modern criticism and the real merit of the 
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poet, he has come forth from the ordeal with colors 
scarcely dimmed. Dangerous as it is for a young bard to 
place himself all at once in the hands of the reader, Mr. 
Stedman has with a naive courage made the experiment 
and is successful. 

Without regarding for the present the beauty and 
pleasing variety of the metrical structure of his poems 
which is but the mechanism of poetry, an investigation of 
his style will give us one clew to his true merit. That 
style is characterized by a chasteness and symmetry of 
expression which the careful education of our college 
must bestow upon even a poet's fancy. Yet the sym- 
pathy Stedman has for human nature does not leave the 
thought colorless and cold, but flashes through it light 
and warmth. Nor is every expression rigidly formed. 
Though there is careful order everywhere, that uniform- 
ity, as in the physical world, produces unaffected beauty. 
In all the nicety of expression there is a freshness, a 
manly vigor which merit and command the attention of 
the reader. But over and above all, our poet is original. 
That *is deserving of the most praise, especially among 
young poets of modern times, who confine themselves so 
closely to imitations and deem themselves only too happy 
if they can gleam with borrowed light. 

Such are the general features of our author's style, and 
they give to his poems a power which can scarcely be 
depicted in words, but which, nevertheless, affords to the 
aesthetic taste the liveliest satisfaction. We pass from 
these generalities to glance at his poems. The two most 
extensive are idyllic: "The Blameless Prince" and 
" Alice of Monmouth." The plot in the former is care- 
fully constructed, and in both the development of the 
characters is as gradual as the uplifting of a stage cur- 
tain. The events which lead to the denouement are fitly 
linked together. In ** The Blameless Prince" Mr. Sted- 
man has not resorted to a variety of metre in which to 
cast his thought. He has relied upon two or three fresh 
landscape pictures, upon the general character of the 
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poem, upon the correctness of relation between the parts 
and the whole. 

The nuptials of a prince and princess are celebrated 
with unwonted splendor. The union is to all observers a 
happy one ; for the new queen has a lasting passion for 
her consort, and the prince believes he has a true affection 
for his bride. 

Sin, however, was to enter and destroy all this happi- 
ness. The prince, though almost unconsciously, had 
given his heart to another before his marriage with the 
young queen. It was not until long after the celebration 
of their nuptials that he met the object of his affection. 
Then the smothered fire of passion broke into a flame, 
fanned by the praises of the very people who at times 
scorned him for his long continued purity of life. Soon 
fell the prince, but the queen never suspects him. She 
never learns his baseness until after his death, when the 
tale falls from the lips of his dying paramour. On the 
day following this confession the mausoleum of the prince, 
constructed by the order of the queen, is unveiled before 
the people. With her own hand she draws aside the con- 
cealing veil, but sinks in a death swoon when these words 
meet her eye : 

" Of all great things this prince achieved his part, 
Yet wedded love to him was worth them all." 

Unknown to her, they had been engraven upon the ped- 
estal, and they smote her conscious heart with a more 
cruel, cutting blow than the keenest sword could have in- 
flicted. 

The poem is, therefore, essentially a psychological study, 
and we can almost foresee the complications which arise. 
The reader becomes the confidant and sees the double life 
the prince is leading, while to his kingdom he appears of 
the severest virtue and single in purpose. The poet excites 
our sympathy by contrasting the duplicity of the prince 
with the true-heartedness of the queen. The struggle 
between the princess nobler self and evil is finely drawn, 
and the self-loathing which an accusing conscience pro- 
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duces is painted to the life. There is nothing of that 
false glamour thrown around vice which writers some- 
times, even unwittingly, bestow upon sin in high places. 

•* The paramours their constant penance made ; 
False to themselves and to the world a lie." 

Tragedy there is without affectation. Sin is not arrayed 
in the garments of virtue. The nobler qualities of the 
prince, for this very rjeason, stand in marked contrast to 
the blackness of his sin. He scorns to play the hypocrite, 
and in the anguish of his heart cries out 

" Crush me not quite down 
Who ask your scorn as viler than you deem 
Your vilest and am nothing that I seem." 

As a work of art " The Blameless Prince" comes very 
near perfection. There is a carefulness to avoid too lux- 
uriant word imagery which, considering the nature of the 
poem, is highly praiseworthy. 

" Alice of Monmouth" is defective because the plot is 
too slight to sustain the superstructure of the poem. 
But this fault is, in a measure, compensated by the artis- 
tic metrical arrangement, which varies in a manner quite 
pleasing to the ear. This cannot of course over-balance 
the error, but it demonstrates the right of Stedman to 
lay cl^im to the palm for harmony in versification which 
is an essential to the prime object of poetry — pleasure. 
These poems, however, do not reveal the whole scope of 
Stedman's power. They sketch it in outline only. We 
see his genius completed in Penelope and AlectrySn. 
These are classic studies, and perfection in their devel- 
opment consequently extremely difficult. The test of 
power is in their remoteness from modern thought and 
the justness of their conception. In their preparation 
they show a carefulness, a critical analysis which is 
equalled only by the refinement of sentiment they ex- 
press. 

What can be more delicate than the spirit which 
breathes through the lines when Penelope entreats of 
Ulysses permission to accompany him : — 
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" Trust me I will not any hindrance prove, 
But, like Athene's helm, a guiding star, 
A glory and a comfort. O be sure 
My heart shall take its lesson from thine own 
My voice shall cheer the mariners at their oars 
In the night watches ; it shall warble songs 
Whose music shall o'erpower the luring airs 
Of Nereid or Siren." 

Nothing could be more consistent with the character of a 
lady who, with Andromache, is remarkable among ail the 
matrons of Homer for true fealty to her lord. Alec- 
tryon shows a power in dealing with mythology closely 
allied to that of Keats. The heathen deity is a living be- 
ing, not a myth or fabled persona]E^e of olden time. 

It is natural to suppose if modern minds can be de- 
lighted by the power displayed in a poem, like this, that 
the same success will appear in dealing with familiar 
scenes. 

There is not wanting humor of a grim sort, however. 
This is displayed to its best advantage in ** The Diamond 
Wedding," " Ballad of Lager Beer," and " How Old 
Brown took Harper's Ferry." The latter shows the 
martial spirit Stedman doubtless felt when it was written 
(1859). More than that, it is prophetic ; for at the close 
we find these lines 

— *' Each drop from Old Brown's life vein, like the red gore of the Dragon, 
May spring up a vengeful fury, hissing through your slave worn lands, 

And Old Brown 

Osawotomie Brown 
May trouble you more than ever, when you've nailed his coffin down." 

There is nothing more graceful and airy than our 
author's amatory poetry, but it is not sparkle and effer- 
vescence merely. There is a manly feeling beneath it all 
which gives power and must teach even the casual reader 
that the words are not alone the utterance of the lip, but 
also of the heart. Of English amatory poets the most 
successful was one who never knew the love of woman ; 
not so with Stedman. The happiness of his life, he tells 
us, is due to that. 

51 
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In American literature our author has another role than 
that of poet. His powers as a critic are of no inferior 
rank. And as a critic he will be of the greatest advan- 
tage to coming poets. Himself the most careful of stu- 
dents, chaste in expression, vigorous in thought, he can 
justly censure or rightly praise. 

One point we must determine before we close. How 
can our author be both poet and broker ? What brings 
about this strange union of the ethical with the practical? 

We look for an answer to the character of the man 
himself. Stedman, it would seem, is endowed with an 
excess of nervous energy which longs for action and, with- 
out it, would run riot. In the Stock Exchange he finds 
an outlet for superfluous power. Soon he leaves specula- 
tion in stocks for the more congenial converse with the 
Muse. One moment we see him in the midst of " bulls 
and bears** ; the next ridiculing their actions in " Israel 
Freyer*s Bid for Gold.** Now he is interested in specula- 
tion ; anon, he sits at his desk composing a poem upon 
the Wall Street Pan. F. a. g. 



-♦♦♦- 



NOTABILIA. 

True, men and boys always gather where there is any 
work going on. The new chapel is a convenient idling- 
place, and we have watched so long for its appearance, 
that each student by right of his patient expectation may 
be forgiven a feeling of personal ownership in it. Now, 
too, that the more exciting part of the work, stone-cut- 
ting and laying has been begun, there is another reason 
for enthusiasm. But at the first, when all that one could 
see was simply a few men digging, and several more plas- 
tering over an old well, the eagerness and perfect satisfac- 
tion which men displayed in standing there was a mys- 
tery. 

But that was no ordinary well — it was worth dreaming 
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over. Thirty or forty years ago when Dominie Day was 
president of Yale, there stood between North College and 
Elm St. a plain, unpretentious house, with garden reach- 
ing across the campus to High street. Here the President 
lived. And above, nearer Elm street, was **an old two- 
story brown house which had never been painted, where 
Claudius Herrick, a retired clergyman, kept a young 
ladies' boarding school, the only one at that time in exist- 
ence in the region." The record reads simple enough. 
But in these degenerate days, when the appearance of a 
single young lady upon the campus causes excitement, 
and when a school coming merely to visit the cabinet is 
hailed with operatic overtures upon tin horns and with 
vocal accompaniments, the idea of a young ladies' board- 
ing school actually standing in the college grounds is 
amazing. Is there not here a field for the Yale novel } 
Of course the pupils were pretty, for " the school was 
well known and highly thought of." At any rate, what 
better subject can he want who may try to write 
the next ** average Lit. story?" A little imagination, a 
slight knowledge of contemporary history, — and the pos- 
sibilities are startling. 

But that well, — it stood in the school-yard. All stu- 
dent interest is explained. 



AH departments of the university are to be congratu- 
lated on having once more an instructor in the gymnasium, 
especially as the gentleman appointed is in all respects so 
well fitted to fill this position. The excellent exhibition 
of last year is a sufficient proof, not only of his personal 
proficiency in all sorts of gymnastics, but also of his 
ability to train others with discretion and success. The 
presence of a teacher in physical exercise so sympathetic 
and practical supplies a want which has long been felt. 
Many a man would gladly avail himself of the gym- 
nasium, but knows not where and how to begin. A little 
kind direction and judicious supervision would soon rem- 
edy the evil. Third term, in truth, is the least important 
time of the whole year for such instruction. Men get all 
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the exercise they need in the open air, with bat and oar, 
or in long walks. Hence it is especially gratifying to 
know that Mr. Sargent may be expected to return next 
winter, and before long to occupy this position through- 
out all the year. To enable him to go forward success- 
fully with his work, considerable changes are needed in 
the gymnasium itself, which is as yet much behind the 
times. The building is ample and convenient, but two 
or three thousand dollars would be required to equip it as 
it ought to be. There is particularly a lack of introduc- 
tory apparatus. Most of what is there now is designed 
for advanced classes rather than beginners, in other words 
presupposes too much strength and experience. Con- 
sidering the number and value of articles stolen, for the 
aggregate will reach the startling amount of fifteen hundred 
dollars during the past year, there is imperative demand 
also for increased security to personal property laid aside 
while one is exercising. Yet we would riot indulge in 
fault-finding. The provision of a suitable instructor is a 
step in advance which implies many others, which assures 
us of the Faculty's wise and sincere interest in the gym- 
nasium. They evidently intend to do everything that 
they can afford to do. It could be hoped only that some 
large-hearted alumnus or alumni should come forward 
with the funds necessary to carry out these plans. This 
improvement of the gymnasium is no small matter. Its 
benefits will accrue not solely, or even mainly, to the 
crews and ball nines. The healthful development and 
physical well-being of all the students will be in the 
highest degree promoted. May the further progress of 
the reform be steady and rapid. 



The accompanying copy of correspondence which has 
been kindly furnished us, relates to a gift whose arrival 
will be gladly welcomed. 

New York City^ May 12, 1874. 
Noah Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. 

My Dear Sir: — In behalf of the graduates of Yale, whose names are given 
below, I have the honor to ask your acceptance of the accompanying bronze 
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portrait medallion of Dr. Woolsey, for the college library. It has been made 

at our request by Mr. William Miller, of this city, and seems to us to be a 

successful representation, in one of the most permanent forms of art, of a face 

which has long been associated, in our thoughts, with all that is noble in 

mind and venerable in character, and which — dum mens grata manet — must 

always hold a foremost place in the affections and esteem of the successive 

generations of Yale. With high respect, 

Yours truly, 

CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 

William M. Evarts, W. Adams, 

Charlton T. Lewis, Sterne Chittenden, 

Mason Young, Wayne MacVeagh, 

Charles Tracy, Albert Matthews, 

John G. Adams, T. B. Reynolds, 

Geo. McAmara Colles, W. A. Bronson, 

Charles H. Farnum, Alfred L. Edwards, 

Henry Holt, J. Fred. Kernochan, 

Edward H.^Peaslee, Henry R. Winthrop, 

Thomas C. Sloan, Buchanan Winthrop, 

Thomas G. Ritch, M. M. Budlong, 

Andrew D. White. 



Yale College t New Haven^ Conn.^ May 14, 1874. 

To Charlton T. Lewis, Esq. 

My Dear Sir: — Yours of the 12th in behalf of several well-known and 

highly honored graduates of the college, asking acceptance for the library of 

a medallion likeness of Dr. Woolsey, was duly received. Please accept the 

cordial thanks of the President and Fellows for the valuable gift, and my 

own personal thanks for this new assurance, which is in so many ways and 

almost dally confirmed ; that my honored and beloved friend is giving new 

proofs of his beneficent influence on the country, and reaping new rewards 

of love and honor. 

Most truly yours, 

NOAH PORTER. 



• ♦ • 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Past Month, 

Extending from April 23d to May 23d, has been characterized by 
weather that is simply unparalleled. Never before since the foundation 
of the Yale Lit. docs New Haven seem to have been visited by a spring 
to backward. None like it appears recorded, even within the present 
century. There was an approach to it in 1811, but only an approach. 
Zeus, however, smiled benignantly upon the Inauguration Parade of 
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May 6th, and all things]][combincd to make this the best, as it was the 
last, of such pageants. The gazing country folk who thronged streets 
and windows, the martial glory of the Putnam Phalanx and the city 
police, the dust, the crowd, the cheering, Yale in the procession and 
Yale on the fence, — all^this^will be remembered with mingled pride and 
pleasure. J Thejjenial legislators also, of the commonwealth, disport 
themselves among us once more. But their appetite for the far-famed 
shad is no keener than that of the collegian for election spreads, the 
entire absence of which has constituted a noticeable feature of the 

Society Elections 

This year. This departure from a pleasant, though abused custom, is 
but the natural result of the severe decisions of the Faculty. The 
Sophomore societies gave out elections Monday evening. May 18th, as 
follows : 

Phi Theta Psi 

To J. B. Atwater, H. A. Barling, W. M. Barnum, L. D. Bradley, 
J. W. Bristol, E. S. Burleigh, F. E. Clark, F. D. Goodhue, Anthony 
Gould, J. R. Hatch, T. A. Hine, A. C. Hodges, Albert Hoysradt, H. 
M. Johnson, J. H. Johnston, G. H. Knight, W. P. Macomber, F. A. 
Mitchell, F. H. Piatt, C. L. Reid, Henry Roberts, W. R. Sanborn, J. 
M. Sears, J. H. Selden, F. H. Shaffer, M. S. Shipley, F. J. Stimson, E. 
M. Talbot, N. U. Walker, F. W. Wheaton.— 30. 

Delta Beta Xi 

To N. D. Abbott, W. W. Appleget, C. W. Barnes, T. R. Barnes, J. 
K. Beach, W. I. Bigelow, Walter Brooks, H. S. Chase, A. W. Cole, 
W. W. Collin, E. C. Cooke, L. W. Cory, E. R. Dillingham, G. T. 
Elliot, W. J. Forbes, Russell Frost, H. C. Guion, A. H. Gulliver, Or- 
lando Hall, J. B. Howard, Arthur Ingraham, G. E. Langdon, G. E. 
Matthews, F. W. Murray, F. B. Percy, Clinton Spencer, T. E. V. 
Smith, C. H. Strong, L. F. Tooker, Charles Tuttle, G. M. Tuttle, F. 
S. Winston. — 32. The Junior societies gave out elections Tuesday 
evening. May 19th, as follows: 

Psi Upsilon 

To J. W. Andrews, William Arnold, O. T. Bannard, Bradbury Bedell, 
F. S. Benson, H. R. Buck, H. M. Butler, E. S. Clarke, G. E. Coney, 
D. B. Cushman, H. W. DeForest, W. S. Doolittle, A. W. Dunning, 
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H. C. Easton, William Ellwanger, C. N. Fowler, C. DcF. Hawlcy, E. 
P. Howe, J. S. Hunn, Thomas Hunt, I. M. Jackson, E. L. Lockwood, 
O. E. Lyman, J. C. LeBourgeois, E. J. McKnight, J. H. Marvin, T. 
M. Rochester, G. M. Rogers, E. S. Rowland, H. H. Sage, L. W. 
Shaffer, R. B. Smith, David Trumbull, A. J. Wagstaff; F. E. Wheeler, 
E. D. Worcester, J. S. Van Buren, A. B. Van Home. — 38. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon 

To J. DeW. H. Allen, F. V. Andrews, C. L. Bartlett, Walker Blaine, 
E. S. Bottom, R. J. Cook, C. M. Dawes, J. E. Durand, Stanley 
Dwight, W. N. Frew, K. T. Friend, A. C. Oilman, J. B. Gleason, A. 
T. Hadley, Philip Hale, W. L. Hodgman, Durbin Home, A. M. Hurl- 
burt, W. W. Hyde, Colles Johnston, J. H. Kean, D. H. Kellogg, W. 
B. Lamberton, A. A. Lockwood, V. H. Metcalf, John Porter, G. W. 
Rollins, P. G. Russell, C. P. Sanford, L S. Spencer, Lispenard Stewart, 
W. T. Strong, J. A. Wells. — 33. The Senior societies gave out elec- 
tions Thursday evening. May 21st, as follows : 

Skull and Bones 

To C. H. Avery, J. W. Brooks, C. T. Chester, T. S. Clarke, R. W. 
Day, H. S. Gulliver, W. H. Hotchkiss, A. F. Jenks, D. A. Jones, F. 
H. Jones, John Patton, J. S. Seymour, E. W. Southworth, E. C. Smith, 
Charles Tillinghast. 

Scroll and Key, 

To A. G. Bcardsley, S. R. Betts, J. H. Carrington, C. W. Clark, J. 
A. Garver, F. L. Grinnell, Morton Grinnell, E. H. Landon, H. J. 
McBirney, F. T. McClintock, W. D. Page, W. R. Richards, C. T. 
Russ, H. D. Sellers, T. R. Selmes. 

The Theological Commencement 

Occurred Thursday morning. May 14th, at the College Street Church, 
according to the following programme: 1. Anthem by the choir ; 2. 
Prayer; 3. " Paul's use of the word ' Mystery," Joel Stone Ives, M. A., 
Amherst College, Castine, Me.; 4. "The Triumph of Christianity," 
James McNaughton Johnston, B.A., Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Penn.; 5. "Attractions of the Ministry," Howard Walter 
Pope, B. A., Yale College, Westville ; 6. " The Nature of Love," 
William Greenwood, B.A., Amherst College, Boston, Mass.; 7. " Ex 
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communication,'* George Edwin McLean, A.B., Williams College, 
Great Harrington, Mass.; 8. Hymn; 9. *' Religion and Science," 
George Whitfield Benjamin, M.A., Yale College, New Haven ; 10. 
"The Divine Government," James William Morris, B.A., Lincoln 
University, Bridgeport; 11. "The Worth of Man as shown by the 
Atonement," William Burke Danforth, B.A., Dartmouth College, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; 12. "The Ministry of the Future," Simon Byron Her- 
shey, Oberlin College, Chippewa, O.; 1 3. " The Cross no Paradox," 
Roswell Olcott Post, B.A., Wabash College, Logansport, Ind.; 14. 
" Savanarola," Newell Meeker Calhoun, Bethlehem; 15. Hymn; 16. 
Benediction. Messrs H. J. Broad well, S. E. Busser, M. R. Gaines, A. 
M. Hills, J. N. McLoney, C. W. Mallory, G. Michael, S. H. Robin- 
son, R. B. Snell, J. W. Starr, and J. P. Trowbridge prepared essays, 
but were excused from speaking. About 3 P. M. the annual meeting of 
the alumni was called to order. President Porter in the chair. After 
the usual obituaries and speech-making, the alumni and students with 
their *' wives and sweethearts " partook of an elegant collation. In the 
evening ex-Pesident Hopkins of Williams College preached at Center 
Church the annual sermon, a characteristic and powerful discourse. 
The Theologues have of late manifested considerable enthusiasm about 

Base Bally 

And on May id met their brethren of Union Seminary at Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, defeating them 30 to 18. At this rate the Divinity 
School ought soon to be represented on the University nine, which has 
played only two important games since our last issue. The first was on 
the day of election parade, with the Hartfords, and proved altogether 
the best game that we have seen at Hamilton Park for a long time. In- 
stead of gaining an easy victory, the professionals found themselves, 
according to their own confession, in real danger of defeat. Addy, 
their regular second baseman, had been lamed in the game with the 
Athletics Tuesday, but his place was well filled by Pike. Avery's 
pitching was very effective. Indeed, the Hartfords declare him to be 
** the hardest pitcher in the country for them to hit." Our nine all 
played finely, outfielded their opponents and worked well together. A 
little more judgment, however, might easily have prevented two of our 
outs at home. The nine have shown conclusively thai they can play a 
strong, steady game ; but they need faithful practice to enable them to 
do so every time. In their batting there is demand for more discretion. 
Sky-scrapers are unnecessarily frequent. The following is the score : — 
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Hastings, c. 
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Fisher, p., 
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Tipper, 1. f.. 
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Ififiings — 1 2 
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Yale, 1 1 
Hartford, 3 
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2 
1 










0—4 
1—6 


Umpire, Augustus Smith. 




Runs 


\ earned : Hartfords 


2, 


Yale 1. 



Errors: Hartfords 7, Yale 3. Left on bases: Yale 4, Hartfords 11. 
Flys caught : Yale 1 1, Hartfords 14. Passed balls: Yale 4, Hartfords 4. 
Time of game, 1 hour and 50 minutes. 

A large crowd witnessed the game and made it a financial success. On 
May 9th occurred a rather uninteresting match with the amateur Flya- 
ways of New York. Although batting heavily, they hardly kept up the 
reputation won by their previous victory over the Atlantics. As the 
success of our nine grew more and more obvious, neither side played 
very sharply. Day, however, who occupied first base in place of Scud- 
der, geologizing, deserves especial credit for doing so well after being 
long out of practice. Hotchkiss led at the bat with four base hits. We 
append the condensed score : 
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o 
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7 
o 
1 



8 



o 
o 



9 

0—5 

3—15 



Innings — 1 2 3 

Flyaways, 003 
Yale, 1 2 3 

Umpire, Mr. Beach, of Princeton. 

Time of game, 2 hours and 5 minutes. 

Runs earned : Flyaways 2, Yale 3. Left on bases: Flyaways 2, Yale 10. 
Flys caught, Flyaways 14, Yale 8. Passed balls: Flyaways 8, Yale 2. 
Errors : Flyaways 16, Yale 4. 

The same afternoon the Freshmen beat the nine from Gen. Russell's 
School 1 7 to 7. But they will have to work hard in order to do well 
in the Freshman tournament this summer. They have decided to enter 
only on the condition that three other nines will do so and that arrange- 
ments can be made to play before July 4th. The articles of agreement 
for the championship series with Harvard at Saratoga have been drawn 
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up and signed, so that the experiment will have a fair trial. On the 
whole we may well feel encouraged in regard to our contest with Har- 
vard. Yet the severe defeats recently received by the Hartfords at the 
hands of the Bostons, admonish us not to be too sanguine. In advan- 
tages for good practice Harvard is still ahead of us. The following 
important action has been taken by the officers of the Y. U. B. B. C, 
to whom the new constitution refers all such questions, in relation to 
the championship of the college : 

Whereas^ The Captain of the '74 B. B. C. has submitted to us a 
protest against playing a match game of ball. May 15th, for the cham- 
pion flag of the college, with the '75 B. B. C, on the ground that the 
attention and practice necessary for such a game would be detrimental 
to the interests of the University nine, and as we, after careful consid- 
eration, agree that any game or games for the championship of the col- 
lege, played this term, would be injurious to said nine, both directly 
and from its influence, and as we cannot with any justice make an excep- 
tion in this particular case, although we, realizing that this is the last 
opportunity for '75 to win the champion flag before the class of '74 shall 
graduate, and acknowledging that we have great faith in their nine, 
would be greatly pleased if our sense of duty to the University would 
allow us to witness this proposed game — and 

WhereaSy We deem it our duty and privilege to establish a precedent 
against playing any games for the championship of the college in the 
spring term, believing that then all the attention of the ball players 
should be turned to the University nine ; 

Therefore^ be it resolved^ 1, That we the officers of the Yale Uni- 
versity Base Ball Club do protest against this game, and shall not permit 
the champion flag to be played for on Friday, May 15th. 2. That we, 
during the present term, shall allow no match games for the champion- 
ship of the college to be played. Officers Y. U. B. B. C. 

We only wish that the necessity of excluding from the third term 
games between the various classes could have been foreseen and an- 
nounced last fall, since many are dissatisfied at seeing no matches this 
spring except those of the University nine. Yet, whatever dissatisfac- 
tion is caused by this decision, we trust that the decision at Saratoga as 
to Yale's superiority in 

Boating 

Will bring joy to every wearer of the blue. There is no special change 
to be recorded as to the training of the crew. They are working reg- 
ularly and well. While Brownell, S. S. S., has been sick, Kellogg, '76, 
has rowed in his place. The crew have been using their excellent barge 
up to this time, but are now going into the University shell of last year. 
As soon as possible the dimensions appropriate to the weights of the men 
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will be decermined and the new shell ordered. Under Captain Cook's 
direction the crew are steadily improving, and receive the cordial sym- 
pathy and appreciation of the whole college in their arduous work. As 
the season advances the number who go down to the boat house to see 
them pull is constantly increasing. Their regular time is just after sup- 
per, but on Wednesdays and Saturdays it is in the afternoon. The piles 
for the new boat-house are being driven, and President Ferry is doing 
his utmost to accelerate its progress. The following is the account 
recently presented of the finances of boating : 

Back debts amounting to $ 600.00 

Boating expenses for the year, 1,700.00 

Land for the boat house, 4,000.00 

Driving piles, i ,000.00 

Dredging, &c., 500.00 

Cost of the building, 11 ,000.00 

Total amount to be raised, $1 8,000.00 

Subscriptions from Undergraduates, . -•8,500.00 

'* " Graduates, 2,000.00 

Amount received from Glee Club, 800.00 

Miscellaneous receipts, 500.00 

Whole amount received, .1 %\ 1,800.00 

Net amount to be raised, $7,000.00 

Of this, $2,500 is collected, and it is highly necessary that the re- 
mainder should be paid up as soon as possible, because some payments 
must be made immediately. 

The Freshman crew, after laboring for some time past under great dis 
advantages, have now got into more satisfactory condition and training. 
They have chosen Rockwood, S. S. S., Captain, and will have the use 
of the University barge, as the University crew itself is beginning 
to row in the shell. Their own boats are to be obtained as speedily 
as possible. Their positions have been changed for the better. They 
are a strong crew, receive most hearty support from their classmates and, 
altogether, seem now in a fair way to make rapid improvement. There 
appears to be a decided lull in class boating, except that '75 are filling a 
subscription list to clear off the small balance of their debt. We hear 
nothing at present about adopting the system of rowing clubs not con- 
fined to a single class, but hope that another year, when all are not pay- 
ing out so heavily for a new boat house, this important subject may 
receive more attention. The proposed race with the Atalantas is to 
occur just before Commencement. They were at first unwilling to 
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come here^ and wanted ui to row with them after the close of the term 
at Troy or Saratoga. But, in the opinion of the officers of the Y. U. 
B. C. it would be unwise to do this so near the time of the regatta. 
The College Regatta Committee, composed of Messrs. C. H. Ferry of 
Yale, William Appleton, Jr., of Harvard, and Joseph B. Thomas, Jr., of 
Wesleyan, have recently visited Saratoga, and, in conjunction with the 
General Committee of the Saratoga Rowing Association, adopted a pro- 
gramme for the boat race, and also the necessary rules and regulations. 
Congress Hall is recommended as the headquarters for collegians. Flag- 
topped buoys, convenient boat houses, immense grand stands, sprinkled 
roads, charges in no case exorbitant, in short, all things that could be 
desired to make the regatta successful, are freely promised. May the 
fulfillment not be inadequate ! It certainly will not be if the 

Committees Appointed 

Are as efficient as they are numerous. The list is as follows : Regatta, 
Reception at the Lake, Invitation and Reception of Invited Guests, 
Legal, Police, Grand Stand, Surveying and Signals, Finance, Ushers to 
Grand Stand, College Ball, Printing, Transportation, Music, Flags and 
Decorations, Cannon, Reception College Base-ball Clubs, Reception 
College Foot-race contestants, and Reception College Glee Club. This 
certainly looks like business, but at present either prophecy or grumbling 
would be premature. Here in New Haven the Freshmen — and the 
Sophomores too, have been much exercised over the campaign com- 
mittees, which, after little excitement in comparison with some former 
years, have been chosen thus : K. 2. E. — Cooke, President ; Andrews, 
Burleigh, W. H. Clarke, Gulliver, Murray. Percy, Roberts, G. H. 
Thomas, H. T. Thomas. /I. K» — Barnum, President; C. Barnes, 
Beach, Bristol, Chase, San borne, Stimson, G. Tuttle, Wheaton, Win- 
ston. /'. iV. — Whitehead, President; Abbott, Bannard, Curtis, Fisk, 
Gager, E. Goodell, Pyle, Tyler, Upton. After the example of the 
supper committee, it is proposed to get a new style of pin, the same in 
general appearance for all three societies, but of course with varying 
emblems. H. T. Thomas, Stimson and Pyle form a joint committee to 
select an appropriate design. To step from small to great, the various 
committees on prize essays presented by members of the Law School are 
as follows : yewell Senior Prize — Hon. Lewis B, Woodruff, LL.D. 
New York ; Hon. Wm. E. Curtis, LL.D. Jewell Junior Prize — 
Hon. John D. Park, Norwich, Conn.; James A, Honey, Esq., Norwich, 
Conn, American Constitutional Law Prize — His Excellency C, R. 
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Ingersoll, New Haven; Hon. H. B. Harrison, New Haven. Roman 
Law Prize — Hon. Emory Washburn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. 
Dwight Foster, Boston, Mass. 

The Commencement Speakers^ 

Beside the Valedictorian and Salutatorian, who cannot be certainly 
known until after annual, have been announced to be : Charles W. 
Benton, '* The War of 1 860 between the Maronites and Druses ; Edward 
L. Curtis, "Spanish Struggles for Liberty ;" George F. Doughty, ''John 
Stuart Mill ;" Henry W. Farnam, " The Scepticism of Montaigne ;*' 
George L. Fox, "The Popular Standard of Honor;" Thomas W. 
Grover, ** Roman Catholicism in America ;" Charles E. Humphrey, 
** John Ruskin ;" John Leal, " Philosophy of Lord Bolingbroke ;" Edward 
P. Morris, "The Practical Man;" James C. Sellers, "The Influence 
of William Penn upon American Republicanism ;" Wayland Spaulding, 
" Hermann ;" Henry B. B. Stapler, " The English Revolution of 
1688;" James M. Townsend, "The Faith of Whitrier as displayed in 
his Poems;" Arthur D. Whittemore, "Taxation of Ecclesiastical 
Property." 

Items, 

No less than twenty-five pieces, almost twice the usual number, have 
been handed in to compete for the Townsend Premiums. The aspir- 
ants and their friends are eagerly waiting for the award. The col- 
lege pulpit was occupied April 26th by Dr. Harris; May 3d by Prof. 
Hoppin ; May 10th by Dr. Patton, of Chicago; May 17th by Dr. 
Hopkins, ex-President of Williams College ; May 24th by Dr. Post, of 

St. 'Louis. The hopeful scion of the Charter Oak in front of Dur- 

fee, after being pruned, waxed and fenced, begins to show signs of life. 

The semi-centennial anniversary of the Law School occurs the day 

before Commencement. The public exercises will be in Center Church 
at 4 P. M., consisting of an oration by Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, LL.D« 
of New York, and an historical address by ex-President Woolsey, D.D., 
LL.D. Hon. Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 

of the United States, will preside. The amateur theatricals for the 

benefit of the State Hospital in the High School Hall, April 28th, were 
a most gratifying success. The audience was large and brilliant ; the acting, 
capital. Yale had a prominent part in assisnng New Haven's fair ones 
with their charitable project. " White Light " met its usual well-merited 
reception. Sunday evening. May 10th, Rev. R. A. Hume of '68 was 
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ordained at the Third Church for the work of a missionary in India. Ex- 
President Woolsey preached the sermon. C. R. Smith, '75, has rejoined 

his class after being away on account of sickness. The annual excite- 
ment and vexation over dravnng for rooms has just begun. Some 
lucky men will no doubt have an opportunity to make a neat little 
profit by selling their high choices. The Freshmen are selecting chums. 

Singing is sadly at a discount these damp evenings. All lovers of 

harmony are anxious for the return of spring in the weather as well as 

in the almanac. "The Yale Naughtical Allmanax " for 1875 *• ^oon to 

be issued by Messrs. Jessup, Leach and Lyman of the Sophomore class. 

It is designed to eclipse all its predecessors. Warren has forwarded 

the class album of '74. it is on exhibition at the gallery. E. R. 

Sill, class poet of '61, has accepted an appointment in the University of 

California. Betts, Isham and Jenks have been chosen historians of 

'75. They have all next year during which to get up something funny. 

The historians of ^'](> for their approaching class supper are, Blaine 

for the first division, Jessup for the second, Marvin for the third, and 
Wilcox for the fourth. Their supper committee consists of Shaffer, 
President; Home, A. Lockwood, Porter, Rogers and Worcester.— ^ 
Prof. Hoppin's biography of Rear Admiral Foote is soon to be published 

by Harpers. Foot ball games between class twenties have been often 

planned, but only in a few cases actually played. On Saturday, May 
2d, after a prolonged contest, '74 made one goal against '75. A week 

later '75 made 4 to 1 with ^'jd. The fifth of the social gatherings of 

the New York Alumni Association on April 30th was attended by about 
one hundred graduates and was, in all respects, a most enjoyable occa- 
sion. Recent graduates were especially numerous. Prof. Marsh spoke 
informally concerning the lake basins of the Rocky Mountains, described 
the geological structure of the region, and recounted particularly the 
experience of the Yale Exploring Party of 1870. They brought back 
to the College Museum as many as three hundred specimens of animal 

life before unknown to the scientific world. Hotchkiss and Richards 

of *75, together with Hadley and Rollins of '77, entered the Bristed 

Scholarship examination. Fox/ '74, was left alone to go through the 

examination for the Berkeley Scholarship. At the fifteenth annual 

commencement of the Columbia Law School, held in the Academy of 
Music Saturday evening. May 9th, the committee of award on the best 
essays on subjects in municipal law, announced their decision that the 
first prize of $250 should be awarded to Howard Mansfield, DeForest 
man of '71, for his essay on "The Responsibility of Corporations for 
Torts." The gentleman's many friends, both in New Haven and else- 
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where, will hear with pleasure of his well-earned honor. The second 
prize of $150 was awarded to John W. Andrews, Jr., Yale '70, and 
the third, of $100, to Henry B. Mason, Yale '70. Thus all the prizes 
were taken by Yale men, as were all but one last year. Among these 
new aspirants for legal renown we notice the following recent graduates 
from Yale: E. W. Cady, '72; Clarence Campbell, '72; W. G. Car- 
man, '69; E. B. Cobb, '72; H. W. Cragin, '72; G. W. Drew, '69; 
W. C. Gulliver, '70; Frank L. Hall, '72; H. E. Kinney, '71 ; F. M. 
Littlefield, '72 ; H. A. Reilley, '70 ; H. H. Robertson, '72; Francis 
Schcll, '72; Charles Sherwood, '72; Samuel W. Weiss, '72 ; D. J. H. 
Willcox, '72 ; W. P. Wood, '72. In no other school does Yale seem 

to be more numerously or honorably represented. Fred. A. Cline 

has produced the successful parting ode for '74. Profi Carter kindly 
consented to act .as judge. The committee of '75 to select a photo- 
grapher consists of Landon, E. C. Smith, Russ, Post and Hotchkiss. 
The permanent picture committee is to be chosen at some future time. 

Yale is identified with everything that is going on in the world. At - 

the general meeting of the Social Science Association, held in New York 
from the 19th to the 23d of May, ex-President Woolsey read a paper 
on "The exemption from capture of private property upon the sea;" 
President D. C. Gilman, of California, one on " California and its rela- 
tions with the other United States ;*' D. A. Wells, one on " Rational 
Principles of Taxation ;" and Andrew D. White, one on " The rela- 
tion of National and State Governments to advanced Education ;" 

Prot W. G. Sumner presented a report from the prize department. 

The prize for the best essay in K, 2. E,, given annually by the hon- 
orary members of the society in the Junior class, has been awarded to 

G. H. Thomas. The rising walls of the new Chapel are a delightful 

subject of contemplation. But it is a mooted question what class will 
first sit within as Seniors. 

S. S. S. MEMORABILIA 

Embraces a wider sphere as the advancing season calls the athlete from 
the gymnasium, the close student from his books. Almost everyone 
feels impelled, if not to go forth into woods and fields to study " nature's 
myriad forms,*' at least to get up his muscle with the oar, or drive, per- 
haps, with some fair companion at his side, about the pleasing environs 
of this goodly city of elms. Yet of all 

Excursions 

None combine to us so much enjoyment with so much improvement as 
these informal ones for scientific research under the direction of distin- 
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guished instructors. Not only East and West Rock and the immediate 
vicinity of New Haven are now pressed by the footsteps of knowledge- 
loving students^ but also the soil of Derby, Stony Creek and Middle- 
town. Treasures geological and botanical, zoological and microscopic 
reward our travels, not to speak of impromptu rushes and varied scenery. 
Then, too, what an appetite one gets after these long tramps, and how 
forcibly does the inner man lead his thoughts to the 

Class Suppers 

That for the past few years have enjoyed an increasing popularity ! 
'73 took the lead in adopting these social reunions, and now it is 
expected that the college fashion of having class histories will be intro- 
duced. This certainly seems desirable, if the historians do not overstep 
the bounds of decency and good sense. The class of '74 have chosen 
as their supper committee Messrs. Gale, Parrott and Rogers. The class 
of *75 has conferred a similar distinction on Messrs. Freeland, Gifford, 
Hoxsey, Page, Polk and Wharton ; the class of '76, upon Messrs. Dewey, 
Hammond, Miller, Rockwood and Thomas. '75 will go to the Beach 
House, West Haven, on Friday evening, June 19th. ^'jd go to the Sea 
View House the next evening. Their committee has imitated the gen- 
eral extravagance and swung out with "doggy" pins. It is to be hoped 
that men will not stay up all night nor eat and drink to satiety even at 
their class suppers for the sake of 

Boatings 

Always a subject which awakens the liveliest interest among the students 
of ShefF. Furnishing two-thirds of the men for the University crew 
awakens in us a sincere and pardonable pride. The time-honored Un- 
dine Boat Club is -at present in a semi-dormant condition. Yet no good 
reason is apparent why the boating enthusiasm of the Scientific School 
should not be greater than ever before. Can we not look for vigorous, 
patriotic, non-partisan action in this matter? The class of '75 has gen- 
erously donated its surplus (about $100) to the treasury of the Y. U. 
B. C. A combination crew is now practicing in the Undine barge. In 
comparison with boating. 

Base Ball 

Occupies quite a subordinate position at ShefF. There is no fever about 
the subject, yet certainly there is a very perceptible and encouraging 
manifestation of interest, especially by ^'j']. Each division proposes to 
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compete for the championship of the class. They deserve much credit 
for their regular practice on Orange street. We hope, at an early day, 
to see them try their strenth in match games with the Freshman in col- 
lege or somebody else. May victory perch upon their bats ! But have 
we no more candidates for the University nine ? 



S, S, S. Items. 

Professors Verrill and Smith, both graduates of ^^']^ have recently 
published a ** Report upon the invertebrate animals of Vineyard Sound 
and the adjacent islands." The North Hall is to have a clock con- 
nected by wires with that on the City Hall, so as to indicate, by means 
of electricity, the same time. It is rumored that telegraphic com- 
munication will soon be established between Lock street and Durfee dor- 
mitory on the college campus. Messrs. Dewey, Miller, Rockwood 

and Rodgershave received elections to Berzelius. '75 are talking over 

the subject of a class picture committee. Let us by all means get what 

we shall have reason to be proud of. Messrs. Miller, Dewey, Hunt, 

Rockwood and Rodgers constitute the campaign committee of Alphi Chi, 

the newly-established Freshman society. Some of the Juniors are 

getting up serenades for their lady friends. Wood, '75, has returned 

to class and crew after being detained at home by the death of a relative. 
Peters, formerly of '74, is pursuing chemical studies abroad. At Wies- 
baden, where he has been for some time residing, he prepared the Eng- 
lish translation, lately published, of The Hot Springs of Weisbaden, by 

Dr. W. Magdeburg. At the Congress of Science Prof. Norton read 

a paper on "Tests of the Strength of Pine." ^'j'] are going to be 

instructed in Chemistry by Mixter, ^6'j, The Juniors are disgusted 

at the prospect of an annual in descriptive. Fishing at Saltonstall is 

the amusement of Selects excused to botanize. New and powerful 

explosives need to be tested with some discretion. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A History of American Current ^ with Chapters on English Bank Resiricti&n 
and Austrian Paper Money, By William G. Sumner, Professor of Political 
and Social Science in Yale College. To which is appended "The Bullion 
Report." New York : Henry Holt & Co. New Haven : Richmond & 
Patten. 

Last autumn Professor Sumner published several articles in the Financier 
which treated, to use his words, " of those portions of history which are 
most instructive in regard to matters of currency." He has expanded the 
two that related to paper money in the American colonies and to the crisis of 
1819 into an outline sketch of the history of American currency. This 
sketch forms the greater part of the present volume. To it are added the 
remaining articles and also the report of the Bullion Committee.. In defining 
the scope of the work, he says : "This history will do little more than to 
expose the errors involved in mistaking credit currency for money, and 
money for capital — errors which are repeated to-day by the new States — and 
to show the bad result of those errors." And later on, "Our object here, 
however, is simply to establish, by history and science, what are the indis- 
pensable conditions of resumption, and to place the problem in such light 
that it may be perceived how it must be attacked if it is to be solved at all." 

Professor Sumner shows us that after nearly two hundred years' experience 
of paper money in this country, but little is known concerning its history and 
the laws that seem inevitably attached ^o it. The story he tells us, and the 
inferences he compels us to draw, are far from cheerful or reassuring. The 
value of the book in placing before us, in a simple and condensed manner, 
facts which have not been gathered together until recently, and are of vital 
interest, can not be overrated. It is, moreover, not a dry compilation of 
statements, but an interesting story. It affords us information concerning 
things which are often brought to our notice and of which the majority of 
us are ignorant. It gives us the history of paper money from the time it was 
first issued, and of the banks from the time« in which they were first estab- 
lished, to the present time. From it we obtain a knowledge of the finances 
and banking systems of other countries, more especially those of England, 
and those of our own. Professor Sumner has not gone into details, but has 
merely taken a general view of the subject in this volume. It has been pub- 
lished at a critical period of our history, and we think we are justified by 
the success it has had, and by the change in public sentiment since its ap- 
pearance, in saying that it has already exerted a great influence. It should 
be read by everyone in college, not because it is the production of a man 
intimately connected with our own university, but because no one who 
wishes to lay claim to a broad and liberal education can, at this juncture of 
our history, be without some definite knowledge of our finances. During 
the past month we have frequently heard men who are generally well in- 
formed, make the most absurd statements with regard to inflation, etc. Had 
they read Professor Sumner's book, we feel confident that though they might 
still entertain the same opinions, they would at least, argue better. It shows 
that its author is master of his subject, and that though inclined to free trade 
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and a speedy resumption of specie payment, he is an impartial judge. It 
will undoubtedly increase his reputation and place him in the opinion of the 
country at large — for he has long held that position where he is well known — 
in the front rank of political economists, with such men as Amasa Walker 
and David A. Wells. We do not know when we have closed a book with a 
deeper feeling of our want of knowledge on this subject than at present ; 
and we recommend it heartily to everyone to whose reach it may come, 
and trust they may derive as much benefit from it as we have done. 

From the Earth to thi Moon, By Jules V«rne. New York : Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. New Haven : Wilson & Co. 

Mr. Verne has taken for his profession what others have done for a pastime. 
This journey to the moon is one of his best and most finely illustrated works, 
though like the others, it is a parody on science and a farrago of imaginary 
inventions and adventures. It is on a grander scale than any of the former 
conceptions 'of this literary scene-painter. The most prominent characters 
are two mathematical Americans and a vivacious Frenchman, who amid the 
applause of countless hosts are shot in a huge cannon ball to the moon. 
During the gigantic preparations of these travelers and their swift flight 
through space, we are greatly amused by that lively dialogue which Jules 
Verne manages' so well, but we close the book with a feeling of weari- 
ness. Though the author shows the greatest tact in the management of 
trifling details, it is oppressive to hear him talk so glibly of millions and 
infinity. This is the most satisfactory moon voyage on record, and we 
admire Mr. Verne for writing a pleasant fiction without using a complicated 
plot or even a single female character. 

Brief Essays and Brevities. By George H. Calvert. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
New Haven : H. H. Peck. 

This volume covers a great deal of ground, is instructive and at the same 

time amusing. Mr. Calvert exhibits the rare power of making us perfectly 

at home with him. His essays are to us, at least, just so many conversations. 

From the first one to the last one we have read them with interest. It would 

be difficult to distinguish between them, but perhaps those on Art and on 

Shakespeare are particularly worthy of recommendation. We have never read 

a better definition of two vexed words than in his essa}' on Genius and Talent. 

We sympathise with him in his devotion to Shakespeare, and are grateful to 

him for having assisted us in our study of that master mind. The book from 

beginning to end affords abundant proof of hard work and sometimes of deep 

thought. It is, however, mainly a compilation of the thoughts of others. 

Though we bear willing testimoivy to the diligence of the author, to the 

extent and, as far as we are able, to the accuracy of his reading, we cannot 

give his work the additional merit of originality. 



We regret that we are compelled to reserve our notices of the following 
books and of several pamphlets for our next number. 

Recent Art and Society cu described in the Autobiography and Memoirs of Henry 
Fothergill Chorley. Compiled from the edition of Henry G. Hewlett. By 
C. H. Jones. New York : Henry Holt & Co. New Haven : Judd k 
White. 

My Visit to the Sun ; or Critical Essays on Physics, Metaphysics and Ethics, 
By Lawrence S. Benson. Vol. I. — Physics. New York : James S. Burnton. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Can it be that we of Yale are lacking in appreciation? In our last Table 
appeared a quotation from " Frankness in Love." We have sold no extra 
LiTS. on that account. But see the enthusiasm of a western college. 

*' In our March number we printed a short clipping, * Frankness in Love/ 
and about half the college, including some of the Seniors, came for *an 
extra copy to send to my girl.' There is still a few copies remaining, 
nicely wrapped, and those wishing to present their loves with this short but 
sensible lecture may do so for ten cents." — Qui Vive, 

Grammar slightly mixed perhaps, but on the whole we prefer the general 
style of the above to that of this poetry, which we find in the Cornell Times, 

My lost love, dear, belov^ shade, 
I hear thy gentle voice once more, 
I see again thy sunny smile — 
It beams as brightly as of yore : 
And tho' 'tis very long since thou 
Hast greeted me in mortal guise, 
Yet often, on my dreaming ear, 
I hear thee singing from the skies. 

The Times ^ in several recent editorials, has attempted to prove that com- 
pared with what exists at Cornell the " Literary culture at Yale and Harvard" 
is a myth — ^yet notwithstanding the power of expression, and the keen sar- 
casm for which the paper is noted, we were not convinced. But now we can 
no longer doubt. In our barbaric rudeness we have never before heard of a 
" dreaming ear," yet possibly this quality is common to ears at Cornell, and 
forms their second peculiarity. The Times poet should remember too, that 
'* I hear singing on my ear" is more slangy than poetical. 

Another proof of the Times* statements, — we confess that we much prefer 
some " sweet cremation poetry," which we clip from one of our exchanges, 
the Milwaukee youmal of Commerce. 

This world is all a fleeting show. 

How sweet from it to pass. 
To vanish up the chimney as 

Carbonic acid gas. 

Don't lay me on the river bank 

Amid the fragrant flowers, 
Nor where the grass is watered by 

The early summer showers ; 
But put me in the kitchen range, 

And open wide the damper ; 
And then my vaporous remains 

Can up the chimney scamper. 

We lit the poor fellow at dead of night. 

The carcass continually turning. 
In order that every side might get its share 

Of this new patent process of burning. 

No pelting rain storm came wetting the pile 
Of faggots to which we had bound him ; 

No Babcock extinguisher deadened the glare 
lliat formed such a halo around him. 
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LITTLE WILLIE. 

Little Willie, we have burned him, 

The heat he did not feel. 
As so tenderly we turned him, 

While we held him by the heel. 

The Cornell Rnnew is as ponderous as ever. The sentence in its pros- 
pectus, " contributions are solicited from undergraduates, alumni and pro- 
fessors" stamps its character. 

Which one of our weekly papers can give us an account of the DeForest 
speaking, equal in delicacy of criticism to this description of an Inter-Colle- 
giate oratorical contest, which we find in the Beloit College Monthly ? 

Mr. H. C. Adams, of Iowa College, made his bow and began his pretty 
speech on the subject, " The Student and the Mysterious." The speaker 
was of medium height and of a very interesting appearance. The next 
speaker was tall and quite imposing in appearance, but his bow accompa- 
nied by a gesture was in very bad taste, and much injured the effect of the 
opening of his speech. The pet of the Chicago University next addressed 
the audience. The next speaker's voice was very poor, hoarse and grating 
on the ear ; his gestures and carriage were decidedly more enthusiastic than 
elegant. He retired, however, amid tremendous applause, awarded, perhaps, 
to his violent physical exertions. 

Here is what the Syracuse Chronicle says about our Glee Club. 

They appeared like a jolly, but rather careless set of fellows. In smaller 
towns, where such entertainments are a novelty, or even in large places 
where the college, if there be one, is never heard of, they will undoubtedly 
have better receptions, but in Syracuse, where first class entertainments are 
so common, a large audience could hardly be expected. 

Unfortunately the theologues have left us. Who knows what jokes they 
make in those dim religious halls over the way? 

Prof, of Hebrew : " Thomas, what is the gender of the word Bethlehem ?" 
Thomas. — *' Masculine, sir." 

Prof. — " On what grounds do you determine it to be masculine?" 
Thomas. — " Because it is said in i Kings xi, 27, that * Solomon repaired 
the breeches of the city of David his father.' " 

Prof. — "Thomas, you deserve your Divinity Testimonium." — Aurora. 

The Lawrence Collegian has a personal column which is rather unique in 
its way. 

'72. — Is it a boy or a girl, J. Danly? 

'75. — J. T. Clynoweth, our old editor-in-chief, has been obliged to withdraw 
from the staff of the Collegian^ owing to the pressing demands of his college 
studies. John has worked nobly for our paper and has won for himself an 
enviable reputation as a college journalist. He will undoubtedly be called 
to take up the quill again next year. 

73. — G. L. Williams distributes mail on the Manitowoc Railroad. 

The same paper prints an address from the Junior class to the Faculty, 
the opening of which, for its tone of lofty condescension, we commend 'to 
the consideration of any Yale students who may have differences with our 
college authorities. 

To the Faculty of Lawrence University : 

The Junior class, desirous of making one more effort to effect a settlement 
between you and our class, and influenced by the accompanying petition, in 
which our fellow students have respectfully and affectionately requested us to 
do all in our power to restore harmony, and having in our hearts an increased 
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esteem for them, for theirs and your sakes, we have an honest desire to 
adjust our differences with you and are willing to do what we can toward 
this end, and therefore make the following consessions." 

We feel that we are doing a great favor for the picture committee of '75, and 
for the committees of all succeeding classes, in announcing a discovery 
recently made by a Harvard man. In the Odyssey ix. is a passage describing 
Ulysses putting out the eye of the Cyclops. This passage is prophetic. 

** CWrff, as you will see, is Not-man ; the blazing beam (fiox^) is not a 
stake or log, as the scholiasts suppose, but a sunbeam. It was this which 
was driven into the eye of the Cyclops as he sat for his picture." 

After this, advice is superfluous. 

The " I/igA School '* from Omaha, Nebraska, says, that a member of the 
class in Physics gave Robinson Crusoe as the best example of *' total insula- 
tion." — Also that a serious-looking person had charge of the grammar divi. 
sion of a school examination, and gave a bright-eyed looking boy this sen- 
tence to correct : *' Between you and I this is good butter." The boy 
shortly returned the slip, thus marked : " Incorrect — the lamp-post is 
omitted." 

A lady asked a veteran which rifle carried the maximum distance. The 
old chap answered, **The Minnie, mum." — Ex. 

Alas for the college world, the mania for serial stories prevails among the 
exchanges. The Madisonensis afilicts us with ** Jehu Psalmsinger" — an idiotic 
divinity student ; the fVilliams Vidette with " Peter Pelopamus Peduncle ;" 
and the Bates Student with " Parson Polyglot's Son." Rarely does one have 
the pleasure of meeting such a trio of bores. The authors seem to depend 
for their inspiration upon the alliteration in the titles. 

" We have criticised our last Lit., and shall recommend the board of '75 to 
the tender merttes of Vassar '75." A very pleasant little valedictory for the 
last number of the Miscellany to be issued by '74. An easy, graceful style 
marks all the articles in this last number, which makes them preeminently 
pleasant reading. But this is especially noticeable in the department 
" De Temporibus et Moribus." Some of the writing there is the nearest 
approach to Curtis' Easy Chair in Harper's which we have seen in college 
journalism. We send our editorial greetings to the board of '75. 

In order that it may contain the DeForest, the next number of the Lit. will 
not be out until Commencement week. c. t. c. 
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LESSONS OF A YEAR. 

ANOTHER college year has come and gone. To 
some, it has brought nothing but success ; to others, 
nothing but disappointment, while, to the majority of us, 
a sweet mingling of both. But what lessons has it im- 
pressed upon us ? No matter how numerous the classifica- 
tion of men in the outside world may be, here in this col- 
lege world of ours we naturally arrange those around us 
into three groups ; those who do little else than study, 
those who work, perhaps, equally hard, but in a far differ- 
ent manner, and those who, comparatively speaking, do 
no work at all. In the second group, I include those who 
spend less time in the tasks that are daily set before them 
than the former, but who rarely lose an opportunity of 
self-improvement, whether it be of an intellectual or 
social character. When a man enters college, he is, as it 
were, forced, though often entirely unconscious of the step, 
to take his place in one or the other of these groups. He 
may, however, vacillate between all three for a year or 
two, but finally takes the course he will probably pursue 
VOL. xxxix. 54 
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throughout his college career. If he has joined the third 
group, this career bids fair to be either shorter or longer 
than that of the average collegian. To be sure, his asso- 
ciates continually become more numerous until, toward 
the middle of Sophomore year, nearly half the class are 
gathered around him# But presently, what a change! 
The beginning of Junior year finds him standing almost 
alone. The first group has likewise diminished in size. The 
majority of his classmates have realized, or are beginning 
to realize, that "life is not all one sweet paradise,*' and 
that nothing can be accomplished without work; and are 
learning, each after his own peculiar fashion, and some- 
times it is a very peculiar one, how to work, and how to 
improve every opportunity. These are the two lessons 
that every one who attains success has sooner or later to 
learn. Those men who devote themselves entirely to their 
studies and ignore every physical, social and often every 
intellectual opportunity for improvement other than the 
one which is derived from the regular routine of their 
life, seem to be entirely unconscious of the latter or else 
to ignore it. It is a much easier lesson than the former, 
and one which men are far more apt to learn. Let us, 
therefore, mainly confine ourselves to it. I have seen it 
stated and believe it thoroughly, that anyone who has 
gained lasting success must have been, at some period of 
his life, an untiring drudge. The sooner he passes through 
this stage the better. The remainder of his life is easier 
and pleasanter for him. A few of those around us have 
already passed it, others are now journeying through it, 
while to some whom we hope and expect to see success- 
ful, it is, as yet, both unknown and unseen. 

How many of us experience feelings of disappointment 
at the close of the year on looking back and seeing the 
work we have left undone and the advantages we have 
allowed to remain unimproved. Only he who labors 
faithfully can understand Dr. Johnson when he says, "I 
know of nothing more pleasing, more instructive than to 
compare experience with expectation." Many a man be- 
fore he enters college dreams of prizes, of honors of all 
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kinds; but he rarely dreams of the work he will have to 
do in order to secure those prizes and those honors. 
Work is as necessary to a man who hopes for success, and 
I have assumed the supposition that most men in college 
have some object of ambition, as steam is to a steam en- 
gine. He cannot advance without it. When we look at 
the men who have brought honor to themselves and to 
those connected with them, we find that they almost in- 
variably owe their position to the application of the two 
lessons we are called upon while here to learn. Even 
those most gifted do not ascribe their success to genius, 
but to prolonged and untiring labor. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds believed so thoroughly in work that he thought 
anyone might become a successful artist whether he pos- 
sessed a faculty for art or not. In one of his letters he 
writes : " Those who are resolved to excel must go to 
their work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon and night ; 
they will find it no play, but very hard labor." Hume 
wrote thirteen hours a day while preparing his history of 
England. Hale studied for many years at the rate of six- 
teen hours a day. Taney, according to one of his biogra- 
phies, while at the law school, spent twelve hours a day at 
his work. Gibbon wrote out his memoirs nine times ; and 
Newton, we are told, rewrote his Chronology fifteen times 
before he was satisfied with it. Few men have written 
more or have achieved higher success in various walks 
than Disraeli. Yet his earlier attempts, as well as those 
of Bulwer, were failures. Both overcame failure by never 
allowing an opportunity to pass by unimproved, by per- 
severance and by toil of the hardest kind. Perhaps no 
career is more instructive than that of Sir Walter Scott. 
In his biography of him, Lockhart says, " It forms a 
remarkable feature of his history that, throughout the 
most active part of his literary career, he must have de- 
voted a large proportion of his hours during half, at least, 
of the year to the conscientious discharge of his profes- 
sional duties.** We may then judge from the number and 
excellence of his productions how prolonged his labor 
must have been. 
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Men owe infinitely more to the habit of availing them- 
selves of every opportunity to perseverance and to work 
than to genius. Indeed, the most gifted are generally 
found among the hardest workers. But there is no need 
of reiterating trite sayings, nor of selecting examples to 
prove their truth. We all must beg^n, before the end of 
our course, no matter how unwillingly, to realize the neces- 
sity of true and earnest work;. We are inclined to judge 
ourselves by what we can do, but others judge us by what 
we have done. " Work and thou shalt have," is an old 
saying, and there is none more true. Those who have 
accomplished the most are not, generally, men of the 
greatest genius, but men, to borrow an expression, of 
intense mediocre abilities who are persevering, self-reliant 
and indefatigable. One may have these lessons told him 
a hundred times, may read them as many more in as 
many different shapes, and may never realize them until 
necessity throws them in his face. When once he has 
learned them, however, life appears to him in a new light. 

Perhaps 1 have been unusually fortunate, but I have 
never known one of that class to whom we somewhat un- 
kindly give the name of " digs,*' whom I did not like or 
think I could like if I knew him better. Though his col- 
lege course can scarcely be called a complete success, yet 
it has been a success ^ and, moreover, he has gained our 
respect. But he who has seen enough of his fellow-men 
in college to obtain some knowledge of character, even 
though it be very slight, and who has learned to combine 
this with the social and mental discipline, and with the 
general knowledge he has here obtained, is far more apt to 
be successful in after life. 

The university in which we take so honest and genuine 
a pride, suffers in reputation every time it sends forth an 
inferior man. The world is too apt to expect something 
above the ordinary run from one who can claim a degree 
from Yale, and, if disappointed, is often more inclined to 
lay the blame on his Alma Mater than to himself. Let us, 
therefore, learn these great lessons while yet in college, 
that in the future we vt\^y neither do injustice to our uni- 
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versity nor to ourselves. Society expects more from 
us than it has, perhaps, a right to expect. If we learn to 
work and to improve every advantage, we shall not dis- 
appoint it. And I think every man, whether he is at the 
commencement or at the end of his course, whether he 
has learned these lessons or not, will join me in saying, 
may the reputation and influence of Yale never suflfer at 
our hands, but may it rather be continually increased. 
May she at some future day take the same pride in claim- 
ing us as her sons as we now take in looking upon her as 
our Alma Mater. 



♦>» 



A MODEST MAN. 

Women are bashful I admit, 

But rather think that we males 
Are just as modest every bit 

As any of your females. 

Jack Toddles was a modest wight, 

*Twas modesty — not sherry 
That made him look so strangely bright 

And crimson as a berry. 

The rose of modesty that decks 

His face, he tries to smother ; 
He blushes for the female sex 

As well as for the other. 

Oft to an inn he would repair 

To rouse his dormant mettle ; 
And when he over-drank his share 

Why then — he blushed to settle. 

And savagely he'd seize his hat. 

And strangely he would mutter ; 
But soon he felt so lowly that 

He'd roll into the gutter. 

This virtue so predominant 

Not on his cheeks arose, 
But shone out far more prominent :— 

The blush was on his nose, B. w. D. 
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THE Deforest prize oration. 
J^etttinuetttaUjSW i» %\XtnX%u autf %ti. 

BY JAMES M. TOWNSEND, Jr., EAST HAVEN, CONN. 

REASpN and sentiment, fact and fancy, are ever at 
war in the human mind. When reason conquers 
life loses its poetry ; when sentiment prevails, man becomes 
a visionary theorist; when a happy equipoise is attained, 
we have the perfection of Art. Exactly where this 
equipoise is to be found no mark can be placed. 
Every nation and every age has its own standard. 
It is impossible to fix a definite limit and say to senti- 
ment, "Thus far shalt thou go and no farther;" but when 
it has transgressed too far the bounds of taste, common 
criticism acknowledges the balance lost. Such a trans- 
gression, then, must be considered as the final result of a 
tendency, and not as the overstepping of a defined limit. 

Sentiment may gain the ascendancy over reason in two 
ways ; by an exaggeration of the true and lofty senti- 
ments, or by an elevation of the lower. The exaggera- 
tion of true sentiment, if this exaggeration be natural, is 
imagination. It may be excessive and theoretical, yet its 
tendency is upward. It lifts a man's mind out of the ruts 
of "this working-day world," gives a poetry to life and a 
soul to art. But if this exaggeration be the result of cul- 
tivation, the tendency is downward. The finer chords of 
our nature, if struck too often or too harshly, make dis- 
cord in the soul. Pure and lofty sentiment is only soiled 
and degraded by education, and sentimentalism is the 
result. The elevation of petty sentiment is the result of 
cultivation and leads to the worst form of sentimentalism. 
Sometimes it arises from a pandering to a degraded taste ; 
sometimes from a lack of appreciation of nobler emotions ; 
but these two causes spring from the same source, and 
their action is reciprocal. The master sacrifices his talent 
to please corrupted taste. The works of prostituted 
genius hasten the decline of sentiment. 

Imagination, the triumph of natural sentiment, has 
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always exercised an elevating influence on literature and 
art. Sentimentalism, the tendency to a cultivated and 
demoralizing sentiment, has always caused their decline. 
A great wave has seemed to sweep over the aesthetic 
world from time to time. Now it is poetry, now painting, 
now music. All follow the same course. They rise in 
imagination, the soul of art; they reach their culmination 
in the perfect union of imagination with reason, which is 
the body ; they decline in a sickly sentimentality, -^schy- 
lus, Sophocles and Euripides marked the three phases of 
such a wave in tragedy two thousand years ago. Sculp- 
ture rose in the ideal imagination of the Greeks, attained 
to perfection in the age of Phidias, and declined in senti- 
mentalism. The genius of Michael Angelo reproduced 
that Grecian perfection, but the mannered figures of Ber- 
nini mark a second decline from the same cause. 

In painting, the religious fervor of Fra Angelico and 
the impassioned imagination of Giotto and Orcagna 
marked the rise of that grand wave that flooded Italy in 
the sixteenth century. These men were representatives 
of two very different schools ; but the seraphic piety of 
the Sienese, and the passionate power of the Florentine, 
both aimed at the portrayal of the inner life of feeling. 
Old martyrs with contorted faces from which gleamed 
the light of the deep fervor of the artist, — Madonnas with 
no spark of sensuous beauty, but reflecting the holy rev- 
erence of the devotee, — painfully excruciating forms of 
tortured spirits, — all told of those who forgot beauty, — nay, 
almost the outlines of physical form, in the delineation of 
the sacred passions within. The wave rolled on. Masters 
arose who united reason with those sentiments, who soft- 
ened the expressions of exaggerated imagination, and 
clothed them with physical beauty or physical adaptation. 
Their Madonnas were beautiful women, but their faces 
gleamed with expressions of meekness, wonderment and 
joy. Their martyrs were finely formed men, disfigured 
by the agonies of the torture. The grand masters had 
arisen to unite the two opposing forces, and true genius 
reached the highest perfection of the art. There was less 
religion now, but aesthetic unity was complete. Soon 
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the Madonna lost her glorified expression. She was a beau- 
tiful woman, still, but no gleano of pure sentiment was left 
to distinguish her from the Fornarina. Sometimes her 
face assumed an expression of emotion, but it was affected 
— exaggerated. Twas the shadow of the departed soul 
of art falling on the canvas of the sentimentalist. The 
saints and martyrs were athletes and gladiators now. 
Lofty sentiment and imagination had disappeared, and 
perfection had been superseded by a degrading mannerism. 

It seems strange that at the moment of the triumph of 
genius decay should invariably commence, that perfection 
must be lost as soon as it is attained, but it is the result of 
natural and obvious causes. When a great genius has 
instituted a reform he will be followed by a host of in- 
ferior imitators ; and " every reform, however necessary, 
will, by weak minds, be carried to an excess that will 
itself need reforming.*' When then some master has 
embodied his imagination in reason, the great band of 
imitators produce many beautiful casts of the original, 
but they lack the genius to inspire them with the soul of 
imagination. They admire the model as an aesthetic 
whole, but they want the power to appreciate the finer 
sentiments of the master. So while some elevate the 
coarser qualities that lie within the scope of their appre- 
ciation, others cultivate and exaggerate the inspiration 
they can not feel. 

Thus do the beginnings of decay date from the attain- 
ment of perfection. The decline is rapid. The popular 
taste is corrupted ; the master becomes its slave. The 
hypocrisy and insinuating power of this tendency render 
it most insidious and fatal. It seeks to gratify the noblest 
emotions by a hollow sham. It asks worship for a Venus 
under the name of a Madonna, pity for a Magdalen who 
is the most indiflferent of impenitents. So corrupting is 
this influence that we find the master-hand of Rubens 
painting a vulgar-faced, gaudy Madonna only ten years 
after the completion of his masterpiece of purity and sen- 
timent — the descent from the cross. The soul of art was 
passing away, and Rubens was following the tendency 
of the age, and copying the naturalism of Venice. 
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Thus every art, from time to time, lives out a life, and 
dies as a man dies at its completion. Imagination is their 
youth; the equipoise of perfection is their rounded and 
complete manhood; sentimentalism, the departure of the 
soul, is their decline and death. 

Those causes, which have ever tended to destroy the 
nice-balance of perfect art, are exercising the same de- 
moralizing influence to-day. The cultivation which ren- 
ders true sentiment abnormal, or elevates the lower emo- 
tions to the position of the higher, has been the cause of 
the affectation of Euripides and GuSrcino, of Rousseau 
and John Hay. Literature, till a comparatively recent 
date, presented few examples of sentimentalism. A healthy 
imagination raised it above affectation in early times, and, 
till within the last hundred years, a strong smack of sin- 
cerity and reason has preserved it from the poison. There 
have been solitary examples of men who have found this 
world too rough for their tender natures; who, limited 
by material organisms, have sought to live their lives in 
immateriality. Petrarch so perfected the delicate mechan- 
ism of his soul that, like an ingeniously made doll, a slight 
pressure on his heart at the proper time called forth a 
suitable wail. Laurence Sterne could elevate the senti- 
ment of pity for a dead donkey above that of pity for a 
neglected wife, and, while showing us the tender sympa- 
thy of his poor, susceptible heart, he forgets to remind 
us that the tears of a heart-broken wife are falling unno- 
ticed upon it. Such examples of morbid emotion have 
appeared from time to time, but common sense has dis- 
couraged such a tendency. It was not till the middle of 
the last century that the devil, sentimentalism, entered 
into literature by the mediation of Rousseau in France, 
and, a little later, of Goethe in Germany. 

I have said that this spirit could be traced to the same 
old causes. This is true. But for the last century certain 
agencies have been actively at work, which have aggra- 
vated those causes, and encouraged affectation and exag- 
geration of feeling. 

The artificiality of society has become so great that 
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every honest man looks with disgust on its lying cere- 
monies. This causes an excessive reaction, a tendency 
to cultivate nature; and men study to be the children of 
nature till they become the children of art. The entire 
concealment of feeling renders society so policed that no 
glimpse of nature is visible through the drapery of pro- 
priety. Corruption is so closely veiled that she seems a 
statue of modesty ; and emotion has the fixed indifferent 
expression of a marble resignation. 

The result is most natural. Every student of human 
nature, especially the delineator of human passion, turns 
inward for materials. The mind feeding on itself becomes 
morbid in its appetite. When, then, this introspection is 
aggravated by the analytic tendency of the thought of 
to-day ; the most powerful agencies are combined to en- 
courage the education and abnormal development of sen- 
timent. These agencies have peculiar influences on 
peculiar natures. Sentimentalism is aggravated when it 
attacks a weak or poorly -balanced mind, and when a 
sensitive nature, disgusted by the hypocrisy of society, 
retires from the world and settles down to an analytic 
study of itself, the demoralization will be complete. 
We are material ; and though it is sometimes an unpleas- 
ant necessity, it is essential to exist among and subsist 
upon material things. The sentimentalist would separate 
fancy from fact and live upon the more ethereal, but less 
nourishing of the two. He can not do it. Therefore his 
life is an unsatisfied longing for the impossible. His 
appetite is morbid and can not be satisfied. His world 
does not exist, and, naturally, he can not find it. Rosseau 
started in search of that world, but it would be the work 
of a Creator to find it. Many of his followers, less bold 
than he, have sat down in despair and wept bitterly that 
things were not as it would be nice to have them be. 
This is the effect when that spirit enters a coward. Such 
men remind me of a child with blocks enough to build 
his little house, crying for others that he could not use. 

The tendency to sentimentalism of weak natures that 
can not face disappointment, is illustrated in the lives of 
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the composers Schubert and Chopin. Both were disap- 
pointed in love. They nursed their sorrows, yielded to 
despondency and drifted into the idealistic school of 
Music. Beethoven, too, was crossed in love. He lived a 
life of " public neglect and private suffering*' — deaf to the 
harmony that was his life. He died poor and friendless. 
Yet the philosophical school claim him as their champion 
and the world acknowledges him her greatest musician. 

A bold man, embittered by his treatment in this world, 
will often be found scoffing at all true sentiment by a par- 
ody of petty emotion. Thus Lord Byron, after appearing 
as the world-sick sentimentalist Manfred, reappears as 
Don Juan to ridicule all purity, truth and love. Goethe 
does the same thing less openly. But hypocrisy betrays 
itself by an excess of sincerity, and our eyes are opened 
when Young Jerusalem asks Charlotte not to put sand on 
her letters because he cannot devour them so easily. 
But worse still is the spirit of La Fontaine and Kotzebue, 
tickling the morbid appetite of France and Germany 
with infamous stories of intrigue, adultery and vice, 
sugared over with a little affected sentiment. There is 
the same spirit in the sacreligious sentimentality that 
carried Jim Bludsoe straight to Heaven " in the smoke of 
the Prairie Belle." We must pity the woman who weeps 
because she is detected and not because she has been 
faithless to her husband ; and we must forget that the 
engineer's entire stock of religion was " to treat his 
engine well." Much of our corrupting novel literature 
is animated by this same spirit. And in the so-called 
poems of Walt Whitman we find a mass of unadulterated 
corruption. The last spark of sentiment extinguished — 
the last semblance of decency gone. 

The ridiculing spirit of sentimentalism takes a strange 
form when combined with humor. Sentiment is affected, 
exaggerated, made fun of, yet humor seems to say, I am 
only ridiculing what I can not help. It is like a man with 
an incurable disease, laughing and joking about it because 
it can not be cured. Sterne is an example of such an 
invalid, and Thackeray says his humor saved him ; but if 
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he, instead of sporting so bitterly with his complaint, had 
taken some powerful doses of reason or common sense, 
his sentimentalism might have been cured. Jean Paul is 
another, who sometimes laughed and then wept over his 
ills. It is a strange phenomenon. It is sentimentalism in 
despair laughing at itself. 

When an egotistical man begins to analyze his own 
nature, the effect is almost painful. The microscope 
turned inward reveals great rivers of sentiment and 
troubled seas of emotion. He gazes in wonder. A new 
world is opened to him. He feels that no one else has 
ever entered there ; and, bursting with the news of his 
discovery, he reveals to the world in distorted shape what 
all the world has known and held sacred. Every man 
has sentiments and emotions which belong so peculiarly 
to himself, that he is shocked when another drags them 
up to view. They are so sacredly our own that we hide 
and cover them from everyone, and almost wish that God 
may not read them in our hearts. This inner life we do 
not care to see revealed, and disclosures like those of 
Rousseau and Lamartine are impositions of egotistical 
men. T was egotism, too, drove Thoreau to his shanty by 
Walden Pond. He retired from society to attract soci- 
ety's attention, and watch through the chinks of his 
cabin the commotion he was producing. Would that 
some true nature might warm the heart of the sentimen- 
talist ! That he might touch the deep chords of humanity 
that echo and thrill in every soul ! But no ; the grand 
undertone is wanting, and our sensitive natures are tor- 
tured by the sharp rasping of fine chords which each 
man must touch for himself, and which each must touch 
differently to produce harmony in his soul. 

A consideration of only those causes which I have 
enumerated, would lead to the conviction that sentimen- 
talism must increase. But there is a powerful agency 
working against these corrupting influences. The present 
is pre-eminently an age of reason. The analytic thought 
of to-day, when it is not turned inward to divide and sub- 
divide the emotions, is conducive toa stern realism. This 
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masculine tendency has become the spirit of the age, and 
is struggling fiercely with sentimentalism. The present 
condition of literature and the arts is easily explained by 
the conflict of these tendencies. 

Music gives truest expression to the complex sentiment 
of to-day. The emotions which it excites are not too 
sharply defined, but they are intensely personal. Each 
mind is affected peculiarly by the same melody, and no 
line of color or surface of marble resists him who molds 
the sentiment to match his soul. Realism demands that 
the intellect shall be exercised, and the philosophical 
school meets this demand. 

In the plastic arts we have both extremes. Some by 
an over adherence to nature, and some by an exaggeration 
of the ideal, have, by different paths, met in affectation. 
Tragedy has met the same fate in the same way. Some, 
in this dilemma, have turned to the Greek drama and to 
Greek sculpture for models, but their productions were 
as much out of date as naturalness and nakedn'ess. Phidias 
could drape Aphrodite in simplicity and inspire her by 
imagination, but the French artist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury leaves the goddess naked and soulless. Corruption 
and concealment of sentiment have driven many artists 
and poets to the delineation of society as it is, or of the 
only natural subject — external nature. Here we have 
had masters. Would that society or nature had a soul ! 

In literature, realism opposes sentimentalism so vio- 
lently that it can hardly tolerate true emotion, and recon- 
ciliation seems impossible. The strife is bitter throughout 
the whole aesthetic world. This is an age of transition, 
and the balance is trembling. 
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DIMITRI ROUDINE. 

NO writing has ever been so severely criticised as 
college criticism. Its authors are subjected three 
or four times a year to a public reproof, not for condemn- 
ing what is beyond their comprehension, but for daring 
even to whisper the names of great literary lights. Yet 
even with this in mind, we have ventured to mention a 
work of Turgeni^flF's. It is not our intention to degrade 
the brilliant Russian from his universally acknowledged 
rank, to weigh him in the balance with other leviathans, 
or to point out, in a tone of patronizing censure, the mo- 
notony of his landscapes and the sombre hue of his com- 
positions. We wish to say a word about one of his most 
peculiar novels, as if it were a remarkable picture which 
we had seen in a rich collection and which had absorbed 
our whole attention. In such a case, even if the painter 
of the admired work were held by the best judges to be 
the most skillful interpreter of nature and his art, no one 
would scruple to say why it was worth looking at and 
what points had caught his eye. A striking feature of 
this case is that " Dimitri Roudine " stands alone among 
novels. It is " Dimitri Roudine *' and nothing else. It is 
neither a sketch of provincial life nor a development of 
some pet theory, in which strongly marked individuals play 
prominent parts around a central character. The hero 
stands alone as the embodiment of a single human weak- 
ness, while his friends and enemies serve to show the 
effect upon others of such a character as his. Dimitri 
was a man of words, a pitiful combination of weakness 
and strength. He was no braggart and liar like FalstafT, 
for Turgeni^ff intended to show in him a man of genuine 
and exceptional eloquence. But it was in conversation, 
not in oratory, that he entranced both others and himself 
with the music of his voice. In moments of ease clear 
sighted and courageous, he became a coward in a crisis — 
a restless idler when there was need of steady effort. 

Dimitri Roudine would have been, in the hands of 
any but a perfect artist, an abstract quality in human 
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form. With the skill of a Defoe, Turgeni^fT recalls every 
little detail, and the trivial circumstances among which 
the fluent egotist passes from complete success to dismal 
failure. This quiet tragedy is acted out in half a dozen 
scenes. In the first a young man, well educated but poor 
and unknown, enters a grand house and a circle of 
strangers. He delivers his message and the conversation 
begins about politics and questions of the day. Dimitri 
leads the conversation without an effort. In an hour half 
the little audience are his, won by the magic of his tongue. 
They are charmed by his poetical thought and convinced 
by his logic, though the others are inspired with a strange 
and unconquerable antipathy. He becomes a permanent 
gue§t, founds air-castles on the .wealth and influence of 
his patroness, and plans undertakings to which he is sure 
to prove unequal. But he wins the love of a noble 
woman, loses it by his cowardice and is driven out to 
live the life of the Wandering Jew. The last scene repre- 
sents a shabby traveler meeting a rich man who had been 
no friend of his in bygone years. An ordinary man would 
have here described every wrinkle on the face of the 
crushed, disappointed and humiliated Roudine, — every 
circumstance of his squalid misery. But the whole story 
is told by the hearty welcome which is given to the talk- 
ing man by his forgiving rival, whose friendly utterances 
sound as if they were spoken with a " voice of tears.*' 
The wanderer describes his years of fitful and defeated 
eflibrt, and the play closes with a sort of epilogue. It 
describes a scene in an unsuccessful Parisian emeute. A 
foreign conspirator is shot like a dog upon the captured 
barricade, and as he falls we see the face of Dimitri 
Roudine. 

We close the book with the profoundest pity for one 
who narrowly missed being a great man, and the greatest 
admiration for him who has sketched his sad fate and its 
causes. It is pleasant after this, to hear the critics with 
one voice give Turgeni^flfthe highest place even when he 
comes to us in the disguise of a translation. He is the 
first out of a host of Russian authors who has become 
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familiar to English readers. He owes this to his minute 
observation, the mechanical calmness with which he 
studies men and events, the clear view he has of the real- 
ity that underlies the false surface. By these means he 
has become original in the midst of an imitative literature 
and an imitative civilization. The Russians borrow their 
fashions from England and France, their court language 
and social usages from " the continent," their science from 
Germany. Yet Turgeni^ff renders truthfully that quiet 
uniform tone of Russian life which seems to be taken 
from the peculiar features of the country, and he shows 
that a Russian, in certain situations, acts as no one else 
would. Modes of thought and action may be different, 
but human passions and errors have the same absorbing 
interest when described in any language. To Turgeni^ff 
these seem to be the sternest realities, and he gives the 
clearest picture of their effects. The inevitable disaster 
is the consequence, in " Fathers and Sons," of filial ingrat- 
itude and youthful conceit, in ** Lisa," of betrayal and 
moral weakness, in ** Dimitri Roudine," of incompetence. 
The punishment of the last may seem comparatively 
light, but continued defeat destroys self-confidence. A 
Dimitri Roudine will always find that loss of faith in 
himself is more bitter than the world's disdain. 



♦ ♦• 



APOSTROPHE TO SONG. 

O Thou, whose smile in former days 

Hath shed the halo of its rays 

O'er all life's dark and devious ways, 

Veil not the glory of thy face 
From us, who, though of later race. 
Stand needful of thy cheering grace. 

Thou art the Much-adored of all ; 
Before thine altar princes fall. 
And e'en the lowliest on thee call. 
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No phase of life but worships thee, — 
The holy pean of the free, 
The tread-mill song of slavery 

Acknowledge thine inspiring power 

To meet the issues of the hour, 

In sunlight, or when shadows lower. 

And ever since those far-off days, 
When with the early morning's rays 
A guileless Eden's song of praise 

Rose God- ward on the balmy air, 
Mankind has sought thy temple fair. 
And laid his noblest offerings there. 

Hearthstones have known thy sacred power 
At morn or quiet evening hour ; 
And many an old cathedral tower 

Hath by its matin-call sublime, 
And in its holy vesper chime, 
Oft honored thee at that same time 

When unto Him, whose mastery 
Is over air, and earth, and sea, 
Hath risen the hallowed harmony. 

And since to man thy mission is 
To strengthen all life's sympathies. 
And mitigate its miseries. 

We of thy favor claim a share, — 
That thy sweet breath may lade the air, 
And scatter perfume everywhere. 

As ofttimes sunbeams through some rift 
Of clouds their golden glories sift, 
Bestow on us thy gracious gift, 

That when life's scenes upon us throng. 
Thou mayst their blessedness prolong, 
O God-sent Messenger of Song. 
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THE IDYLS OF GEORGE SAND. 

THE brilliant qualities of her genius are perhaps most 
strikingly exhibited in the first works of George 
Sand. Especially the first three. They are three grand 
strides from obscurity into fame and popularity. The 
first was an appeal against the wrongs of sex — a tale 
of personal griefs — and awoke sympathy. Then came 
Valentine^ a work of art, winning admiration and attest- 
ing that the author was not only possessed of a soul that 
had suffered and knew how to portray itself, but that 
having told her own story she knew and could tell that of 
others. Lastly, as with a blow, she stung the public into 
a sense of her power by a cry of anger from the mouth 
of LUia, The novel of this name was written from the 
depths of a profound despair. It was the awful expres- 
sion of an evil without a remedy ; the utterance of a soul 
in a spasm of infidelity, accusing Providence as well as 
human law. Portentious rather than auspicious, it fright- 
ened more than it charmed. It was at once the highest 
proof of poetic genius and the strongest argument of 
moral perversion. In all of the three there is a spirit 
of revolt against society, a strong philosophic current 
which pierces the surface at many points in " Indiana," 
appears in more subdued colors and deceptive lights in 
Valentine y but breaks forth in all its impetuosity and 
fullness in Lilia, So with her immediately subsequent 
works, some socialistic theory, crusade against abuses, or 
sally into the field of politics or religion, forms the inspira- 
tion of the book, and dims the lustre of her gifts as a 
writer. It is in her " Pastorals " that these are to be 
found unalloyed, and not coerced or constrained to serve 
a purpose. In the bosom of her native Berry, forgetful 
of her philosophic pretensions and her office as reformer, 
Mme. Sand reads Virgil's Georgics and creates those 
of the heart of France. She reproduces with her pen 
the oasis of verdure and freshness into which she has 
plunged herself, and peoples it with creatures true and 
living. 
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Everywhere unsurpassed, unapproachable in her land- 
scape painting, she has a new and more potent charm in 
her portrayal of country scenery. She gives us not the 
sketches of a traveler who hurries through the country 
to get some hasty points of view. The painter is in the 
familiar scenes of home. She knows every outward 
object, and holds familiar converse with the soul of all. 
She knows the flights of the birds, " the chatter of the 
thrush in the wood" and "the song of the cricket in the 
wheat stubble." The perfection of these delineations tes- 
tifies not only of her familiarity with the objects of her 
description, but of her wonderful power of absorbing all 
the details of a situation, of assimilating herself to her 
surroundings. She is wonderfully susceptible to impres- 
sion, and her whole organization vibrates in harmony 
with every delicate and poetic influence. 

She makes the passions prejudices, tendencies, foibles 
of her heroes and heroines her own, not only when she 
deals with those in her own rank, but quite as successfully 
and quite as marvelously when she condescends to rustics 
and laborers. The slow prudence of the men, their 
numbness to passion, tendency to penuriousness, are all 
caught and pressed into her service. And no less the 
womanly tact of heart, which teaches all the little delica- 
cies; presence of mind, readiness to counsel, all natural 
qualities which dwell in a prudent housewife and make 
her a treasure in the house and heart of a laborer. With 
children she is still more natural and happy. All their 
little talk, their cunning simplicity, not too precocious, 
nor too puerile, is narrated with such a fidelity to nature, 
as results from more than a maternal instinct, from a 
gift of genius. But the chief beauty in all this is that 
these traits of character complicate themselves so nat- 
urally and spontaneously with the progress of the story 
and the destinies of the individuals. Take the opening pic- 
ture in that gem of a story, la Mare-au-Diable^ which 
like all the introductions to George Sand's books, is en- 
gaging and irresistible, and draws you at once into the 
current of the action. Three persons are riding across 
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the country on the back of a sturdy but somewhat over- 
laden farm horse. In fact, seats were taken for two only, 
but little Pierre has waylaid his father, and insinuates him- 
self into the party, partly through his naive teasing, partly 
through the mediation of his father's fair companion. 
This little shepherd girl Marie, only sixteen, is going to 
her first service in the village. Pierre's father, who 
seeks the same destination, but in quest of a wife, gives 
her this ride. They are a somewhat gloomy couple. 
The one looks forward to a strange woman for a wife, the 
other to a strange man as master. In the natural inter- 
change of sympathies which ensues, as well as in the various 
incidents of the trip, Marie shows herself so sensible, so 
adequate to every emergency, so loving and agreeable to 
Pierre, that gradually the sentiments of the widow^er 
toward one whom he has always looked upon as a child, be- 
come more respectful and interested, and soon we are not 
surprised to hear him say, " She is gay, discreet, industrious, 
affectionate and frolicsome. I know not what better one 
could desire." But age, station, prospects, prejudices, 
separate them. You inevitably feel that the author must 
let much time elapse, and employ much maneuvering, to 
bring them together. Not at all. It is all very simple. 
They are lost in the mist and must bivouac for the night. 
Little Pierre says his prayer, lisping it word b}' word to 
Marie ; lapses into sleep before the words are off his lips. 
Ideas and figures become a little blurred in his mind. 
** My father," says he, "if you mean to give me another 
mother, I wish it to be this petite MarieJ** If the troth is 
not plighted, at least the ice is broken, and by the uncon- 
scious prattle of a child, who has been left out in the 
programme of the ride, and with another author might 
have been left out of the book altogether. But we are 
not done with his lucky interventions. Everywhere little 
Pierre comes to the rescue in all crises, and brings every- 
thing to its issue. He is the mediator, "the link between 
the first wife and her who will be the second." I have 
ventured to tear this little picture from its beautiful set- 
ting, and divest it of many enhancing, almost essential 
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incidents, to give an idea of the grace of George Sand's 
narrative, of her fertility in character and incident, and 
of the delicate art or rather instinct with which the 
writer interweaves her varied materials and gathers up the 
merest nothings in the way of individual oddity or casual 
occurrence, to run like threads of gold or silver across 
the fabric of her story. All this too must be given with- 
out a hope of reproducing the beauty and delicacy of her 
style. A foreigner is hardly expected to appreciate or 
do it justice. Yet in view of the fact that its charm 
alone has won him to attain his slight proficiency in her 
native tongue, he may be allowed at least a humble 
recognition of its excellencies. In this connection should 
be mentioned the language in which these stories are 
written, and especially la Petite Fadette, It is the 
somewhat antiquated and provincial dialect of Berry, 
which George Sand has employed with so much quaint- 
ness and yet clearness as to give respectability and cur- 
rency to many obsolete and local words and idioms. 
Hurriedly as I have glanced at these excellencies of tal- 
ent, I have left no space to bring out the author's still 
more rare and precious heart virtues, nowhere so em- 
phatic and perceptible as in these little idyls. But, 
perhaps, they are best passed over in silence and left to 
the discernment of the reader's heart. Let each consider 
for himself the fixedness of her faith, in God, in goodness 
and in immortality, so wonderful in the midst of her 
sceptical surroundings. And if anyone is a little choked 
that, in his view she underrates Christ and couples occa- 
sionally the names of Jesus and Socrates, let him re- 
member that nowhere is the Christian idea of sacrifice 
more truly apprehended, accepted, inculcated and per- 
sonified than in her works. Its influence upon her is 
visible from Lelia to Sylvestre^ but nowhere more affect- 
ingly than in la Petite Fadette, in the character of Syl- 
vinet — the essence and impersonation of generosity and 
self-sacrifice. 

Many of these sweet qualities of the heart Mme. Sand 
owes to her womanliness. This, indeed, may be said of 
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her talent in general. If some literary and descriptive 
passages imply more than a feminine firmness and assur- 
ance, a host of subtle and profound observations, of inner 
shades, of heart analysis, a tenderness of feeling, even a 
touch of credulousness in the implicitness of her confi- 
dence, apprise you of the presence of woman. No genius 
at once so exalted and so womanly has existed ^ince 
Sappho. 



-♦♦♦■ 



THE OLD, OLD STORY EVER NEW. 

The old, old story ever new, 
That Woman false and vain you'll find ; 

The old, old story is untrue : 
Woman's weak, but Man's unkind. 

In fortune, Man is undivining, 

O'erpowered by excess of light ; 
He cannot see the fire-flies shining 

By Day as brilliantly as Night. 

But hail to thee, avenging Night ! 

When thou descendest with thy ban, 
What then avails his boasted might? 

Then Man is Woman, Woman Man. 

As through the heaving storm-clouds black, 

A sunny gleam has burst, then swells, 
And swelling rolls the tempest back 

And every threatening cloud dispels. 

So Woman's smile in Man's dark hour. 

Steals its way with cunning art ; 
Dissolves with patient, sunny power 

The darkness gathered round his heart. 

Woman ! though one Paradise 

You lost, right nobly have you striven 
To rear two new before our eyes, 

One here on Earth and one in Heaven. b. w. d. 
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THIRD TERM LOAFING. 

THERE is a tradition commonly received throughout 
Christendom, to the effect that a special Providence 
watches over the interests of drunkards and children. 
To which of these classes the student should be assigned 
may be an open question, but all will support me, I am 
sure, in the assertion that some benign influence of this 
kind assisted in the arrangement of our college year, 
See how the seasons themselves are contrived for our 
convenience. First comes the fall term, a sort of initia- 
tion to college work. A forced and short-lived excite- 
ment about base ball, a very insignificant boating fever, 
the ephemeral joys of the rush, the few abortive attempts 
at a revival of the glorious old custom of hazing ; these 
all serve to call back our minds from the indescribable 
luxuries and enjoyments of the long vacation. On the 
other hand, the renewed activity of our tutors, the warn- 
ings, marks and letters home, serve to show us what is 
coming. By the end of the fall term, the hard-working, 
sensible part of the college, my readers, in other words, are 
strengthened, so to speak, to wade through the necessary 
work of the curriculum. Then two weeks to take a long 
breath; a hasty plunge into city gayeties, or a furious 
destruction of country provisions, and we are irrevoca- 
bly embarked in the winter term ; and the mere writing 
of this sentence makes me shudder. I seem to see our 
loved city of elms draped in a modern version of 
Egyptian darkness — a darkness which can very easily be 
felt, but which does not quite succeed in hiding the 
Stygian streams of slush which ooze down the sidewalks, 
the extensive lakes which persistently cover the campus, 
and the unlucky devils who flit about this chilly Hades, 
coming down occasionally with very unspiritual emphasis 
in some pool of especial depth. The picture is not 
pleasing, to be sure, and one might think that the kind 
genius of the student had in this case been transformed 
into a malevolent demon. But look deeper. Did we not 
come to college to study, and is not this purgatorial term 
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provided on purpose that we may all square our accounts 
in this particular? The question answers itself, and with 
a start of mingled apprehension and relief, as when one 
awakens from a fearful dream, with faces careworn it is 
true, but lit up with hope, we turn our backs on every- 
thing unpleasant, and sail boldly out into the third term. 
Now my good genius comes out* strong, and the lakes 
and rivers of darkness give place to greens filled with 
beauty, and streets filled with mud. Boating, ball, amuse- 
ment of every kind, awaits our nod. The very shortness 
of the term enhances its value, while the prospect of hap- 
piness to come removes the uncomfortable air of evanes- 
cence which clouds most of the short-lived joys of this 
world. Philosophers and sages and poets have exercised 
themselves from time immemorial to give expression to 
their idea of happiness. If, as Horace says, you are wil- 
ling to turn away from these standard physicians and 
trust the judgment of a poor apprentice, I give it as my 
opinion that that man is most to be envied who enters the 
summer term at Yale with good health, with a clear con- 
science, and with a feeling that he has done his duty by 
the studies of the past year. But I am wandering from 
the subject with which I set out. I must not go into rap- 
tures over the third term in general, but restrict myself 
to a consideration of its loafing in particular. This loaf- 
ing, while I think of it, is a bad word ; it does not express 
my meaning at all, but I can think of no better and hope 
it will be rightly understood. Without questioning in 
the least the proverbial connection between Satan and 
idle hands, 1 am an earnest advocate of loafing in the 
sense in which I use the word. Do you wish my reasons? 
I only ask you, if you have nothing else to do, to stroll 
with me down to the fence. As we stand here between 
these rows of trees and see the fellows collecting on our 
corner, while the notes of the first song are wafted toward 
us, I leave it to you if we do not get an impression of 
heaven upon earth which it would be hard to surpass. 
But this is not one of those earthly paradises whose 
charms are only visible from a distance, and our voices 
are soon doing their best to swell the harmony, and quite 
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a part of the evening has passed before we saunter back 
to our rooms to read over the morning lesson. But what 
do we do meanwhile, and what enjoyment is there in it, 
and why do our old graduates always dwell on the mem- 
ories of the fence, and always collect around it when 
their time comes at triennial ? Well, really, not having 
the pen of a ready wrher, I cannot say ; but this I know, 
that there the whole class meet on an equality ; that social 
and intellectual distinctions are disregarded ; that we 
poor fellews of a retiring disposition, whose ordinary life 
and conversation are often, I fear, very commonplace, can 
enjoy the jokes and familiar talk of you, the upper ten ; 
while you, I think, take a genuine and generous pleasure 
in giving us so much happiness. The jokes, the pleasant 
sayings, the feeling of pride and affection in our class 
which seems to spring up anew in this assembling of our- 
selves together, the total absence of anything like exclu- 
siveness or jealousy or bad feeling, the pleasant odor of 
cigars so different from the suffocating smoke of a close 
room, all the benign influences of nature combined ; no 
wonder that old gentleman on the balcony of the New 
Haven House looks down with envy and wishes above all 
things else that he was a boy again in college. But 
far ahead of all the rest is the singing. When the col- 
ored jubilee singers first made their appearance and set 
the whole world to wondering where they found that 
rich melody so different from anything our art had pro- 
duced, we were all glad to believe that this music and the 
capability for enjoying it had been mercifully given them 
as a support and consolation in the toil and suffering of 
their servitude. Now, if anyone doubts that our college 
singing was given in the same way to cheer us in our 
study and keep us from other less innocent forms of 
amusement, I will have nothing more to do with the 
graceless infidel, except to ask him what other explana- 
tion he can give for the charm which our songs are uni- 
versally acknowledged to possess. I tell you this college 
singing is only another of those blessings which we are 
so backward in acknowledging. 

57 
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Now here I have been drawn far away from the imme- 
diate train of thought which I meant to follow, and as all 
efforts at expressing my opinions on the subject prove 
futile, I am going to close with a short sermon under two 
heads. The first is that the fence can be enjoyed aright 
only by those who come there for rest and recreation 
from work. Its pleasures seem st&le, no doubt, to the 
professional loafer, for whose palate more highly seasoned 
amusements are necessary. My young friends, take the 
advice of one who has occasionally been there himself, 
pass your day so that evening shall find you satisfied 
with the work you have done, and your evening will be 
full of enjoyment in spite of you. Head number two has 
reference to singing. I have the good fortune to belong 
to a class which all through Sophomore year took a great 
deal of interest in singing. During the fall and winter 
terms we took lessons regularly from the Dr., and the 
result was that all through our third term the evening 
song on the fence was the greatest treat of the day. 
Nor was our pleasure purchased at the expense of our 
neighbors, for the part of the fence devoted to the upper 
classes was invariably crowded when we held forth, and 
even guests at the hotel frequently manifested their ap- 
proval. That this is all over, that one prominent singer 
is afraid of ruining his voice, and that others seem to 
regard the enjoyment of the fence as beneath them ; that 
our corner is almost deserted and our laurels are de- 
scended to others, is a matter for shame and regret on 
our part, but does not affect the value of my advice ; or 
rather let us say, it adds an impressiveness to the exhorta- 
tion. Your underclass men, whose plastic dispositions are 
yet open to good influences and not hardened in the ways 
of evil ; you members of the class unborn, whose eyes are 
soon to open on this world of temptation and trial, please 
listen to my words. I might ask you to study, to improve 
your health by exercise, to pay attention to reading, to 
take advantage of all opportunities for writing ; but all 
this I can afford to leave to your good sense. One thing 
I must say, whatever you do, be sure to sing. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Ten Connecticut ministers held two rather important 
meetings one hundred and seventy-four years ago. After 
the first one they called themselves " Trustees,** and at 
the second each man- brought three or four folios, with 
the remark, " I give these books for founding a college in 
Connecticut." Next year the General Assembly granted 
a charter for a " collegiate school," for ** we on purpose 
gave your academy as low a name as we could that it 
might the better stand in wind and weather.** School or 
college, it must have a master, and Rev. Abraham Pierson 
of Killingworth, one of their own number, was chosen 
for the office. Saybrook was to be the site, and naturally, 
it was desired that the rector should live near his school. 
But there was not money enough to build a house for 
him in Saybrook. So while he lived the students stayed 
at Killingworth, and the Commencements were held at a 
private house in Saybrook. In those days it was easier 
to move the college than its President. 

In 1702 the first scholar appeared, and for some months 
he and Rector Pierson constituted the college. But in 
September the " incoming class ** was large — there were 
eight students — and it was necessary that the Faculty 
should be increased. It was accordingly doubled by the 
election of one tutor. Little is known of the curriculum 
at that time except that " the students were weekly 
caused to recite memoriter the Assembly's Catechism in 
Latin and Ames* Theological Theses.** The Rector ex- 
pounded the Scriptures morning and evening. A grad- 
uate of Harvard, " he was a hard student, a good scholar, 
a great divine, and a wise, steady and judicious gentleman 
in all his conduct. He instructed and governed the infant 
college with general approbation, and composed a system 
of natural philosophy which the students recited for 
many years.** In 1707 he died. In 1874 a college whose 
dead graduates outnumber the 3500 of the living, erects 
to him, as its first President, an ideal statue. 
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It is reported that Pres. Eliot has offered to Prof. Hux- 
ley the place left vacant by Agassiz, and that he will 
probably accept it. If it is true, — if Harvard can receive 
" the representative scientific man of the age" — it will not 
be her triumph alone, the whole country will rejoice with 
her. The Graphic^ in speaking of this, says : " Then won't 
Yale be jealous and invite Prof. Tyndall ?" That even to 
Tyndall such an invitation would be no slight honor, that 
his presence here would be of inestimable value to our 
college, we know ; yet no one of us can read such a re- 
mark as the one quoted without feeling that there is 
something ludicrous in the very idea. Yale is poor. She 
can hardly support the able men whom she already has. 
Only love for the college could induce some of them to 
stay. How can she invite more ? Will not the time ever 
come when lack of money will not be everywhere in her 
way? 



That the funds of the college are not rapidly increasing 
the report of the executive committee of the Woolsey 
Fund too plainly shows. That each man who has grad- 
uated here since 1864 paid but fifty per cent, to the col- 
lege of the expense which she incurred in educating him ; 
that from 1 834-1 844 this proportion was sixty-nine per 
cent.; that the highest proportion ever reached was in 
the case of the class of 1838, seventy -five per cent.; that 
the total amount which the college has paid toward the 
education of living graduates, classes from 1834-1873, 
inclusive, and for which it has not been reimbursed, ex- 
ceeds $600,000. Such surprising facts demand the careful 
thought of every graduate, and appeal not to his generos- 
ity but to his justice. He has received much, shall he 
not give even a little? To the hoped-for, the necessary 
half million, an approach of only $180,000 has been made. 
It must be that the alumni do not realize the wants of 
their college, for these meetings all through the country 
prove that there is no lack of enthusiasm, and there is 
everything to arouse their enthusiasm. For of late Yale 
seems to be the favorite college. Possibl}' our experience 
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is singular, but we have found that in the newspapers of 
whatever places, if any college is mentioned, the chances 
are that it is Yale. Yale items are seen everywhere. 
Yet money, money, is absolutely necessary. * Yale has 
been regal in her generosity, and at this Commencement 
her alumni are reminded of "obligations which should be 
discharged, and of a debt which should be repaid, the 
repayment of which is needed to enable her to extend to 
coming generations that assistance which has been so 
freely afforded in the past." 



Last year the society sj^stem of Yale presented a strange 
phenomenon. Freshmen emblazoned with pins no longer 
haunted our subterranean depot, seizing boyish-looking 
passengers, enraging the policemen, and troubling every 
one. Yet the new comers were to meet a milder, but to 
them more inexplicable persecution before they heard, 
" Candidates for the Freshman class ! enter four at a time." 
With entrance-examinations still unpassed, caring little 
for anything except the white paper, many of them were 
asked to pledge themselves to join societies for their third 
year in college — societies which were to them only names. 
Men to whom the mysteries of 2. E. and c^, K. were still 
dark, felt themselves prospective members of y. T. and 
A. K. E. Such a plan, injurious to the societies from the 
inevitable mistakes, unjust to all but the men pledged, 
had no redeeming feature. The society men of the class 
of '76 deserve much credit for their recent action. Their 
agreement is marked by completeness and wisdom. If it 
is observed in all succeeding classes, sub-Freshman cam- 
paigning will be only a memory. 



Possibly our judgment is not impartial, for no doubt 
the geniality and artistic criticism of Professor Niemeyer, 
as he pointed out to us the special feature in the Art 
School Exhibition, added greatly to our pleasure. But 
certainly, New Haven has never before had so fine a col- 
lection of pictures. This is the first effort that has been 
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made to have a really superior exhibition. Last year 
there were a number of excellent paintings, but many 
places were filled with portraits, not all of peculiar merit. 
Now, on' the contrary, the " Trumbull collection " has 
been removed, and private galleries in New York have 
lent some of their most valuable pictures. That Profs. 
Niemeyer and Weir have done their utmost and are satis- 
fied, is evidence enough of the excellence of the exh-ibition. 
On the right, as one enters, is the " Kentucky Home," 
a slave scene, the picture which first made Eastman 
Johnson's reputation, and one of the best which he has 
ever painted. The rocks and sea — real rocks and real 
sea — the ** New England Coast," by W. T. Richards, one 
could study longer than any other picture in the gallery. 
A waterfall by Bierstadt shows his later style. On each 
side a perpendicular mass of rock, filling each a third of 
the canvass, between them a marble palace in the sun- 
light — the " Palace in the Rock," by Church. Decamp's 
** Turkish Patrol," rich in color, is the most expensive of 
the pictures ; it is worth $10,000. " The Confidantes " by 
Boughton — two young ladies walking through a sunny 
field, the one reading a love letter to the other — has a 
strange beauty. Gerome's " Death of Caesar " will attract 
the most attention. It is called the most remarkable pic- 
ture painted for twenty-five years. The architecture and 
seats are absolutely true. The artist's skill is shown in 
the grouping of the conspirators, the body of Caesar, the 
hiding of everything repulsive, yet the evidence of a 
struggle. The portrait of a boy and dog, by LeFarge, 
was rejected at the Academy in New York ; yet the atti- 
tude of the dog is superb, and the whole is painted with 
great boldness. Prof. Weir's ** Confessional," the splen- 
did figure of Gutenberg, by Prof. Niemeyer, two figure 
pieces by Huntington and Leutze, some exquisite land- 
scapes by Gifford and McEntee, the " Inundation," by 
Meyer Von Bremen, — the enumeration must stop some- 
where. If money does not flow in steadily from the sale 
of admission tickets, New Haven must abandon all claims 
to artistic culture. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

May 2^d and June i6tk 

Are the two dates between which the gorgeous powers of the Memora- 
bilist are to be hemmed in. If we were at McKendree or Bates we 
should characterize the above period as the lull that precedes the trop- 
ical tempest, the stillness that is the precursor of the terrible monsoon, 
but we will say that times are a little dull at present in comparison 
with the coming week or ten days. We are experiencing the unalloyed 
joy of the third term and it. seems to be the proper thing to "gush" 
accordingly. We have nothing to say of the weather; oh no, it 
would never do to take the wind out of the sails of the Yale Almanac. 
Besides, the waistcoats of the prominent Freshmen are fully as radiant 
as the June sunsets. We say nothing of love's young dream, nor drag 
out our dog-eared Tennyson ; it is the other memorabilist's turn to be 
smitten. The glory of the Union Olympic has evaporated. The 
inhabitants of New Haven are bitterly cursed for their lack of appre- 
ciation of the higher drama. Just as the manager was about to produce 
Ferrex and Porrex, too. The maddening crowd rush from prayers to the 
furniture notices on the trees. The orthography is good. The hab- 
itues of the fence soar and trill out Lauriger. The Glee Club puts them 

to shame. The " White " sails dot the blue waters of but, pshaw, 

who can be romantic over Long Island Sound ? The worms upon the 
elms speak well for the attendance at the reading of the class histories, 
and the college is dazzling in its array of purple and fine linen. But 
these are but ephemeral joys, glittering generalities. Oh, for a revolu- 
tion like them Bowdoin fellers. Soon are we to see a galaxy of 128 
run riot with their intellectual hoard out to the outer world. All these 
are but headings ; let each fill out his own to his own particular fancy 
unless they have exhausted the article in the trying 

A nnuals 

Which we are about leaving behind us. The fact is, the said annuals 
in the eyes of the college have been rather a failure. In another sense 
besides the usual one, we mean. We have heard no chorus raised in 
wild defiance as the class rush in and leave all hope behind — no ** Ave 
Caesar " as it were. There has been a calmness, a — we shudder as we 
write — a gentlemanliness of demeanor that shocks us. The weather 
has not been at all propitious ; no linen dusters, no heads shaved or 
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shorn^ have met our gaze around that gloomy hall. Gentlemen have 
entered in, gentlemen have quietly withdrawn, with no feverish com- 
parison of begrimed papers or drops of perspiration congealed on their 
massive fronts. The floor about the Drinking Tank has been worn 
away with eager footsteps. We feel the spirit seize us. Chum, reach 
me that copy of Byron's " Prisoner of Chillon " ; stop, think of the 
criticism in the weekly papers, and desist. How many of these steps 
have been those of disappointment when we have found but water 
within that gloomy ice tank. There is yet hope, it has been painted 
Van Dyck brown. Skinning has been below par. None of the efforts 
have compared with that of the inexperienced Freshman who attempted 
to prepare a skinning paper so as to get a good choice in the 

Drawing for Rooms 

Which was completed some days ago. Everybody had hard luck. We 
are inclined to think, after careful investigation, that there was an omis- 
sion of all choices above twenty-fifth. Many of the Seniors that arc 
to be, uninfluenced by the free love and communism of conservative 
South, have kept their tents pitched in aristocratic Durfee. Farnam, 
too, has retained many of her former occupants, and but a small portion 
of the class have been seduced by the low, heavy ceilings, the cheerful 
glow and the cheering influences of the rooms in South. The Juniors 
in prospect have broken ; a few fortunate ones have crept into Durfee, 
Farnam has more than her usual quota, while the remainder have trans- 
ferred their quarters into North and South Middle, determined, prob- 
ably, to live within the divine nimbus of the two aforementioned. 
Every fellow in the budding Sophomores is packing an entry, generally 
with his chum. South Middle, of course, will be filled with them as of 
yore, while the less fortunate ones are billeted "about on the other col- 
leges. We are sorry that they are separated. Think what a bore it 
will be when you carry around that little subscription paper in the in- 
terests of Boating or of 

Base Ball. 

Never within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, including Murray, 
have the nine been as strong as to-day. The games have been few in 
comparison with those of former years, but the exhibitions made by the 
nine have been far superior to those of the past. They seem to have 
forgotten to become generally demoralized in some particular inning, 
and thus to destroy the effect of the remaining eight \ there is more 
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unity, pluck and perseverance than we have ever seen before. This is 
nothing strange when we consider the unremitting practice and the 
sober earnestness of the immortal nine. The first game we have to 
chronicle is that with the Atlantic Club, the enigmatic nine of the year. 
This was upon May 27th. The Atlantics presented their full nine. 
In the first innings, by safe batting, the Atlantics had secured five runs 
with a prospect for more, when a beautiful double play by Hotchkiss and 
Scudder interrupted the proceedings. We secured one run. During 
the remainder of the game the play was sharp and skillful on both sides, 
the Atlantics scoring only twice — two in the 5th and one in the 7th 
innings, while we only scored two in the 8th. A fine double play in 
the 2d inning by Avery, Maxwell and Scudder is worthy of notice. In 
the last innings Hotchkiss made a handsome running catch and Bentley 
secured quite a severe injury from the ball striking him in the face, 
Hotchkiss going behind and Day playing in Hotchkiss' place. We 
append the score : 



ATLANTICS. 








YALE. 
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Errors — Atlantics 


7, Yale 6. 


B 
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-Atlantics 
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1. 



The next game was played upon May 30th with the amateur Name- 
less Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. The game was worthy of no special 
note, since the Nameless did not prove themselves worthy of any special 
name, at least of any name that betokens either skill, practice or profi- 
ciency. Bentley made an excellent double play in the first innings, 
while Nevin made a beautiful two-base hit, which Smith had the selfish- 
ness to duplicate in the eighth innings. Without further notice we 
append the score : 
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Earned runs — Yale 2, Nameless o. Passed balls — Yale 1, Nameless 
5. Fly balls — Yale 10, Nameless 5. 

June 6th the Knickerbockers of New York, a name long famous in the 
early amateur interests of base ball played with the University. Five 
out of the nine were college graduates, among them Wells and Smith, 
names identified with the Harvard ball nine. Their nine showed consid- 
erable skill when we consider that it was their first appearance together. 
Avery and Hotchkiss did not play and Day and Bigelow were substi- 
tuted. Maxwell took his old position at pitcher's place. Bigelow went 
behind, Bentley and Day went to the field, while Smith played second 
base. The play upon both sides was rather inclined toward the muffin. 
The playing of Osborn showed considerable improvement, while Smith 
also played excellently well in his strange position, besides gaining much 
praise by his tricky play in the fourth innings, by which he managed to 
give Foster his run and gain his own base. We hope the nine may fol- 
low his example. The score is as follows: 



KNICKERBOCKERS. 



Buck, B., 
Smith, P., 
Wells, S., 
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Innings, 1234 
Knickerbockers, 1010 
Yale, 2220 

Umpire — Mr. Frank B. Mitchell, '75. 
Fly balls — Yale 7 ; Knickerbockers 1 2. 

June 10th the nine met the Atlantics for the second time, and, actuated 
by that beautiful and touching spirit of revenge, determined to make a 
better display than they had in their previous game. They had con- 
siderable encouragement from the fact that the Atlantics had made a 
miserable display with the Hartfords on the day before. They were 
unfortunate enough to lose the services of Nevin, and this necessitated 
a change. Day playing center-field, Foster 3d base, and Smith taking 
Foster's place in left. The game commenced excellently for Yale, the 
Atlantics falling victims to the indefatigable Scudder, while Yale dis- 
played a streak of batting that astonished even her supporters from the 
Grammar School. At one time Yale was in the van with a score of 
12 to 8, and, notwithstanding that the nine still retained their powers 
to hit Bond, their nervous fielding stood in forcible contrast to the cool 
and steady play of their professional antagonists. As it was, the result, 
adverse as it was, came not from that chimerical Yale luck, but rather 
from the University playing (O. S.) which they exhibited toward the 
latter part of the game. Yet the game certainly was very encouraging, 
since it developed an extraordinary batting power that must have aston- 
ished the nine themselves. Avery played excellently throughout the 
game, and Scudder maintained his reputation at first. Osborn did not 
play as well as he did in the preceding game, and was noticeable for 
several glaring errors. Hotchkiss and Smith should be credited each 
with a dropped fly ball. 
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The nine went up to play with the Hartford nine, June 12, accom- 
panied by a few choice spirits as backers. It is well that there were 
few, as they were disappointed, since the nine did not play as good a 
game as the previous one a few weeks before with the same club. Per- 
haps it was the fault of the few backers, but we hope not. At any rate, 
Yale was really beaten in the first innings, as, on account of loose field- 
ing, Hartford was enabled to make four runs, half as many as Yale was 
enabled to secure during the whole game. The nine batted unexception- 
ably well, and to specify would be partial. The nine were careless 
enough to permit the Hartfords to bring all of their finesse and strata- 
gems into good account. Osborn did very well in his position, as did 
Avery, Scudder and Bentley. We wish that the nine could combine 
their fielding skill and their heavy hitting, heretofore separately displayed, 
and then Beadle's Dime Base Ball Player might publish an appendix 
full of gorgeous description. The score was as follows : 
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Umpire — Mr. F. L. Bunce. 

The marked benefit of practice with the professional nines has induced 
the officers of the club to make arrangements to play a series of games 
with the Hartford nine at Hartford. These games will be played upon 
the 23d, 24th and 26th insts. After that it is the intention of the nine 
to take a tour as far as Baltimore, where they arc engaged to play with 
the Baltimore club upon the 3d and 4th of July. Upon the latter date 
may the spirit of John Hancock, he of the signature, and the remaining 
illustrious signers, be propitious. Returning, they have engaged to play 
with the Philadelphias at Philadelphia the 6th, and with the Mutuals or 
Atlantics in Brooklyn, the 7th ; the ninth will see them (d. v.) at the 
American Spa (need we say Saratoga), where they will go into active 
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training for their contest with Harvard, arranged for the 14th and 15th 
of July. Certainly the nine is the strongest one Yale has possessed for 
many years and has the capabilities of making an excellent fight at Sara- 
toga. The officers and members are determined and persevering in 
their efforts, and continual practice should ensure us success in the future. 
May they be successful and their praises be sung by lips as fair as those 
of Atlanta. We refer, of course, to the mythological being, not to the 
boating club who have created considerable sensation in connection 
with our 

Boating Matters 

Of late. Captain Cook had arranged a race with them last winter, 
but finding that several obstacles had arisen to bar the race, he requested 
either a release or a postponement until the fall. This at first the 
Atalantas were unwilling to do, and several letters were received, written 
in a beautiful hand, holding us to our agreement. Captain Cook had 
no alternative, and, although suffering under disadvantages from changes 
in his crew, their ignorance of the stroke, want of a boat and the forc- 
ing of a system of cumulative training, destined only to reach its per- 
fect point by the middle of July, not to mention such a trifling thing as 
annuals, he transported his crew to Saltonstall and commenced his 
full training ; but a few days ago the Atalantas, with a few flings at boat- 
ing matters in general, withdrew. Hence the University will not make 
their appearance until the Regatta. It has seemed a wise thing to with- 
draw from any position that would endanger success at Saratoga. There 
has been one change on the crew since our last issue, Kellogg, ^^6, the 
substitute, taking the place of Nixon, who will row upon the Freshman 
crew. Kellogg was starboard stroke upon the Freshman crew of last 
year, and Captain Cook has great confidence in his new selection. The 
crew will leave in a short time for their quarters at Saratoga, where 
they will go into full training for the 'Varsity race. The arrangement 
of the crew, which will probably be the permanent one, is now as fol- 
lows : R. J. Cook, '76, Captain and stroke ; Kennedy, S. S. S., '75, 
starboard stroke; Kellogg, '76, waist; Fowler, '76, waist; Wood, 
S. S. S., '75, port bow, and Brownell, S. S. S., '75, bow. . Great confi- 
dence is expressed in the abilities of the crew as now placed. The 
Freshmen will also accompany the University. They are reported as 
in fine condition. Dunning and Wilcox, '74, and Hall, S. S. S., '75, 
arc in training for the single scull race, which will occur the day before 
the 'Varsity. May they all, individually and collectively, be successful. 
This will be the case if the prophecy of the Yale Naughty-cal Alma- 
nax is any Index, These are the sole 
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New Publications, 

The Almanax, so felicitously termed, has been produced by Messrs. 
Jessup, Lyman and Leech, of ^jS, and comprises the usual number of 
cartoons, burlesques and grinds common to such publications. The 
Index has been issued by Mr. Frank Jenkins of '74, and is made up of 
the usual society lists, committees, etc., and serves very well for what it 
is intended, a third term appendix to the Pot Pourri. Talking of 
pot-pourri the 

Commencement Programme 

Is quite an interesting little pot-pourri in itself. This intellectual car- 
nival will be commenced by the DeForest speaking, which will occur 
June 19. Sunday, June 21, President Porter will preach the Baccalau- 
reate sermon in the Chapel. Monday the anniversarv exercises of the 
Medical Department will take place. Tuesday, Presentation exercises, 
with Class Oration and Poem in the morning and the exercises on the 
campus. Class histories will be read and the Senior Promenade concert 
will occupy the evening. On the same day the anniversary exercises 
will occur at the Sheffield Scientific School. Wednesday, the annual 
meeting of the alumni will take place in the morning and the statue of 
Rector Pierson will be presented ; also the semi-centennial at the Law 
School. Chief Justice Waite will preside. Hon. Edwards Pierreponi 
will deliver the oration and ex-President Woolsey will read a history of 
the department. Thursday will be Commencement Day and the annual 
dinner of the alumni will take place in Alumni Hall. Then we are in- 
formed after that last man has collected the last " leetle " bill, the class 
of '74 becomes a sign taken at will to bring up a thought like to a 
thought before conceived. The names shall stare meaningless and in- 
significant at future classes from out old catalogues, their actions and 
deeds shall become traditions, their places have been already filled (by 
three Juniors last Wednesday morning). May their scattered individual 
life be much more harmonious than the strains of Felsburg*s brass band, 
which organization escorted them to their final 

Class Supper, 

This took place at Savin Rock on the evening of June 17th. After 
the band aforesaid had waked the buildings gray with sounds of har- 
mony, for somebody says all discord is harmony not understood, the 
class assembled, and, amid some dubious " Music of the future," for there 
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was no music at that present time, departed amid the Rah ! rah ! rah ! 
of '75 and '76. The horse cars carried them to the Sea View House 
at Savin rock, where they sat down (Note to printer : put in the for- 
mula No. 2 about feast of reason and flow of wit, pathos, fancy). 
Then they returned to wake the verdant campus with their dreamy 
echoes. (The fellow on the base drum echoed beautifully ; his tech- 
nique was wonderful.) The Junior class to the number of forty fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of '74 the next evening. Again were they borne 
away on the exhilarating horse car, again they sat down to an elegant 
banquet, which, we are assured, were not the funeral meats of the pre- 
ceding evening. They returned at a seasonable hour, for all their /r^- 
crastination took place after their arrival. The Sophomores had their 
supper June 19th at Greenwich at the hotel, the quondam Americus 
Club House. The attendance was large and a good time generally is 
reported. On the same evening the Freshmen — as we write. Freshmen 
no longer — experienced their first class supper. This was given at the 
Fequot House, New London, and was, in every respect, a noteworthy 
affair. The big men were effectually massacred in the class histories, 
and all was well. Ferhaps a part of their jollification tooks its rise from 
the success at the 

College Meeting 

A few days previous. The meeting was called originally in the interests 
of base ball, and quite a number assembled in the President's lecture- 
room ; but, after one or two nominations had been voted upon, some 
lynx-eyed expounder of the constitution discovered that there was less 
than one hundred present, which number, we believe, constitutes the 
quorum. It was adjourned accordingly until that evening, but not un- 
til the President had delivered his report and especially mentioned the 
low financial state of the club, since only $212 had been collected 
against a collection of about $900 last year. Arrangements were made to 
wipe out the existing debt and the active business went on until the even- 
ing. The meeting came to order at 6.45, and when nominations for 
President were in order, Messrs. Mitchell, D. Jones and Russ were found 
to be the three highest candidates, and the formal ballot was taken, 
which resulted in the election of Mitchell by a large majority. Messrs. 
Blaine, Porter of 'y6, and Stimpson of '77, were the candidates 
for Secretary on the informal ballot. Mr. Blaine withdrew his name 
and Mr. Porter was elected over Mr. Stimpson by a small majority. 
Messrs. Dawes of *y6, and Stimpson of 'yy, were the candidates for 
Treasurer, and so large a vote cast is surely an index of the undi- 
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rided special interest in ball, for Mr. Stimpson was elected by a small 
majority in some 240 votes. After a discussion over one or two trivial 
matters, together with an action toward requesting the Faculty 10 change 
their action lately taken in regard to the use and abuse of musical instru- 
ments, the meeting adjourned to the fence,, adorned more than ever be- 
fore, of course, by the presence of the class of ^"jf. Who can blame 
them that, after their year of finished and mature literary work in the 
Freshman and Hart's Rhetoric, that to a man they should absent them- 
selves from any such crude and immature affair as 

The Deforest Speakings 

Which occurred on the 19th of June. The speakers were H. B. B. 
Stapler, ** The Girondists and their Policy;" James M. Townscnd, Jr., 
" Sentimentalism in Literature and Art ;" Alfred B. Thacher, " State 
Schools and State Church; James C. Sellers, " The Girondists and 
their Policy ;*' E. L. Curtis, " Heresy in the Christian Church ;" A. 
D. Whittemore, "State Schools and State Church." The Faculty 
awarded the medal to James M. Townsend, Jr. 

Items, 

The examinations for the Winthrop prizes have been finished. 
Blodget, Cook and Griffith were the contestants. The Bristed Schol- 
arship has also been open to competition for the first time since '71. 
Richards and Hotchkiss, '75, Rollins and Hadley, '76, were the con- 
testants. Atwater, Camp, J. Goodell, Gulliver, H. Thomas and 

Thacher entered for the Woolsey. Gamma Nu has had a bum. 

Locality is contagious ; she should publish a prize list now as of yore. 

Fuller, '75, Fowler, '76, have been elected to Phi Theta Psi ; Ban- 

nard and Van Home, '76, to Delta Beta Zi. G. Thomas carried off 

the prize given by '75 men for the best oration in Kappa Sigma Epsilon. 

Fire on roof of South college, probably produced by some tyro at 

the telescope, was promptly extinguished by a Tutor, a Senior and 

gamin No. 36. Furious contests in base ball rage on the Gymnasium 

parterre. Abijah cries for either side impartially. Mr. McLinn has 

cried " come down " to the engine house, that was wont to relieve the 
Norman grandeur of Alumni Hall. Like Aladdin's palace, it runs up 

on the Gymnasium yard. Mr. Beers has published a beautiful poem, 

*' AmefhystSy^^ in the Christian Union. A "hat shooting" sweep- 
stakes at 60 yards at Hamilton Park is on the tapis. The Glee Club 

have been photographed; "Such an interesting body of young men." 
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Bottom and Perry of ^'jd^ and Colgate and A. Williams ^'j']^ have been 

elected to Phi Theta Psi. Delta Kappa has produced two excellent 

plays and a rapturous bum. The Art Gallery has been opened for 

its summer exhibition. Seven men attended P. T. Barnum's Yale 

Excursion. The seventh solemnly affirms that he was not D, If, 

Really peculiar what muscular men are on the campaign committees 
this year. The pin must weigh 7 or 8 pounds troy, Farnam, Hum- 
phrey, Wickes and Wilcox were the ushers at the DeForest speaking. 
'75 was rather demoralized on '* Old English." One erudite gen- 
tleman positively asserted that Adam Bede wrote the *' Werwolf." 

'75 picture committee consists of Cutter, Snow, Walradt, Hotchkiss 

and J. Seymour. The Faculty have remanded the rule lately passed 

in reference to the possession of pianos, so far as to license their use 
upon certain stipulations. We would print them in full, but the Lit. 
is limited to less than one hundred pages. We are painfully con- 
scious of the lack of interesting items, but our time has been 'imited and 

a third term lethargy has taken possession of all. Any interesting 

facts that occur during the vacation, if telegraphed to Gulliver, will re- 
ceive strict attention. " In faith it is a short, a sad and merry one, 
this word Farewell." 



• • • 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Recent Art and Society, as described in the Autobiography of Henry Fothergill 
Chorley, Compiled from the edition of Henry G. Hewlett, by C. H. Jones. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co. New Haven: Judd & White. 

This book affords delightful glimpses of both the private and professional 
life of one of the finest critics this age of criticism has produced. Chorley 
did more than anv other man to place art-criticism above venality, and to 
give it in reality as well as in seeming the authority of judge-like fairness 
and impartiality. To say that this was one of his aims is not enough ; his 
sincerity and integrity made it impossible for him to think of taking any less 
honorable course ; and moreover he had the requisite stamina to follow it out. 
But his real aims were not of this negative character. He had a creed to 
propagate — a movement to set on foot ; and in their behalf the inertia of the 
public was to be overcome. " That Art shall be true to herself, her purpose 
high, her practice stainless," sounds somewhat vague ; but in accordance 
with this creed he deduced practical principles and canons which it was the 
work of a busy life-time to apply to both Literature and Art. The genius of 
his criticism may thus as fairly be called creative as that of the voluminous 
writer of books, who perpetuates his name and fame in the usual way. 

59 
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Though the one book and the few dramas he wrote were not what the world 
calls successful, still we protest that we have here not merely a disappointed 
author set up as critic. In proof of this, we point to the body of his critical 
writings, in which his true strength was shown. They have that vitality in 
them, and have left their impress so unmistakably on their age, that we must 
acknowledge in them the work of a mind possessed of all the endowments 
requisite for success as an author. The man who not only could forecast the 
verdict of the world, as Chorley repeatedly did long before it was given, but 
could also point out a ready remedy for the weaknesses and half-successes 
which he found, gives evidence of just the kind of original power which /r(9- 
duees as well as reviews. It is significant, too, that Carlyle, who thought that 
once in a hundred years there was a man gifted to write a book, importuned 
Chorley to undertake to do so, urging him (to use his own words), ** to write 
a book on Spanish Literature — some good book worthy of himself and of 
his wide and exact knowledge;" but adds that he would never consent to 
try. 

Chorley's own life forms only the back-ground in this book. On this are 
arranged reminiscences, bits of criticism, and selections from the correspond- 
ence of many of the greatest men of the last generation. This latter portion 
gives the title to the book, and will constitute in the eyes of many its chief 
value. There is, however, no room here for comment on this feature. 

The publishers, on their part, have acquitted themselves very handsomely. 
Since its publication the volume has been indexed, and it is announced that 
the index will be sent free to owners of the book. 

The Legend of Jubaly and Other Poems, By George Eliot. Author's Edition. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. [From Advance Sheets.] New Haven : 
H. H. Peck. 

We have here a collection of the shorter poems which George Eliot has 
written at intervals since 1865 — two of them in fact, during the last year. 
Aungart, the longest and tnost original, is a striking study of character. It 
betokens also the author's own deep-seated enthusiasm for music. Aun- 
gart's life and love is in her voice. 

" * Poor wretch ! * she says, of any murderess — 
' The world was cruel, and she could not sing : 
I carry my revenges in my throat ; 
I love in singing and am loved again.' " 

She succeeds beyond expectation, and prefers art to a husband. Her ex- 
ultant pride appears almost pardonable. But losing her voice by sickness, 
she sinks into despair. Then she begins to realize the absorbed selfishness 
of her past course, and becomes eager " to take humble work and do it well," 
— work for others, not for self. The whole sketch, in design and execution, is 
so thoroughly characteristic of George Eliot, that every one who has the least 
appreciation of her works, will derive from it much enjoyment. How Liza 
Loved the King, is an agreeable story agreeably told. Many would recog 
nize it as copied from Boccaccio, even before they found the fact mentioned 
in L'Envoi. About the Legend of Jubal there is a primeval freshness and 
beauty which possesses a peculiar charm, and reminds us occasionally of 
William Morris's unequaled delineations. The first advances of human so 
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ciety constitute a most engaging field for the imagination. There is, in short, 
no poem in the book that does not well repay perusal. Yet all, we think, 
must feel convinced that George Eliot's true forte is in prose. Good every- 
where, she reaches her supreme excellence only in the novel. 

History of the International. Translated from the French of Edmond Ville- 
tard, Editor of the Journal des Dtbats^ by Susan M. Day. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry ^f. Day. New Haven : Richmond & Patten. 

The International is an organization about which people in this country 
seem to know very little and care very little. It can as yet show no great 
strength even in our metropolis. The number of foreign workmen, how- 
ever, who become imbued with these pernicious socialistic ideas is constantly 
increasing, so that this subject may soon have for Americans a practical as 
well as a theoretical interest. The History before us traces the course of the 
International from its founding at the London Exposition of 1862, down to 
the present time ; describes its internal organization, so far as known, its sec- 
tions, federations, committees, councils and congresses; discusses its rela- 
tion to recent European strikes, to the French Empire, to the war with Ger- 
many, to the Parisian Commune; and considers also in conclusion, how its 
influence can best be thwarted. The author writes of course with scenes of 
conflagration and slaughter fresh in his mind. He aims too at a popular 
rather than a philosophic treatment of the subject. Yet his book is well 
worth readmg for its facts alone. One gains from it a vivid conception of 
the extent and power of the International, which has some thirty journals as 
its organs, and numbers thousands of members in every branch of industry 
all over the continent. But these are truly the scum and not the flower of 
the laboring classes. The leaders are even worse than the rank and file, for 
the most part fanatical, shallow-brained demagogues. The exhibition thus 
furnished of the ignorance and degradation of the masses in Europe is no 
less saddening than alarming. Yet with deprecation of legal repression, the 
main remedy which M. Villetard proposes is simply combination against 
combination — an international employers' union to check the international 
laborers' union. This does not by any means reach the root of the matter. 
The only permanent safeguard must consist in popular enlightenment and 
obedience to law, both in European countries and in our own. 

^ Old Portfolio* Rhymes. From the Yale Courant^ Nov. i, 1873 — June 26, 
1874. New Haven ; Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 

This neat little forty-page brochure stands by itself, so far as we know, 
among our college publications. The poems have attracted considerable 
attention as they have appeared from week to week, but now, collected and 
revised, they present a much more attractive appearance. It is difficult to 
criticize them justly. The assumed date of their composition accounts for 
and necessitates a certain quaintness in thought as well as style. They do 
breathe to a remarkable degree the simplicity and steadiness, the patriotism 
and religious earnestness of old New England life. Yet they manifest also 
the wider knowledge, the more restless spirit of the present. The versifica- 
tion is varied and excellent ; the diction fresh and vivid, although some- 
times, as it seems to us, needlessly obscure and involved. Altogether the 
collection deserves to be ranked among the best and most promising of 
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recent college poetry. It is a worthy example of a style of literature which 
in general Yale seems to do little to foster. 

No. w of Half- Hour Recreations in Popular Science. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. New Haven : Wilson & Co. 

This series is designed to embody in a compact and readable form the dis- 
coveries which modern science has made in regard to matters connected with 
every day life. The present number contains two very interesting articles on 
Coal and on Atoms. Everything about the work seems to be first class. It 
is printed in clear, good-sized type, on fine tinted paper, while for the intrin- 
sic value of the articles themselves such names as Proctor, Huxley and Vir- 
chow are a sufficient guarantee. We do not know any pleasanter, cheaper 
means than is here afforded for becoming acquainted with science in many of 
its most important practical bearings. The same publishers are issuing on 
the same plan Half-Hour Recreations in Natural Histor}'. Part Third, which 
lies before us, treats of the Relations of Insects to Man. It is embellished 
with excellent illustrations on almost ever}' other page, and makes one real- 
ize how little he knew before about the structure and life even of animals so 
familiar as the spider and the bee. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Patient reader, we approach you with feelings of awe and presentiment. 
The stern decree of the printer compels us to come before you with little or 
no preparation. If our table bears marks of haste, we beg your indulgence. 
Our annuals once over, we expected to be able to give several days to our 
exchanges ; but scarcely had we seated ourselves for their perusal when the 
printer's boy made his appearance, and in no gentle tones cried out : " Copy, 
copy, more copy." Therefore, we beg of you to be lenient with us. We 
even feel tempted to recall to your mind our favorite quotation concerning 
criticism, but we forbear. 

Having now discharged our duty to you, we turn to the newspapers and 
magazines lying before us. Conspicuous among them, only by its absence, 
is ''Thf Yale Naughty-Gal All-Man-Ax for 1875." Doubtless owing to 
some mistake, perhaps to mistaken economy, we have not been favored with 
copies of it. Therefore, no one can accuse us of partiality in our criti- 
cism. It is the universal opinion that it is inferior to both of its prede- 
cessors. In some respects it is undoubtedly weak. Though its com- 
pilers forgot our presence in town, they did not forget our existence. One of 
the brightest pages of the Almanac is undoubtedly that one wherein it 
speaks as follows: — "The Yale Literary Magazine is a monthly publica- 
tion, conducted entirely by five editors, annually elected from every Senior 
class. It is generally controled by the best literary talent in the college, and 
is in every way worthy of the reputation it has gained." 
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" The Berkeleyan* has among its contents some instructive articles on " The 
Devil," "The Patient Cow," and other similar topics, topics which may be 
remarkably suitable to undergraduate journalism, but we confess we are 
not at home with them. The Hamilton Monthly^ which next appears, is much 
more to our taste. A poem entitled ** The West," is somewhat out of the 
common run, as one may judge from these extracts. It commences : — 

"All hail ! great valley of the West, 
Where mighty rivers roll the tides 
Whose tawny but voluptuous breast 
Heaves wildly, like a wailing bride's." 

Later on, it becomes tragic : — 

" Ah ! had ye seen, as I saw. 

When traitor hands defiled the ark. 
The West's great love for land and law, 
A conflagration from a spark ! " 

And finally the author, " a graduate of '50," loses all restraint over his imag- 
ination : — 

" The tall crisp grasses shrivel, fall ; 

As fires like phantoms in a dream 
They coil on high, they leap in air ; 

No Arab steed can match their bound. 
The startled hunter swears 2i prayer^ 

The timid deer darts eye around," etc. 

Alas, why are the doors of Yale barred against the fairer sex ? We read 
that "there are ninety-five ladies in the various departments of Mich- 
igan University, of whom eighteen are Freshmen, eleven Sophomores, eight 
Juniors and seven Seniors." 

And according to the Cornell Times ^ that institution has a four-oared crew 
of young ladies. The coxswain, we are told, is a professor. Still, even in 
mixed colleges all is not fraught with happiness. At least, we should not 
judge so from the Chronicle, which is published at the University of Mich- 
igan. It concludes a description of an entertainment in the following em- 
phatic manner, and we give the account exactly as we found it: 

"After the supper the usual toasts were offered, and for the most part 
received with applause after the customary responses. After the conclusion 
of the intellectual feast the ladies of the class who kindly favored us with 
their presence, were warned by means of delicate (?) strategy that the sup- 
per (!) was now at an end. The ladies withdrew, and the melody of cham- 
pagne corks, interspersed with now and then a song from the glee club, 
succeeded. At a little before 2 a.m. the majority of the class departed, some 
evidently of opinion that an ordinary plank is not the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. To say that the supper was in all respects a success 
would be to prevaricate. To say that the ladies of the class are infatuated 
with it, would be a lie. To say that the most of the class had a pretty fair 
sort of a time, may pass for average newspaper truth." 

If we are to believe one of our exchanges, a western orator warming with 
his subject, exclaimed : "There is not a man, woman or child in this house, 
who has arrived at the age of fifty years, but has felt this truth thundering 
through their minds for centuries." 
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And apropos of the West, our editorial heart was especially gladdened by 
an item which appeared in the personal column of the Cadeite. Perhaps it is 
neither new nor original with that paper, but let it speak for itself: 

" Mr. Lorenzo Day has lately been married to Miss Martha Week. 

" A day is made, a week is lost, 

But Time should not complain : 
There'll soon be little Days enough 

To make a week again." 

The Lawrence Collegian indulges in several "metaphorical flights and 
metaphorical passages" in its leading article. We can not refrain from 
publishing one of them. It is talking of originality and says : 

"Many men fancy they can claim the merit of originality by carefully 
noticing these out-croppings of great men. They select some notable as 
their model and they strive to imitate him. The spire, whose finger-tips 
reach the top shelf of heaven, must, of necessity, differ in the details of its 
structure, as well as in its general outline and size, from the common posts 
which support the church-yard fence. How ridiculous it would seem for one 
of these fence-posts to fancy that, if it could but grow peaked at the top and 
have a little tea-bell inserted in its side, its fellow posts would mistake it for 
the massive, ^eaven-reaching spire of the cathedral. Yet is that any more 
ridiculous than to see a little fence-post of a country lawyer adjusting a 
slouch hat upon his unkempt locks, and with his tinkling tea-bell of a vocab- 
ulary trying to imitate the heavy chimes of a celebrated Milwaukeean advo- 
cate ! As well might a school boy, as his whitened lips embrace his first 
cigar, fancy himself developing into a Grant." 

If criticism is pardonable we should advise the author, in college phrase- 
ology, to brace up. 

The Archangel^ published in Portland, Oregon, indulges in such reveries 
as this : 

"After all, a woman's heart is the sweetest thing in the world. It's a per- 
fect honey-comb, full of sell." 

But we fancy that we again hear the sound of approaching footsteps and 
the cry of" more copy," and shall, therefore, without intending any discourtesy, 
pass by the remainder of our exchanges, and say a few words in conclusion. 
We wish to thank the publishers of the Regatta Galops Messrs. Ditson & Co., 
for a copy of the same. It came too late for insertion in its proper place. 
The air is well marked, and though nothing very favorable can be said for 
the harmony and thorough base of the piece, it affords excellent music for 
dancing, and will doubtless soon become popular. To one and all we bid 
farewell. We sincerely trust that you may have a pleasant vacation, and 
may return in the Fall with undiminished ranks. j. w. b. 
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We wish to call particular attention this term to our list of advertisers and 
hope the college will consider it a duty to patronize them liberally. 



LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 



Benjamin & Ford, 10 

Blair & Dudley Bros., 3 

Blair, R. & J. ft!., 6 

Bliss & Co., 2 

Brown, George, 4 

College Courant. 6 

Crofut & Co 5 

Fenn, W. B., 6 

Hurle. T., 8 

Kraft Bros., 7 

Lewis, Thos. C, 10 



Lockwood, C. F., 7 

Matthewman & Co., 6 

Merwin, E. P., : 12 

New Haven House g 

Notman, W., 11 

Redcliffe, J...... - 7 

Thill. A 5 

Want & Co II 

Warren, I.e., 9 

Wilson, F. M., 4 

Walker & Co.. 8 



The following numbers of The Yale Literary Magazine are wanted to 
complete a set. Address, John B. Herron, Box 759, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vol. Vll.— I, 2, 4, 5, 7, (1841-42). 

XIV. — I, 2, 3, 4, (Nov., Dec, '48 ; Jan., Feb., *49). 

XV.— I, (Oct., *49). 

XVII.— 8, Quly, '52). 

XIX.— 2, (Nov., '53). 

XXL— 7, 8, 9, (June, July, Aug., '56). 

XXII.— 6, 7, 8, 9, (April. June, July, Aug., '57). 

XXVIL— 5, (March, '62). 

XXIX.— I, 8. (Oct., '63 ; July, '64). 

XXXL— 8, Ouly, '66). 



Also, the following, if they are in good condition. 

Vol. IL— I, 2, 3, 4. 6, 7, (1836-37). 
III.— I, 2, 5. (1837-38). 
IV.— I, 6, 7, 8, 9, (1838-39). 
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We are still able to recommend Blair & Dudley as the best supporters of 
this department of the Lit. 

While their next door neighbors, Crofut & Co., can alone satisfy the fastid- 
ious on the subject of hats. 

It is quite worth the price of admission to wander through the beautiful 
store of Benjamin & Ford, near the depot. 

It is only a step from the P. O. to Bliss & Co*s, where complete satisfaction 
is given in the tailoring line. 

Those indescribable trifles which go to make up an elegant toilet can 
nowhere be found in greater variety and perfection than at Lewis*. 

All those whom naturp has blessed with a neat foot will do well to call at 
W. B. Fenn's. 

Geo. Brown makes society pins of all kinds a specialty, and has on hand 
an elegant stock of jewelry. 

Hurle hardly needs our recommendation ; whoever sees an absolutely per- 
fect pair of pants knows well enough where they came from. 

W. Notman gave the greatest satisfaction to the classes of '72 and '73. 

Of the New Haven House it is only necessary to say that it receives the 
entire patronage of the Lit. board. 

Lockwood's facilities for satisfying the inner man are known to all. 

Kraft Bros, deserve their reputation of giving the best goods for the least 
money. 

Matthewman & Co. are just below the depot, and have a most complete 
assortment of knifes, razors, &c. 

For a recommendation to Merwin, apply to any one of his customers. 

You may have to go early to find a seat at Redcliffe's this warm weather. 

The position of Thill's new store is probably known to all by this time ; 
his style of cutting certainly is. 

Want & Co. have a complete stock of optical instruments always on hand. 

We cannot speak too highly of Mr. F. M. Wilson. A suit from his estab- 
lishment will amply repay one for a trip to Bridgeport. 

Look over Warren's views at Gulliver's and judge of him for yourselves. 

Walker & Co., opposite the P. O., have the largest stock of furniture in the 
city. 

Anyone who will spend a half hour in 
examining the style and workmanship of 
garments made at 75 Church street, will 
be convinced that they can do no better 
than to give their order for a suit of clothes 
to F. R. BLISS & CO. 
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BLAIR & DUDLEY BROS. 



Invite the STUDENTS OF YALE to examine their large and 

well selected stock of 



Fm© FnnreigMiog; Goods 




NEW GOODS FOR THE SPRING TRADE, 

UNDERWEAR IN ALL QUALITIES. 

A Splendid Assortment of FANCY HALF HOSE. 

Also, the BALBRIGGAN, FRENCH AND GERMAN CAPE, DOGSKIN, 

CALF AND LISLE 

DI^IVIN-Q- GJ-LOVES. 

COURVOISIER. REYNIER & PERINO'S 

KIDS. KIDS. KIDS. 



OUR ARRANGEMENTS FOR MAKING 

SHIHTS TO OIIDER 

Were never better. Perfect fit warranted and at very low prices. We make 

them for $15, $16 and $18 per half dozen. 
We can show the largest stock of 

In the City from which to make your selections. We continue to send 1500 

pieces weekly in the shape of COLLARS and CUFFS to be 

LAUNDERED as good as new for 30 cts. per dozen. 

No. 275 CHAPEL STREET. 
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GEORGE BROWN, 

No. 274 Chapel Street, 



Gives particular altenlion to the maDufaciure of COLLEGE SOCIETY 
PINS of every description. A long eipcrience in ihis department enables 
him to oSer superior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the variojs Societies constantly on hand, or made to order at shon 
notice, and in the very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid assoti- 
ment of 

American and Foreign Watches, 

CLOCKS, of every descnption, 

DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRX, 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 

GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES. 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 

Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 



BRIDGEPORT, - - - CONN. 



Main Street, opp. Wheeler's Block. 

London and Paris Trouserings, Coatings, 
Suitings and Testings. 

STYLISH GARMENTS AT REASONABLE PRICES, 
Money saved by a trip to Bridgeport. Mr. Andrews Lindley, Cutler, 
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CROFUT & CO., 



No. 278 CHAPEL STREET, 



Dealer in Nobby Styles of 



Hats, Caps, Trunks and Bags. 



AGENTS FOR 



Messrs. Dunlap & Go's Silk and Felt Hats. 




ES ^J!LC:>'\r A^ 



A. THILL, 

MERCHANT TAILOR 

AND 

GENTS' FURNISHER, 

HAS REMOVED TO 

]Sro. 440 OK-A-FEL STREET, 

Under the New Haven House, 

Where he will be glad to see all his old customers, and as many new 

ones as possible. 
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MATTHEWMAN & CO., 

J^a. »1S /^hufieL ^ftM^, &fifLaaJ±£ ^^iluiat^ WtalLoji, 

Importers of 

FINE ENGLISH CUTLERY. 

Rodger's & Wostenholm's celebrated Razors ; IXL Pocket Knives. Ren- 

shaw's & Firth's Pen Knives, Pocket Knives, Jack Knives, Scissors 

and Shears of all sizes. Gentlemen's Toilet Cases. 

All goods guaranteed to be first class in every particular, and our prices 
will be found reasonable. 

REMEMBER MATTHEWMAN & GO'S NEW HARDWARE STAND. 

IN THE CORNER STORE OF THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE. 



WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 

328 OHAPBIj STRJEmT, 

FINE WATER -PROOF TOP BOOTS, 

fieavy Foot Ball Shoes, Skatiiig Shoes, Oynmasiam Slippers, 

Gentlemen's Dress and Walking Boots and Shoes made on French Lasts, 

and constantly in stock. 

^^ We make a specialty of Gentlemen's Fine Work, 

W. B. FENN & CO., 
Under the ''Big Boot'' 328 Chapel Street. 

H. & J. M. BL^IR, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, 

AND UNDERTAKERS, 
]^os. 67, 6Q and. @1 Orange Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



FOB THE EDUCATED— Brought within the means of all. 

IHE COLLEOE COITSAHT, in entering upon its ninth year, has reduced its subscrip- 
^ tion price from $4.00 to $3*00 per year. It is not a student's paper in the sense of 
being only edited by them, but is a thoroughly live, first-class literary, scientific, and edu- 
cational weekly, with such a list of contributors amon^ leading educational and scientific 
men as no other paper has in this country. Among its contributions have been articles 
by Huxley, Tyndall, Lockyer. Proctor, Carpenter ; Presidents Porter, Eliot, Barnard, Cum- 
mings, Jackson, McCosh, Andrews, Hurst, Winchell, Tuttle, Wheeler, White, Chadboume, 
Folwell, Blancnard, Waddell ; and Professors Dana, Silliman, Tenney. Whitney, Norton, 
Barker, Tayler Lewis, Sumner, Loomis, Kellogg, and by scores of others. Its editor is 
Prof. H. N. Day, who is known throughout the country by his works on iKsthetics, Rhe- 
toric, Lofiric, &c. No Clergyman, Physician, or School Teacher or officer can afford to be 
without The Courant. Its articles are invaluable to every educated man. Price $3.00 per 
year. Published at New Haven, Conn. 
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GENTLEMEN OF YALE ! 

Having had the patronage of ihe College and of the best families in the 
city so long, I am encouraged lo spare no pains to give conlinued salisfaclion. 
Special atlenlion will be given in getting up spreads either for Societies or in 
rooms. Every requisite can be supplied, the prices reasonable and all of the 
best quality. 

Friends visiting New Haven will receive every attention in our Dining 
Rooms, where meals are furnished ai all hours, 

J. REDCLIFFE, 

400 Chapel Strebt. 



KRAFT BROTHERS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 

26 CENTER STREET, 
NBW HAVEN, .... OONH. 



YALE SOCIETIES 

s'VRRiSH e:x> 'wxt'zi lavBRV mbqui ke:m kpcx*. 



LOCK^V^OOD, 

At 131 cliDrch SIreel. 
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! ! T. HIJRLE, ! ! 

COLLEGE TAILOE 



SPRING OF 1874. 



A FULL LINE OF CHOICE IHPORTKD SVITINGS. 

Fine Coatings, Spring Overcoatings, 

Fine Trouserings 

A large assortment. Style and fit guaranteed. 



Don't Wait Until Fall, 



BUT BUY YOUR 



FURNITURE 





NOVV^, 



WHILE IT CAN BE HAD AT COST! 

^\rA.LKER & CO., 

Se Oliuroli Street. 
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Mr. WARREN, 

Of Boston and Oombridge, Mass,, 

FiiiteiiFiii 

TO CLASS OF '74, YAIE COLLEGE, 

CORNER OF HIGH AND CHAPEL STREETS, 

Moseley's New Haven House. 



Recent addiiions and improvemenis make it one of the most delightlul 
Hotels in the country. 

S. H. MOSELEY. 



10 
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JEWELERS & IMPORTERS. 



TROY LAU1VI>R.Y. 

AGENCY OF 

Thos. C. Lewis, 

Men's Furnisher, 

No. 29S Chapel Street. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS TO ORDER. 



1 
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W. NOTMAN, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 



TO THE 



Classes of '72 «&: '73, 



YA^LE COLLEGE 



Montreal, Canada. 



E. WANT & CO., 

319 CHAPEL STREET, 

Keep constantly on hand the following articles, which we sell as low as 

any house in New York : 

MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, OBAPHESCOPES, 

Stereofoopeo, Iflagic Lantemji) Opeora, Field, Mazlne 
and Magnifying Qlaasea; Brasdlian PebUe, Speo- 
taolM and Bye Olaases, in Oold,* SUver, Steel, Shell, 
Ao.; Oompaasea, Thennometen, Baxometen, Hydro- 
meters j Drawing Inatnimenta, Drawing Blateriala, 
Plumb Bobs, Tranoets, Levels, Roles, Ac 

Gentlemen in College will do well by calling on us. 

GOODS MADE TO ORDER. 



